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I- 



NOTE. 



Although it has been judged desirable to designate this Second Pail 
of " Ernest Maltravers " by its original title of " Alice," yet, as it has 
been elsewhere stated, the two Parts are nnited by the same plot, 
and form but one entire whole. The more ingenious and attentive 
will perhaps perceive that under the outward story, which knits 
together the destinies of Alice and Maltravers, there is an interior 
philosophical design which explains the author's application of the word < 
'^ Eleusinia,** or " Mysteries," appended to the title. Thus regarded, 
Ernest Maltravers will appear to the reader as the type of Genius, or 
Intellectual Ambition, which, at the onset of its career, devotes itself 
with extravagant and often erring passion to Nature alone (typified by 
Alice). Maltravers is separated by action and the current of worldly 
life, from the simple and earlier form of Nature, — new objects 
successively attract, and for a short time absorb his devotion, but he 
has always a secret yearning to the first idol,, and a repentant regret 
for his loss. Completing, however, his mental education in the actual 
world, and, though often led astray from the path, still earnestly fixing 
his eye upon the goal, — he is ultimately re-united to the one who 
had first smiled upon his youth, and ever, (yet, unconsciously,) influenced 
his after manhood. But this attachment is no longer erring, and the 
object of it has attained to a purer and higher state of being ; — that is. 
Genius, if duly following its vocation, re-unites itself to the Nature 
from which life and art had for a while distracted it ; but to Nature in 
a higher and more spiritual form than that under which youth beholds 
it, — Nature elevated and idealised. 

In tracing the progress and denouement of this conception, the 
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reader will be better enabled to judge both of the ethical intention of 
the author, and of the degree of success with m hich, as an artist, he 
has connected the inward story with the outer, and while faithful to 
his main typical purpose, left to the characters that illustrate it, the 
attributes of reality — the freedom and movement of living beings. So 
far as an author may presume to judge of his 'Own writings — no 
narrative fiction by the same hand (with the exception of the poem of 
*' King Arthur "), deserves to be classed before this work in such merit 
as may be thought to belong to harmony between a premeditated 
conception and the various incidents and ".encies employed in the 
development of plot. 
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BOOK I. 



CHAPTER I. 

■* Who art thou, fair one, wlio nsurp^t the plaee 
Of DlMch, the Udy of the mfttehleu graoe? "--IiAiia. 



It irss toivttrds tlue evening of a daj 
in early April, thAt two Iftdies were 
seftied hj the open windows of a 
cottage in Deyonshire. The lawn 
before them was gay with eret^greens, 
sdieyed .by the first &w flowers and 
fredi turf of the reylTing spring ; and 
si a distance, through an opening 
amongst ihe -trees, tlie 6ea» blue and 
tranqnii, bounded the Tiew, and con- 
trasted the more confined and home- 
like features of the scene. It was a 
spot, remote, sequestered, shut out 
from the business and pleasures of the 
world; — ha such it suited the tastes 
and eharacter of the owner. 

That owner was the younger of ike 
ladies seated by the window. You 
weaid scarcely haye guessed, from 
her appearance, that she was more 
than sevenoreight-and-twenty, though 
she exceeded by four or fiye yeans that 
criticid boundary in the life of beauty. 
Her form was slight and delicate in 
its proportions, naar was her counte- 
mmce the less lovely, beeanse, from 
its gentleness and siq»ase (not un- 
mixed wlfli a certain sadness), the 
oearae and the ^y mighthsve thought 



it wanting in expressian. For Uiere 
is a stiUnesB in the aspect of those 
who haye felt deeply, which deeeivos 
the oommon ^e^-as rivers are often 
alike tfrnnqnii and profound, in pro- 
portion as they are remote from ihe 
springs which agitated and swelled 
the commencement of their eonrse, 
and by which their w«bers are stall, 
though invisibly, supplied. 

The eldnr lady, the guest of her 
eompaaioD, was past seventy; her 
grey hair was drawn baek from the 
forehead, and gathered under a stiff 
cap of qxBkei4ike simplicity; while 
her dress, rich but plain, and of no 
vexy modern fashion, served to in- 
crease the venerable appearance of 
one' who seemed not ashamed of 
years. 

'' My dear Mrs. Leslie," said the 
lady of the house, after a thoughtful 
pause in the cony»!Bation that had 
been earned on for the last hour ; '' it 
is very true; perhaps I was to blaniA 
in eoming to iJiis i^aoe ; I ought not 
to have been so selfish." 

^* No, my dear frieiad," returned 
Kza. Iieslie, gently; ''selfish is a 
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word that can never be applied to 
you; you acted as became you — 
agreeably to your own inBtinctiye 
sense of what is best, when at your 
age, — independent in fortune and 
rank, and still so lovely; — ^you re- 
signed all that would have attracted 
others, and devoted yourself, in re- 
tirement, to a life of quiet and un- 
known benevolence. You are in your 
sphere in this village — ^humble though 
it be — consoling, relieving, healing 
the wretched, the destitute, the infirm; 
and teaching your Evelyn insensibly 
to imitate your modest and Christian 
virtues." The good old lady spoke 
warmly, and with tears in her eyes ; 
her companion placed her hand in 
Mrs. Leslie's. 

" You cannot make me vain," said 
she, with a sweet and melancholy 
smile. "I remember what I was 
when you first gave shelter to the 
poor, desolate wanderer and her 
fatherless child ; and I, who was then 
so poor and destitute, what should I 
be, if I was deaf to the poverty and 
sorrows of others — others, too, who 
are better than I am? But now 
Evelyn, as you say, is growing up ; 
the time approaches when she must 
decide on accepting or rejecting Lord 
Vargrave; — and yet in this village 
how can she compare him with others? 
— ^how can she form a choice 1 What 
you say is very true ; and yet I did 
not think of it sufficiently. What 
shall I do ? I am only anxious, dear 
girl, to act so as may be best for her 
own happiness." 

" Of that I am sure," returned Mrs. 
Leslie ; " and yet I know not how to 
advise. On one hand, so much is due 
to the wishes of your late husband, in 
every point of view, that if Lord Var- 
grave be worthy of Evelyn's esteem 
and affection, it would be most de- 
sirable that she should prefer him to 
all others. But if he be what I hear 
he is considered in the world, — an 
artful, scheming, almost heartless 



man, of ambitious and hard pursuits, — 
I tremble to think how completely the 
happiness of Evelyn's whole life may 
be thrown away. She certainly is not 
in love with him, and yet I fear she 
is one whose nature is but too suscep- 
tible of affection. She ought now to 
see others, — to know her own mind, 
and not to be hurried, blindfold and 
inexperienced/into a step that decides 
existence. This is a duty we owe to 
her — nay, even to the late Lord Var- 
grave, anxious as he was for the mar- 
riage. His aim was surely her happi- 
ness, and he would not have insisted 
upon means that time and circum- 
stances might show to be contrary to 
the end he had in view." 

" You are right," replied Lady Var- 
grave ; " when my poor husband lay 
on his bed of death, just before he 
summoned his nephew to receive his 
last blesAng, he said to me, ' Provi- 
dence can counteract all our schemes. 
If ever it should be for Evelyn's real 
happiness that my wish for her mar- 
riage with Lumley Ferrers should 
not be fulfilled, to you I must leave 
the right to decide on what I can- 
not foresee. All I ask is, that no 
obstacle shall be thrown in the way of 
my wish ; and that the child shall be 
trained up to consider Lumley as her 
future husband.' Among his papers 
was a letter addressed to me to the 
same effect; and, indeed, in other 
respects, that letter left more to my 
judgment than I had any right to ex- 
pect. Oh, I am often unhappy to 
think that he did not marry one who 
would have deserved his affection! 
and — ^but regret is useless now ! " 

" I wish you could really feel so," 
said Mrs. Leslie ; " for regret of an- 
other kind still seems to haunt you ; 
and I do not think you have yet for- 
gotten your early sorrows." 

" Ah I how can I ] " said Lady Var- 
grave, witha quivering lip. 

At that instant, a light shadow 
darkened the sunny lawn in front of 
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the casements, and a sweet, gay, yonng 
voice was heard singing at a little 
distance : — a moment more, and a 
beautiful girl, in the first bloom of 
youth, bounded lightly along the 
grass, and halted opposite the friends. 

It was a remarkable contrast — the 
repose and quiet of the two persons 
we have described — the age and grey 
hairs of one — ^the resigned and melan- 
choly gentleness written on the features 
of the other — with the springing step, 
and laughing eyes, and radiant bloom 
of the new-comer 1 As she stood with 
the setting sun glowing full upon her 
rich fair hair, her happy countenance 
and elastic form — it was a vision 
almost too bright for this weary earth 
— a thing of light and bliss — that the 
joyous Greek might have placed 
among the forms of Heaven, and 
worshipped as an Aurora or a Hebe. 

" Oh ! how can you stay in-doors 
this beautiful evening ? Come, dearest 
Mrs. Leslie ; come, mother, dear mo- 
ther, you know you promised yon 
would — you said I was to call you — 
see, it will rain no more, and the 



shower has left the myrtles and the 
violet-bank so fresh." 

** My dear Evelyn," said Mrs. Leslie, 
with a smile, ** I am not so young as 
you." 

" No ; but you are just as gay when 
you are in good spirits — and who can 
be out of spirits in such weather 1 
Let me call for your chair ; let me 
wheel you — ^I am sure I can. — Down, 
Sultan; so you have found me out, 
have you, sir? Be quiet, sir — 
down ! " 

This last exhortation was addressed 
to a splendid dog of the Newfound- 
land breed, who now contrived wholly 
to occupy Evelyn's attention. 

The two friends looked at this 
beautiful girl, as with all the grace of 
youth she shared while she rebuked 
the exuberant hilarity of her huge 
playmate ; and the elder of the two 
seemed the most to sympathise with 
her mirth. Both gazed with fond af- 
fection upon an object dear to both. 
But some memory or association 
touched Lady Vargrave, and she 
sighed as she gazed. 
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CHAPTER II. 



*■ Is fltemqF life pnf erred to this 



? "«-Yo«jiie's aatihres. 



Anp the windows w^e closed in, aod 
Qighb had &iieeeeded to evdning, and 
tiie little party at the cottage were 
grouped together. Mrs. Leslie was 
quietly seated at her tamboiur-frame ; 
•^—Ladj Yargraye, leaning her cheek 
on her hand, seemed absorbed in a 
volume b^ore her, but her eyes were 
BOt on the page ; — ^Evelyn was busily 
employed in tuning oTeir the con- 
iienta of a parcel of books and music, 
which had just been broaghi from 
the lodges where tha London coach 
had deposited ii 

" Oh, dear Tnafiaina ! ** cried Evelyn, 
'' I am so glad ; Hhfiie it something 
yon will like — some of the poetiy 
that touched you so ttiaeh, set to 
music." 

Evelyn brought the songs to her 
mother, who roused herself from her 
revery, and looked at them with in- 
terest. 

" It is very strange," said she, " that 
I should be so affected by all that is 
written by this person : I, too," (she 
added, tenderly stroking down Eve- 
lyn's luxuriant tresses) " who am not 
so fond of reading as you are ! " 

'' You are reading one of his books 
now," said Evelyn, glancing over the 
open page on the table. " Ah, that 
beautiful passage upon 'Our First 
Impressions.' Yet I do not like you, 
dear mother, to read his books ; they 
always seem to make you sad." 

« There is a charm to me in their 
thoughts, their manner of expression," 
said Lady Vargrave, " which sets me 
thinking, which reminds me of — of 
an early friend, whom I could fancy I 
hear talking while I read. It was so 



from the first time I opened by aeei- 
dent a book of his, years ago." 

''Who is this author that pleases 
you BO much]" asked Mrs. Leslie^ 
with some surprise, for Lady Tar- 
grave had usually little pleasure in 
reading even the greatest andmosi 
popular masterpieoea of modem 
genius. 

" Maltravers," answered. Evelyn ; 
" and I think I almost share my mo* 
ther's enthusiaran." 

" Maltravers ! " repeated Mr& LesUe. 
" He is, perhaps, a dangerous writer 
for one so young. At your age^ dear 
g^rl, you have naturally romance and 
feeling enough of your own, without 
seeking them in books." 

" But, dear madam," said Eyelyn, 
standing up for her favourite, "his 
writings do not consist of romance 
and feeling only ; they are not exag- 
gerated, they are so simple — so 
truthful." 

"Did you ever meet him ?" asked 
Lady Vargrave. 

" Yes," returned Mrs. Leslie, " once, 
when he was a gay, fair-haired boy. 
His father resided in the next county, 
and we met at a country-house. Mr. 
Maltravers himself has an estate near 

my daughter in B shire, but he 

does not live on it ; he has been some 
years abroad— a strange character ! " 

" Why does*Tie write no more 1 " 
said Evelyn ; " I have read his works 
so often, and know his poetry so well 
by heart, that I should look forward 
to something new from him as an 
event." 

" I have heard, my dear, that he 
has withdrawn much from the world 
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and its objects— that he has lived 
greatly in the East. The death of a 
lady to whom he was to have been 
married is said to have unsettled and 
changed his character. Since that 
event he has not returned to Eng- 
land. Lord Vargrave can tell you 
more of him than I." 

" Lord Yargrave thinks of nothing 
that is not always before the world," 
said Evelyn. 

" I am sure you wrong him," said 
Mrs. Leslie, looking up, and fixing 
her eyes on Evelyn's countenance; 
" for you are not before the world." 

Evelyn slightly—^very slightly— 
pouted her pretty lip, but made no 
aaiBWw. She took up the music, and, 
seating henelf at the piano, practised 
tiie aiEB. I^dy Vargrave listened 



with emotion; and as Evelyn, in a 
voice exquisitely sweet, though not 
powerful, sang the words, her mother 
turned away her face, and, half un- 
consciously, a few tears stole silently 
down her cheek. 

When Evelyn ceased — herself af- 
fected, for the lines were impressed 
with a wild and melancholy depth of 
feeling — she came again to her mo- 
ther's side, and, seeing her emotion, 
kissed away the tears from the pen- 
sive eyes. Her own gaiety left her — 
she drew a stool to her mother's feet, 
and, nestling to her, and clasping her 
hand, did not leave that place till they 
retired to rest. 

And the Lady blessed Evelyn, and 
fblt that, if bereaved, she was not 
alone ! 
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CHAPTER in. 

|« But come, thou Goddess, fair and free, 
In heaven yclept Euphrosyne I 

* Hf }¥ * !¥ 

To hear the lark begin his flight. 

And, singing, startle the dull night."— L*AlUgrO' 

** But oome, thou Goddess, sage and holy. 
Come, divinest Melancholy ! 
« « « « « 

There held in holy passion still, 
Forget thyself to marble."—/? Penteroto, 



The early morning of early Spring — 
what associations of freshness and 
hope in that single sentence! And 
there — a little after sunrise — there 
was Evelyn, fresh and hopeful as the 
morning itself, bounding with the 
light step of a light heart over the 
lawn. Alone — alone! no governess, 
with a pinched nose and a sharp voice, 
to curb her graceful movements, and 
tell her how young ladies ought to 
walk. How lulently Morning stole 
over the Earth ! It was as if Youth 
had the day and the world to itself. 
The shutters of the cottage were still 
closed, and Evelyn cast a glance 
upward, to assure herself that her 
mother, who also rose betimes, was 
not yet stirring. So she tripped 
along, singing from very glee, to 
secure a companion, and let out 
Sultan; and, a few moments after- 
wards, they were scouring over the 
grass, and descending the rude steps 
that wound down the cliff to the 
smooth sea-sands. Evelyn was still a 
child at heart, yet somewhat more 
than a child in mind. In the majesty 
of 
** That hollow, sounding, and mysterious 



mam—" 



in the silence broken but by the 
murmur of the billows — ^in the soli- 
tude relieved but by the boats of the 



early fishermen — she felt those deep 
and tranquillising influences which 
belong to the Religion of Kature. 
Unconsciously to herself, her Eweet 
face grew more thoughtftil, and her 
step more slow. What a complex 
thing is education ! How many cir- 
cumstances, that have no connexion 
with books and tutors, contribute to 
the rearing of the human mind ! — ^the 
earth, and the sky, and the ocean, 
were among the teachers of Evelyn 
Cameron ; and beneath her simplicity 
of thought was daily filled, from the 
urns of invisible spirits, the fountain 
of the poetry of feeling. 

This was the hour when Evelyn 
most sensibly felt how little our real 
life is chronicled by external events — 
how much we live a second and a 
higher lifb in our meditations and 
dreams. Brought up, not more by 
precept than example, in the faith 
which unites creature and Creator, 
this was the hour in which thought 
itself had something of the holiness of 
prayer ; and if (turning from dreams 
divine to earthlier visions) this also 
was the hour in which the heart 
painted and peopled its own faiiy 
land below — of the two ideal worlds 
that stretch beyond the inch of time 
on which we stand. Imagination is 
perhaps holier than Memory. 
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^ So now, as the day crept on, Evelyn 
returned in a more sober mood, and 
then she joined her mother and 
Mrs. Leslie at breakfast; and then 
the household cares — such as they 
were — devolved upon her, heiress 
though she was ; and, that duty done, 
once more the straw hat and Sultan 
were in requisition; and, opening a 
little gate at the back of the cottage, 
she took the path along the village 
churchyard that led to the house of 
the old curate. The burial-ground 
itself was surrounded and shut in with 
a belt of trees. Save the small, time- 
discoloured church, and the roofs of 
the cottage and the minister's house, 
Ho building — not even a cotter's hut 
— ^was visible there. Beneath a dark 
and single yew-tree, in the centre of 
the ground, was placed a rude seat; 
opposite to this seat was a grave, 
distinguished from the rest by a 
slight palisade. As the young Evelyn 
passed slowly by this spot, a glove on 
the long damp grass beside the yew- 
tree catght her eye. She took it up 
and sighed — it was her mother's. She 
sighed — for she thought of the soft 
melancholy on that mother's face 
which her caresses and her mirth 
never could wholly chase away. She 
wondered why that melancholy was 
so fixed a habit — ^for the young ever 
wonder why the experienced should 
be sad. 

And now Evelyn had passed the 
churchyard, and was on the green 
turf before the minister's quaint, old- 
fashioned house. 

The old man himself was at work 
in his garden; but he threw down 
his hoe as he saw Evelyn, and came 
cheerfully up to greet her. 

It was easy to see how dear she was 
to him. 

" So you are come for your daily 
lesson, my young pupil 1 " 

" Yes ; but Tasso can wait if 
the " 

" If the tutor wants to play truant; 



no, my child ; — and, indeed, the lesson 
must be longer than usual to-day, for 
I fear I shall have to leave you to- 
morrow for some days." 

" Leave us I why *? — leave Brook- 
Green — impossible I " 

** Not at all impossible ; for we 
have now a new vicar, and I must 
turn courtier in my old age, and ask 
him to leave me with my flock. He 
is at Weymouth, and has written to 
me to visit him there. So, Miss 
Evelyn, I must give you a holiday 
task to learn while I am away." 

Evelyn brushed the tears from her 
eyes — for when the heart is full of 
affection, the eyes easily run over — 
and clung mournfully to the old man, 
as she gave utterance to all her half- 
childish, half-womanly grief at the 
thought of parting so soon with him. 
And what, too, could her mother do 
without him ; and why could he not 
write to the vicar, instead of going to 
himi 

The curate, who was childless and 
a bachelor, was not insensible to the 
fondness of his beautiful pupil, and 
perhaps he himself was a little more 
distrait than usual that morning, or 
else Evelyn was peculiarly inattentive; 
for certain it is, that she reaped very 
little benefit from the lesson. 

Yet he was an admirable teacher, 
that old man ! Aware of Evelyn's 
quick, susceptible, and rather fanciful 
character of mind, he had sought less 
to curb, than to refine and elevate her 
imagination. Himself of no ordinary 
abilities, which leisure had allowed 
him to cultivate, his piety was too large 
and cheerful to exclude literature — 
Heaven's best gift — ^from the pale .of 
religion. And under his care Evelyn's 
mind had been duly stored with the 
treasures of modem genius, and her 
judgment strengthened by the criti- 
cisms of a graceful and generous taste. 

In that sequestered hamlet, the 
young heiress had been trained to 
adorn her future station; to appreciate 
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the ftrto and elegancies that diBtinguuh 
(no matter what the rank) the refined 
from the low, better than if she had 
been brought up under the hundred- 
Jxanded Briareus of fashionable educa- 
tion. Lady Vargraye, indeed, like 
.most persons of modest pretensions 
and imperfect cuUivataon, was rather 
inclined to overrate the adrantages to 
be derived from book-knowledge, and 
she was never bettw pleased than 
when she saw Evelyn opening the 
monthly parcel from London, and 
delightedly poring over volumeswhich 
Lady Vargrave innocently believed to 
be reservoirs of inexhaustible wisdom. 

But this day Evelyn would not 
read, and the golden verses of Taaso 
lost their music to her ear. So the 
curate gave up the lecture, and placed 
a little programme of studies to be 
conned during his absence, in her 
reluctant hand ; and Sultan, who had 
been wistfully licking his paws for 
the last halfhour, sprung up and 
caracoled once more into the garden 
I — and the old priest and the young 
woman left the works of man for those 
of Nature. 

" Do not fear ; I will take such care 
of your garden while you are away," 
said Evelyn; ''and you must write 
and let us know what day you are to 
come back." 

'' My dear Evelyn, you are bom to 
spoil every one — from Sultan to 
Aubrey." 

*' And to be spoUed too, don't forget 
that;" cried Evelyn, laughingly shaking 
back her ringlets. " And now, before 
you go, will you tell me, as you are 
so wise, what I can de to make— to 
make — my mother love me ] " 

Evelyn's voice faltered as she spoke 
the last words, and Aubrey looked 
aorprised and moved. 

" Your mother love you, my dear 
Enrelyn ! What do you mean — does 
she not love you % " 

"Ah, not as I love her; — she is 
, kind and gentle, I know, for she is so 



to all ; but she does not confide in me 
— she does not trust me; she has 
some sorrow at heart which I am 
never allowed to learn and soothe. 
Why does she avoid all mention of 
her early days ] she never talks to me 
as if eke, too, had once a mother ! 
Why am I never to speak of her firat 
marriage — of my fisither] Why does 
she look reproachfully at me, and 
shun me — yes, shun me, for days 
together — if— if I attempt to draw her 
to the past? Is there a secret? — if 
80, am I not old enough to know it I" 

Evelyn spoke quickly and nervousiy, 
and with quivering lips. Aubrey took 
her hand, and pressing it, said, after 
a little pause, 

" Evelyn^ this is the^ first time you 
have ever thus spoken to me. Has 
any thing chanced to arouse your — 
shall I caU it curiosity, or shall I call 
it the mortified pride of affection I" 

** And you, too, are harsh ; you 
blame me ! Ko, it is true that I have 
not thus spoken to you before ; but I 
have long, long thought with grief 
that I was insufficient to my mother's 
happiness — I who love her so dearly. 
And now, since Mrs. Leslie has been 
here, I find her conversing with this 
comparative stranger, so much more 
confidentially than with me; — when 
I come in unexpectedly, they cease 
their conference, as if I were not 
worthy to share it ; and — and oh, if I 
could but make you understand that 
all I desire is, that my mother should 
love me, and know me, and trust me." 

"Evelyn," said the curate, coldly, 
** you love your mother, and justly ; 
a kinder and a gentler heart iiian 
hers does not beat in a human breasi 
Her first wish in life is for your 
happiness and welfare. You ask for 
confidence, but why not confide in 
her; why not believe her actuated by 
the best and the tenderest motives; 
why not leave it to her discretion to 
reveal to you any secret grief, if such 
there be, that preys upon her; why 
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add to tliafc grief by any selfish ijoidul- 
Ifence of oyer-suseepiibilUj m your- 
self? My dear pnpil^ yoa are yet 
ahaoftt a child; and they who have 
aonoired may well he relucta&t to 
aadden with a xaelaaicholy ooAfijdence 
those to whom sorrow ib yet nnkaowiL 
This much, at least, I may tell you-r- 
for this much she does not seek to 
conceal — that Lady Yargrave was 
eariy inured to trials from which you, 
more happy, have been sayed. She 
speaks not to you of her relations, for 
she has none left on earth. And after 
her marriage with your benefactor, 
Eyelyn, perhaps it seemed to her a 
matter of principle to banish all yain 
regret, all remembrance, if possible, 
of an earlier tje." 

" My poor, poor mother ! Oh, yes, 
you are right; forgive me. She yet 
mourns, perhaps, my father, whom I 
never saw, whom I feel, as it were, 
tacitly forbid to name, — ^you did not 
know himV' 

"Him!— whom 1" 

"My father, my mother's first 
husband?" 

" No." 

" But I am sure I could not have 
loved him so well as my benefactor, 
my real and second father, who is now 
dead and gone. Oh, how well I 
remember him — how fondly ! " Here 
Evelyn stopped and burst into tears. 

"You do right to remember him 
thus ; to love and revere his memory 
— a father indeed he was to you. But 
now, Evelyn, my own dear child, hear 
me. Bespect the silent heart of your 
mother: let her not think that her 
misfortunes, whatever they may be, 
can cast a shadow over you — ^you, her 
last hope and blessing. Bather than 
seek to open the old wounds, suffer 
them to heal, as they must, beneath 
the influences of religion and time; 
and wait the hour when without, 
perhaps, too keen a grief, your mother 
can go back with you into the past." 
, " I will, — I will. Oh, how wicked. 



I — ^how ungraciouft I have been i it was 
bat an excess of love, believe it, dear 
Mr. Aubrey, believe iL" 

" I do believe it, my pgor Evelyn ; 
and now I know that I may trust in 
you. Come, dry those bright eyes^ 
or they will think 1 have been a hard 
task-master, and let us go to the 
cottage." 

They walked slowly and silently 
across the humble garden into the 
churchyard, and there, by the old 
yew-tree, they saw Lady Yargrave. 
Evelyn, fearful that the traces of her 
teaiB wer* yet visible, drew back; 
and Aubrey, aware of what passed 
within her^ said, — 

" Shall I join your mother, and tell 
her of my approaching departure 1 and 
perhaps, in the meanwhile, you will 
call at our poor pensioner's in the vil- 
lage — Bame. Newman is so anxious 
to see you — we will join you there 
soon." 

Evelyn smiled her thanks, and 
kissing her hand to her mother with 
seeming gaiety, turned back and 
passed through the glebe into the 
little village. Aubrey joined Lady 
Yargrave, and drew her arm in his. 

Meanwhile Evelyn thoughtfully 
pursued her way. Her heart was full, 
and of self-reproach. Her mother 
had, then, known cause for sorrow ; 
and, perhaps, her reserve was but 
occasioned by her reluctance to pain 
her child. Oh, how doubly anxious 
would Evelyn be hereafter to soothe, 
to comfort, to wean that dear mother 
from the past !, Though in this girl's 
character there was something of the 
impetuosity and thoughtlessness of 
her years, it was noble as well as soft; 
and now the woman's trustfulness 
conquered all the woman's curiosity. 

She entered the cottage of the old 
bed-ridden crone whom Aubrey had 
referred to. It was as a gleam of sun- 
shine, that sweet comforting face ; and 
here, seated by the old woman's side, 
with the Book of the Poor upon her 
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lap, Evelyn was found by Lady Var- 
grave. It was curious to observe the 
different impressions upon the cot- 
tagers maile by the mother and 
daughter. Both were beloved with 
almost equal enthusiasm; but with 
the first the poor felt more at home. 
They could talk to her more at ease : 
she understood them so much more 
quickly; they had no need to beat 
about the bush to tell the little 
peevish complaints that they were 
half-ashamed to utter to Evelyn. What 
seemed so light to the young, cheer- 
ful beauty, the mother listened to 
with so grave and sweet a patience. 
When all went right, they rejoiced 



to see Evelyn; but in their little dif- 
ficulties and sorrows, nobody was like 
"my good Lady!" 

So Dame Newman, the moment 
she saw the pale countenance and 
graceful shape of Lady Vargrave at 
the threshold, uttered an exclamation 
of delight. Now she could let out 
all that she did not like^'to trouble'the 

m 

young lady with ; now she could com- 
plain of east winds, and rheumatiz, 
and the parish officers, and the bad 
tea they sold poor people at Mr. Hart's 
shop, and the ungrateful grandson 
who was so well to do, and who for- 
got he had a grandmother alive ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 

*' Towards the end of the week we received a card from the town ladies."— 

Vicar cf Wakefield. 



The curate was gone, and the lesBons 
Baspended ; otherwise — as like each 
to each as sunshine or cloud per- 
mitted — day followed day in the calm 
retreat of Brook-Green; when^ one 
morning, Mrs. Leslie, with a letter 
in her hand, sought Lady Yargrave, 
who was busied in tending the flowers 
of a small conservatoiy which she had 
added to the cottage, when, from 
various motives, and one in especial 
powerful and mysterious, she ex- 
changed for BO sequestered a home the 
luxurious villa bequeathed to her by 
her husband. 

To flowers — those charming chil- 
dren of Nature, in which our age can 
take the same tranquil pleasure as 
our youth — Lady Vargrave devoted 
much of her monotonous and un- 
chequered time. She seemed to love 
them almost as living things; and 
her memory associated them with 
hours as bright and as fleeting as 
themselves. 

" My dear friend," Bald Mrs. Leslie, 
" I have news for you. My daughter, 
Mrs. Merton, who has been in Corn- 
wall on a visit to her husband's 
mother, writes me word that she will 
visit us on her road home to the Rec- 
tory in B shire. She will not put 

you much out of the wjiy," added 
Mrs. Leslie, smiling, *' for Mr. Mer- 
ton will not accompany her ; she only 
brings her daughter Caroline, a lively, 
handsome, intelligent girl, who will 
be enchanted with Evelyn. All you 
will regret is, that she comes to ter- 
minate my visit, and take me away 
with her. If you can forgive that 



offence, you will have nothing else to 
pardon." 

Lady Vargrave replied with her 
usual simple kindness, but she was 
evidently nervous at the visit of a 
stranger (for she had never yet seen 
Mrs. Merton), and still more I dis- 
tressed at the thought of losing Mrs. 
Leslie a week or two sooner than had 
been anticipated. However, Mrs. 
Leslie hastened to reassure her. Mre. 
Merton was so quiet and good-natured, 
the wife of a country clergyman with 
simple tastes; and, after all, Mrs. 
Leslie's visit might last as long, if 
Lady Vargrave would be contented 
to extend her hospitality to Mrs. 
Merton and Caroline. 

When the visit was announced to 
Evelyn, her young heart was suscep- 
tible only of pleasure and curiosity. 
She had no friend of her own age ; 
she was sure she sht>uld like the 
grandchild of her dear Mrs. Leslie. 

Evelyn, who had learned betimes, 
from the affectionate solicitude of her 
nature, to relieve her mother of such 
few domestic cares as a home so quiet, 
with an establishment so regular, 
could afford, gaily busied herself in a 
thousand little preparations. She 
lulled the rooms of the visitors with 
flowers (not dreaming that any one 
could fancy them unwholesome), and 
spread the tables with her own 
favourite books, and had the little 
cottage piano in her own dressing- 
room removed into Caroline's — Caro- 
line must be fond of music : she had 
some doubts of transferring a cage 
with two canaries into Caroline's 
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room also, but when she approached 
the cage with that intention, the birds 
chirped so merrily, and seemed so 
glad to see her, and so expectant of 
sugar, that her heart smote her for 
her meditated desertion and ingrati- 
tude. No, she could not give up the 
canarkft; bat ih« glass bowl with the 
gold fish — oh, that would look so 
pretty on its stand just by the case- 
ment ; and the fish — dull things ! — 
would not miss her. 

The morning — the noon — the pro- 
bable hour of th« important arriyal 
came at last ; and after having three 
times within the last half-hour visited 
the rooms, and settled, and unsettled, 
and settled again crery thing before 
arranged, Evelyn retired to her own 
room to consuH her wardrobe, and 
Margaret — once her nurse, now her 
Abigail. Alas ! the wardrobe of the 
destined Lady Vargrave — the be- 
trothed of a rising statesman, anewand 
now an ostentatious peer — ^th« heiress 
of the wealthy Templeton — was one 
that many a tradesman's daughter 
would have disdained. Evelyn visited 
so little ; the clergyman of the place, 
and two old maids who lived most 
respectably on a hundred and eighty 
pounds a-year, in a cottage, with one 
maidservant, two cats, and a footboy, 
bounded the circle of her acquaint- 
ance. Her mother was so indifi^rent 
to dress ; she herself had found bo 
many other ways of spending money! 
— ^but Evelyn was not now more phi- 
losophical than others of her age. She 
turned from muslin to muslin — &om 
the coloured to ihe white, from the 
white to the coloured — with pretty 
anxiety and sorrowful suspense. At 
last she decided on the newest, and 
when it was on, and the single rose 
set in the lustrous and beautiful hair, 
Carson herself could not have added 



a charm. Happy age I Who wants 
the arts of the milliner at seven- 
teen) 

" And here, miss ; here 's the fine 
necklace Lord Yargrave brought 
down when my Lord came last; it 
will look so grand 1 " 

The emeralds glittered in their 
case — Evelyn looked at them irreso- 
lutely ; then, as she looked, a shade 
came over her forehead, and she 
sighed, and elosed the lid. 

* No, Margaret, I do not want it ; 
take it away." 

''Oh dear, miss ! what would ny 
Lord say if he were down 1 And they 
are so beautiful ! they will look so 
fine { Deary me, how they sparkle f 
But you will wear much fia^ when 
you are my Lady.* 

"I hear mamma's bell; go, Mar- 
garet, she i^HitB you.** 

Left alone, ih» young beauty eaak 
down abstractedly, and though the 
looking-glass was opposite, it did not 
arrest her eye ; she forgot her ward- 
robe, her muslin drees, her fears, «Bd 
her guests. 

« Ah," she thought, "what aweight 
of dread I feel here when I think of 
Lord Yargrave and this fatal engage- 
ment ; and ev«ry day I feel it more 
and more. To leave my dear, dear 
mother — thedeareottage — oh ! I never 
can. I used to like him when I was 
a child ; now I shudder at his -name. 
Why is tiiis 9 He is kind'-he eonde- 
seends to seek to please. It was the 
wish of my poor Anther — fot father he 
really was to me ; and yet — oh, that 
he had left me poor and free ! ** 

At this part of Evelyn's meditation 
the unusual sound of wheels was 
heard on the gravel ; she started up 
—wiped the tears from her eyes — and 
hurried down to welcome the expected 
guests. 
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CHAPTER Y. 



(' Tell me, Sopby, my dear, what do yon think of our nefir risltors ? **— Viear t^ WakeflOd. 



Mrs. Mertoh and her dmgbter were 
already in the middle dntwing-roora/ 
seated on either side of Mrs. LeBlie. 
The former a iroman of quiet and 
pleasing exterior ; her face still hand- 
some, and if not intelligent, at least 
expressive of sober good-nature and 
habitual content. The latter a fine, 
dark-eyed girl, of decided counte- 
nance, and what is termed a showy 
style of beauty, — tall, self-possessed, 
and dressed plainly indeed, but after 
the approYcd fashion. The rich bon- 
net of the large shape then worn ; the 
Chantilly veil ; the gay French Cache- 
mire; the full sleeves,' at that time the 
unnatural rage ; the expensive, yet 
unassuming robe de soie; the perfect 
chauasure; the air of society; the 
easy manner ; the tranquil but scru- 
tinising gaze — all startled, discom- 
posed, and half frightened Evelyn. 

Miss Merton herself, if more at 
her ease, was equally surprised by the 
beauty and unconscious grace of the 
young feiry before her, and rose to 
greet her with a well-bred cordiality, 
which at once made a conquest of 
Evelyn's heart. 

Mrs. Merton kissed her cheek, and 
smiled kindly on her, but said little. 
It was easy to see that she was a less 
conversable and more homely person 
than Caroline. 

"When Evelyn conducted them to 
their rooms, the mother and daughter 
detected at a glance the care that had 
provided for their comforts ; and 
something eager and expectant in 
Evelyn's eyes taught'the good-nature 
of the one and the good breeding of 



the other to reward their young 
hostess by various little exdamatieiiB 
of pleasure and satisfiustion. 

" Dear, how nice ! — What a pretty 
writing-desk ! " said one. — ** And the 
pretty gold fish!" said the other. 
— " And the piano, too, so well placed;*' 
— and Caroline's fiur fingers ran ra- 
pidly over the keys. Evelyn retired, 
covered with smiles and blushes. And 
then Mrs. Merton permitted herself 
to say to the well-dressed Abigail : — 

" Do take away those flowers, they 
make me quite fiiint." 

" And how low the room is — so 
confined ! " — said Car(^ine ; — ^when the 
lady's lady withdrew with the con- 
demned flowers. ''And I see no 
Psyche — however, the poor people 
have done their best." 

" Sweei person. Lady Vargrave ! " 
said Mrs. Merton — " so interesting t 
— so beautiful — and how youthful in 
appearance !*" 

** Ko tournure — ^not niuch the man* 
ner of the world," said Caroline. 

" No ; but something better." 

« Hem ! " said Caroline. " The girl 
is very pretty, though too BmaH.** 

" Such a smile — such eyes—she is 
irresistible ! — and what' a fortune t — 
she will be a charming friend for you, 
Caroline." 

''Yea, she may be useful, if she 
marry Lord Vaigrave ; or, indeed, if 
she make any brilliant match. *What 
sort of a man is Lord Vargrave 1 " 

" I never saw him ; they say, most 
fiiscinating." 

"Well, she is very happy," sadd 
Caroline, with a sigh. ^ 
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CHAPTER VI. 



" Two lovely damsels cheer my lonely walk."— Lamb's Album Verses. 



Aftbb dinner — ^there was still light 
enough for the young people to stroll 
through the garden. Mrs. Merton, 
who was afraid of the damp, preferred 
staying within ; and she was so quiet, 
and made herself so much at home, 
that Lady Vargrave, to use Mrs. Les- 
lie's phrase, was not -the least ''put 
out " by her : besides, she talked of 
Evelyn, and that was a theme very 
dear to Lady Vargrave, who was both 
fond and proud of Evelyn. 

" This is very pretty, indeed I — the 
view of the sea quite lovely!" said 
Caroline. " You draw ] " 

« Yes, a little." 

"From Nature 1" 

" Oh, yes ! " 

"What, in Indian ink 1" 

" Yes ; and water-colours." 

" Oh ! — why, who could h£^ve taught 
you in this little village ; or, indeed, 
in this most primitive county 1 " 

" We did not come to Brook-Green 
till I was nearly fifteen. My dear 
mother, though very anxious to leave 
our villa at Fulham, would not do so 
on my account, while masters could 
be of service to me ; and as I knew 
she had set her heart on this place, I 
worked doubly hard." 

" Then she knew this place before? " 

"Yea; she had been here many 
years ago, and took the place after 
my poor father's death — (I always call 
the l&te Lord Vargrave my father). 
She used to come here regularly once 
a-year without me; and when she 
returned, I thought her even more 
meUncholy than before." 

''What makes the charm of the 



place to Lady Vargrave 1" asked 
Caroline, with some interest. 

" I don't know ; ' unless it be its 
extreme quiet, or some early asso- 
ciation." ^ 

"And who is your nearest neigh- 
bour]" 

" Mr. Aubrey, the curate. It is so 
unlucky, he is gone from home for a 
short time. You can't think how 
kind and pleasant he is — ^the most 
amiable old man in the world— just 
such a man as Bemardin St. Pierre 
would have loved to describe." 

" Agreeable, no doubt, but dull — 
good curates generally are." 

"Dull — not the least; cheerful, 
even to playfulness, and full of inform- 
ation. He has been so good to me 
about books ; indeed, I have learned 
a great deal from him." 

"I dare say he is an admirable 
judge of sermons." 

" But Mr. Aubrey is not severe," 
persisted Evelyn, earnestly : " he is 
very fond of Italian literature, for 
instance ; we are reading Tasso toge- 
ther." 

" Oh ! pity he is old — I think you 
said he was old. Perhaps there is a 
son, the image of the sire ? " 

"Oh no," said Evelyn, laughing 
innocently ; " Mr. Aubrey never mar- 
ried." 

" And where does the old gentleman 
live?" 

"Come a little this way — ^there, 
you can just see the roof of his house, 
close by the church." 

" I see ; it is tant sent peu triste to 
have the church so near you." 
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" Do you think bo ^ Ah ! but you 
have not seen it : it is the prettiest 
church in the county ; and the little 
burial-ground — so quiet — so shut in ; 
I feel better every time I pass it. 
Some places breathe of religion." 

" You are poetical, my dear little 
friend." 

Evelyn, who had poetry in her 
nature — and therefore sometimes it 
broke out in her simple language — 
coloured, and felt half ashamed. 

"It is a favourite walk with my 
mother," said she, apologetically; 
" she often spends hours there alone ; 
and so, perhaps, I think it a prettier 
spot than others may. It does not 
seem to me to have anything of gloom 
in it ; when I die, I should like to be 
buried there." 

Caroline laughed slightly. " That 
is a strange wish; but perhaps you 
have been crossed in love ] " 

"I! — oh, you are laughing at 
me I" 

" You do not remember Hr. Came- 
ron, your real father, I suppose 1 " 

"No; I believe he died before I 
was born." 

" Cameron is a Scotch name : to 
what tribe of Camerons do you 
belong r 

" I don't know," said Evelyn, rather 
embarrassed; "indeed, I knownothing 
of my father's or mother's family. It 
is very odd, but I don't think we have 
any relations. You know, when I am 
of age, that I am to take the name of 
Templeton." 

" Ah ! the name goes with the for- 
tune; I understand. Dear Evelyn, 
how rich you will be I I do so wish I 
were rich ! " 

"And I that I were poor," said 
Evelyn, with an altered tone and 
expression of countenance. 

"Strange girl! what can you 
meani" 

Evelyn said nothing, and Caroline 
examined her curiously. 

"These notions come from living 

No. 200. 



so much out of the world, my dear 
Evelyn. How you must long to see 
more of life ! " 

" I . — not in the least. I should 
never like to leave this place — I could 
live and die here." 

"You will think- otherwise when 
you are Lady Vargrave. — Why do 
you look so grave? Do you not love 
Lord Vargrave ] " 

"What a question I" said Evelyn, 
turning away her head, and forcing a 
laugh. 

" It is no matter whether you do or 
not: it is a brilliant position. He 
has rank — reputation — high office : 
all he wants is money, and that you 
will give him. Alas! I have no 
prospect so bright. I have no fortune, 
and I fear my face will never buy a 
title, an opera-box, and a house in 
Grosvenor Square. I wish I were the 
future Lady Vargrave." 

" I am sure I wish you were," said 
Evelyn, with great nalveU; "you 
would suit Lord Vargrave better than 
I should." 

Caroline laughed. 

"Why do you think sol" 

"Oh, his way of thinking is like 
yours ; he never says any thing I can 
sympathise with." 

" A pretty compliment to me ! 
Depend upon it, my dear, you will 
sympathise with me when you have 
seen as much of the world. But Lord 
Vargrave — ^is he too old 1 " 

"No, I don't think of his age; 
and indeed he looks younger than 
he is." 

" Is he handsome 1 " 

" He is what may be called hand- 
some — ^you would think so." 

" Well, if he comes here, I will do 
my best to win him from you ; so look 
to yourself." 

"Oh, I should be so grateful; I 
should like him so much if he would 
fall in love with you ! " 

"I fear there is no chance of 
that." 
3 2 
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'^Bot how,** said Bvelyn, lMeitat> 
ifigi^, alter & paiiB»; " how is h that 
you have seen so much move of tko 
world tban I haytt'1' I(tho«ght'Mr. 
Morion lired » grcsi deal in tb» 
country," 

"Tet, bnt- my nnele^ Sir John 
MertOB/ is membef for tke covnty : 
my grandmotlief on my fakkeiff^ side 
— Lady Elizabeth, wbor fana Tregpoay 
Oasile (wlnefa we hsve just left) for 
her jointnre^honM-^goes to towm 
almost every season, and I have spent 
three Beascms* with hen- She is a 
eharming old woman— quite the 
grande dome. I am scary to say ske 
renudna in Cornwall this.yeBr; she 
has not been very well; the phynlcians 
forbid late boors and London: bat 
^ven in the country w& are rery gay. 
My nnele lives near us, and, though a 
widower, has his hmaie fall when 
4own at Merton Park; and p8|)a/too, 
is rich-*-*very hospitable and popular 
— and will, I hope, be a bishop one of 
these days — ^not at all like a mere 
country parson ; and so, somehow or 
other, I have learned i» be ambitious 
— ^we are an ambitietiB fimiily on 
papa's side. But, alasl I hare not 
your cards to play. Young, beaut^l, 
and an heiress I Ah, what prospects ! 
You should make your Ottmma take 
you to town/' 

"To town! shewookibewreteiied 



at the^ v^ ide& Oh^ yon don't 
kiie>w TO." 

'^I ean'i betp> finxying; Miss 
Efvlyn,** said Caroline, archly, '' tlmt 
you ap» not so* bliad ta Lord Yar- 
grave's p«iflBetion», and so indifferent 
te* London,, only from the pretty 
innocent way of thinking, that so 
prettily and innoeeBrt.ly you express. 
I dare si^, if the tmth were known, 
there is seme handsome young rector, 
besides'the old curate, who f^ys the 
flBfte, and pleaches sentimental ser- 
monein wMte kid gloves."^ 

Eviriyn laughed merrily — so merrily 
that Caroline's* sufipieions vanished. 
They eontiDued to walk and talk thus, 
till the night came on, and tiien they 
went in; and Evelyn showed Caroline 
her drawings, which astonished that 
young lady, who was a good judge of 
aceomplifihmentSi Evelyn's perform- 
ance on the piano astonished her yet 
more; but Caro&ie consoled herself 
on this point, for her voice was more 
powerful, and she sang Frenx:h songs 
with much more spirit. Caroline 
showed talent in a^ she undertook, * 
but Evelyn, despite her sisai^city, 
had gemvLS, though as yet scarcely 
developed; fiMr she had quickness, 
emotion, susceptibility, imagination. 
And the difference between talent 
aad genius lies rather in the heart 
than the head^ 
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"DQa4t]u>af«oL 
The solemn whisperiiig influence of the Boene 
Oppressing thy young heart, that thou doet draw 
Sore cloeely tcyvof sidb* "—F. RtvAm : Wood WdBt and Bpmn. 



GAJioLiNsaad Eyelyn; as wa9 nstuiftl, 
became greirt Mends; Tbey weienot 
kindred to each other in dkpontMii, 
b«t the J were thremv together ; and 
friendskip ths» forced upon both. 
Unsuspecting and sangtoflie, it was 
natural to Evelyn to admire; and 
Caroline yrw, to her iBezperiease, a 
brilliant and imposing norelty, Bune- 
times Miss Merton's worldliness of 
thought shecfeed Erelyn; bat then 
Caroline had & way with her, a« if she 
w«re not im earnest— as if she^ wese 
Bserely indulging' aa inclination tot- 
wards irony ; nor was she without a 
certain yeiiB oi sentiment that persons 
a little hackneyed, in the wovld, and 
yonng ladies a littW disappeinted thst 
they are not wives instead of maids, 
easUy acquire. Trite as this veia of 
sentiment was, poor Evelyn thought 
it beautiful and most feeling. Then, 
Caroline was clever, entertaining, cor- 
dial, with all that superficial supe- 
riority that a girl of twenty-three who 
knows London readily exercises over 
a country girl of seventeen. On the 
other hand, Caroline was kind and 
affectionate towards her. The clergy- 
man's daughter felt that she could not 
be always superior, even in &Bhion, to 
the wealthy heiress. 

One evening, as Mrs. Leslie and 
Mrs. Merton sate under the verandah 
of the cottage, without their hostess, 
who had gone alone into the village — 
and the young ladies were confi- 
dentially conversing on the lawn, 
Mrs. Leslie said rather abruptly, " Is 



not Evelyn a delightfol ereatar«1 
How uneonseiom of her beauty; 
hew gnBple> and yet S9 natarally 
gifted I " 

''I haive never aeea one who inter- 
es^sed me more," said Mrs. Mertoa^ 
settling; her pSlerine/ ''she is- ex- 
tremely pMftty.'* 

" I ankseanxiou»ahoHt her," resunied 
Mrs. Leslie, thoughtfully; "Yon know 
the wish of the late Lord Yargraiv« 
that she should marry his nephew, 
the' pieseirb lord, when she reaehes 
the age of eighteen. She only waots 
nine or ten monthsi oi that time; she 
has seen notlmig of the world ; she is 
not fit to decide fw herself; and La^ 
y acgrwves the best of hiunaii creatvres, 
is still hersellalnvost tooinexperieneed 
in the world to be a g^de for one so 
young, placed in such peculiar cir- 
cumstances, and of prospects so bril- 
liant. Lady Yargrave, at heart, is a 
child still, and will be so, even when 
as old as I am." 

" It is very true," said Mrs. Merton. 
"Don't you fear that the girls will 
catch cold ] the dew is falling, and 
the grass must be wet" 

" I have thought," continued Mrs. 
Leslie, without heeding the latter part 
of Mrs. Merton's speech, "that it 
would be a kind thing to invite Evelyn 
to stay with you a few months at the 
Bectory. To be sure, it is not like 
London ; but you see a great deal of 
the world : the society at your house 
is well selected, and at times even 
brilliant; — she will meet young people 

o2 
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of her own age, and young people 
fashion and fonn each other.'* 

"I was thinking, myself, that I 
shoald like to invite her," said Mrs. 
Merton ; " I will consult Caroline." 

"Caroline, I am sure, would be 
delighted ; the difficulty lies rather in 
Evelyn herselfl" 

" You surprise me ! she must be 
moped to death here." 

" But will she leave her mother V 

"Why, Caroline often leaves me," 
said Mrs. Merton. 

Mrs. Leslie was silent, and Evelyn 
and her new friend now joined the 
mother and daughter. 

«I have been trying to persuade 
Evelyn to pay us a little visit," said 
Caroline; "she could accompany us 
so nicely : and if she is still strange 
with us — dear grandmamma goes too: 
— ^I am sure we can make her at 
home." 

"How odd!" said Mrs. Merton; 
" we were just saying the same thing. 
My dear Miss Cameron, we should be 
so happy to have you." 

" And I should be so happy to go, 
if mamma would but go too." 

As she spoke, the moon, just risen, 
showed the form of Lady Vargrave 
slowly approaching the house. By 



the light, her features seemed more 
pale than usual ; and her slight and 
delicate form, with its gliding motion 
and noiseless step, had in it something 
almost ethereal and unearthly. 

Evelyn turned and saw her, and 
her heart smote her. Her mother — 
so wedded to the dear cottage — ^and 
had this gay stranger rendered that 
dear cottage less attractive — ^she who 
had said she could live and die in its 
humble precincts ] Abruptly she left 
her new friend, hastened to her 
mother, and threw her arms fondly 
round her. 

"You are pale, you have over- 
fatigued yourself: — ^where have you 
been] — why did you not take me 
with you ] " 

Lady Yargrave pressed Evelyn's 
hand {^ectionately. 

" You care for me too much," said 
she. "I am but a dull companion 
for you; I was so glad to see you 
happy with one better suited to your 
gay spirits. What can we do when 
she leaves us 1 " 

" Ah, I want no companion but my 
own — own mother. — And have I not 
Sultan, too ] " added Evelyn, smiling 
away the tear that had started to her 
eyes. 
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*' Friend alter friend departs^ 
Who hath not lost a friend? 
Tliere is no union here of hearts 

That finds not here an end."— J. Moittooubt. 



Thai night, Mrs. Leslie sought Lady 
Yargrave in her own room. As she 
entered gently she observed that, late 
as the hpur was. Lady Vargrave was 
stationed by the open window, and 
seemed intently gazing on the scene 
below. Mrs. Leslie reached her side 
unperceived. The moonlight was 
exceedingly bright, and just beyond 
the garden, from which it was separa- 
ted but by a slight fence, lay the 
solitary churchyard of the hamlet, 
with the slender spire of the holy 
edifice rising high and tapering into 
the shining air. It was a calm and 
tranquillising scene; and so intent 
was Lady Yargrave's abstracted gaze, 
that Mrs. Leslie was unwilling to 
disturb her revery. 

At length Lady Yargrave turned ; 
and there was that patient and 
pathetic resignation written in her 
countenance which belongs to those 
whom the world can deceive no more, 
and who have fixed their hearts in 
the life beyond. 

Mrs. Leslie, whatever she thought 
or feu, said nothing, except in kindly 
remonstrance on the indiscretion of 
braving the night air. The window 
was closed : they sat down to confer. 

Mrs. Leslie repeated the invitation 
given to Evelyn, and urged the ad- 
visability of accepting it. " It is cruel 
to separate you," said she ; " I feel it 
acutely. Why not, then, come with 
Evelyn 1 You shake your head — ^why 
always avoid society? — So young yet, 
you give yourself too much to the 
past ! " 



Lady Yargrave, rose, and walked to 
a cabinet at the end of the room ; she 
unlocked it, and beckoned to Mrs. 
Leslie to approach. In a drawer lay 
carefully folded articles of female 
dress — rude, homely, ragged — ^the 
dress of a peasant girl. 

" Do these remind you of your first 
charity to me 1 ** she said, touchingly : 
<<they tell me that I have nothing to 
do with the world in which you and 
yours, and Evelyn herself, should 
move." 

" Too tender conscience ! — your 
errors were but those of circumstance 
—of youth I — ^how have they been 
redeemed ! — ^none even suspect them. 
Your past history is known but to the 
good old Aubrey and myself. Ko 
breath even of rumour tarnishes the 
name of Lady Yargrave." 

" Mrs. Leslie," said Lady Yargrave, 
reclosing the cabinet, and again seat- 
ing herself, ''my world lies around 
me — I cannot qyit it. If I were of 
use to Evelyn, then, indeed, I would 
sacrifice — ^brave all ; — ^but I only cloud 
her spirits : I laive no advice to give 
her — ^no instruction to bestow. When 
she was a child, I could watch over 
her ; when she was sick, I could nurse 
her ; but now she requires an adviser 
— a guide; and I feel too sensibly 
that this task is beyond my powers. 
I, a guide to youth and innocence ! — 
/ ! No, I have nothing to ofier her 
—dear child ! — ^but my love and my 
prayers. Let your daughter take her, 
then — ^watch over her, guide, advise 
her. For me— unkind, ungrateful as 
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it may seem — ^were she but happy, I 
could well bear to be alone ! " 

*' But she — how will she, who loves 
you so, submit to this separation ] " 

" It will not be long, and," added 
Lady Yaigrave, with a serious, yet 
sweet smUe, " she had better be pre- 
pared for that separation which mtiet 
come at last. As year by year I -out- 
live my last hope, that of OBoe mose 
beholding him — I feel that life be- 
QMBfie fedi>l!M:ABd feebler, tBA I lo«k 
move oa that quiet ekurdiyard as a 
htnie to wiiiah I lam mon retuHung. 



At all events, Evelyn will be called 
upon to form new ties, that must 
estrange her from me ; let her wean 
herself from one so useless to her, to 
all the world, — ^now, and by degrees." 

''fipeak not thus/' said Mrs. Leslie, 
strongly affected; *you have many 
years of happiness yet in store for 
you; — ^the more you recede from 
ytiothy the fairer life will become to 
you." 

*'<kd is good to ine,"«akl tbe lady, 
lauisg her meek «yeB ; '' and i have 
ialzaady ibuad it-»--4juKi eootented." 



• CHAPTER IX. 

'<(*ThegnBfeerpart 0f tiiam iMaMtHio^e^ifaainneAnrieh hlsprmenoe.*' 

Tbe Man cfi^ Wmrld. 



It was witii ihe groatort diffioulty .thai 
Evelyn could, at last, be persuaded 
to consent to the «epai)Atioii from her 
motthfir: she urept blttorly at the 
thooght. But Lady Yargrave, .tiioigh 
tcmehed, was firm, acd her fixvuMfls 
WBB of that Bofb, iiafklomig chaisaeter, 
wbsch JEvelyn never 'oould resist. The 
visit was .to last soaae snonths, it is 
true ; but she wovld return to the 
cottace; i(he would escape itoo--«>aiid 
this, periiaps, nncoiiseioinslyiieeoaeiled 
hernoce itiban laaight dse — iJhe {witodi- 
cal visit of Lord Yai^H^v-e. At the 
end of July, when tlie parBamentairy 
session, at that !UDLX!e£»nnod fisi^ 
uenally ^qvirod, h» aifrtkjB ewe to 
Bvook-Qseen for .a month. .His last 
visits had been moat unwelcssne to 
Ewl}si, «ad thia afoxt visit she dfieadod 
muB» tthaii«he kad any of ike formitr 
ones. It is «tiiMige, the c^pigiiance 
with midck she tooganded l^e suit jof 
her affisAoed I — sbe whose hosTt was 
yet vixgin— ^ho had Bovertseen any- 
one wbo, inform , THMsner, iS—d powers 
to ploaae, «oiild ftue •oonipared ^ the 
gay Lord Yasrgisnre. And yot a sense 
of hononr— «f wfkaAi was due to kor 



dead bene&etor^her'Viore than lather 
— *all oombated tkat-TepBgnaaioe, and 
left hor uaoertaan whsit course to fnr- 
tsne^ nnealoulating as io the iPntcare. 
In ihe happy elasticity of her spirits, 
taad fvith a AoneleBSBess almost mp- 
-proadung to levity, which, to «ay 
truth, was natural to her, she did siett 
'Ofhen Mcal the fiotenm fingagemfint 
that mnurtsoon faexati&ed onananlled; 
hat when ihat thought did occur, it 
isaddflnod her for kous, aoul left her 
listless suad despomdeni The visit to 
Mrs.ifJerton wns, then, finally aicanged 
• — ^the day of departure fixed — when, 
one aftoming, came the iollowing 
letter' from Imd Ymtsgrvfe himseff : — 



t*( 



Wo ihe Lady Fof^fmme, ^c, S^ 
'^Mt shbaa BSftiBva, 

'' I find that wo^am a <wosk's ksSy- 
•day in our xbornothing 'G]iaDiber,:aiid 
Uie ^v«atker is ao Mtghifol, that i 
long to share its e^ioyment with tkoan 
Iljovfe host. Yon wilU, -therefore, 'see 
me 'almost as soon as yonveceive this.; 
that is, I shall be wildi you lat dinner 
(m the isajtto (day. What can I say io 
Evelyn] Will you, dearest Lai^ 
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Yaaegfame, make her acoept all tbe 
'homage viiieh, wbm uttei^ hy^ me, 
«he MeniB lialf moliojed io T^eet 1 
'' la haste, mottL^eetMoai^ly ymau, 

' " Vaimhiavb.** 

This fetter ma I17 mo neaas'weleome, 
ettfaer to Mbl IiesUe «r ioEyeljo. 
The fonner foaoed that Lond Ysagtamb 
ironid disap^roTe of « viflit, the real 
obfects of irhich oonid Bomrmfy he 
omed to him. The ktter imw se- 
ninded of all i^e Paired to forget. 
Bst Lady Yaffgranre hcmelf rather re- 
joteed at the thought <ii lAunley's 
aarrincal. .Hitherto, in i£hefipirit ef her 
paasdve «nd gentle diameter, ahe 
had taken the eBgagemeat betnneea 
BveLym. and Loud Y«rgza^» almost as 
a maMer of course. The will aad 
wish of her kite hnaband opeEated 
most powerfaliy on her mind ; umA 
while EveSya was jet in childhead, 
liomfey'fi TiBito had eT«r been aoeept- 
ahle, and ,'the play&l girl l&ed ;^ie 
gay, good-humoured Lord, — who 
bvoBght her all sorts of ppesents, and 
appeased as fond xrf dogBas herself. 
But EvelysK'sTeeeBt change lof manner, 
her 6>eqneBt fits of d^ctiim and 
thought— baoe pointed out to Lady 
YargaTe by Mrs. Leslie — aroused all 
the affeetionate aad maternal anxiety 
of the former. She was resolyed to 
watdi, to examine, to semtinise— a«t 
only Erdyn's reception of Yai^grave, 
but, as £ur as 'She eould, the manner 
and difljpofliftion «f Yargrave 'himself. 
She frit how solemn a tmstwas the 
happiness of a whole life ; and she had 
that romanee of heart, 'learned from 
Ifatnre, not in boohs, which made her 
believe that tiiere eould be no ha|^- 
sess in a marriage-withoiit love. 

Tbe whole fitmily party were on 
the hMwn, when, jan honr earlier than 
hewBSCTpeeted,ifae travelling eamage 
of Lord Yaigrave was whirled ailong 
the narrow sweep^hatoondnctedfrom 
the lodge to the hoose. YargraTne, as 



he isaw the party, IdaMd his hand from 
the whodow; and, ieapimgfrom 4he 
fiarnageyWhenit stoppedat the p««h« 
haataned to aBoet his hestees. 

" 'My dear Lady Yatfgaife, I mm. m 
giad to see you. Yon are iMking 
«hanniBgly ; and Sqrriyn ?— oh, 'tiMve 
she is ; the dear oeqiiette, how loiviely 
she is !— •hew she has improved ! Bat 
who (smkmghisvetce), who «Be thorn 
ladies?'' 

" Gaests of <oaffa— Mrs. Ledie, whom 
yon hawe of ton heard ns speak of, hut 
never tne^*—" 

" Yes — and the others ? * 

*' Her danghter and gmndehfld.*' 

'"I shaU be ddllghied to knofw 
them." 

A more popular manner than Lord 
Yargrave's it is impossible to conoeire. 
Fiaak and pvepemesHng, even when 
the poor and seeklees Mr. Ferrers, 
■withont rank orvepntation~<hissmile 
— the tone of his voice — ^his iBUOuliar 
courtesy — apparently so inartiicial 
And a|^[yroaehing almost to « beyii^ 
bluntness of good-humour<-«t^ere irre- 
sistible in the rising statesman and 
&vmired eonrtier. 

Mrs. Meiton was <enehaiited with 
him ; Oav^iiie ithenght him, at the 
l&rst ghtnce, the most fiiecinatiBg 
person she had ever seen ; e^rcn Mrs. 
Ledne, more graore, oantious, and 
penetmting, waaalmost equally pleased 
with the first impresaiea ; aaid it •ims 
not till, in his oecasioBal sileaee, his 
features settled into their aatanal 
•^:pressien, that she fancied she de- 
tected, m the quiek su^iciens eye, 
and the close compression of the 
lips, the tokens of that wily, astute, 
aflwl worldly charaeter, which, in pro- 
portkm as he had risen m hiseareer, 
■e9«n his own party veiuetantly and 
mysterioiBsly .assigned to •one of their 
most prominent leaders. 

When Yargrave *ook Bvelynis 
hand, <and raised 4t with meaaang 
gallantly ito his iips, the girl first 
blushed deeply,.and th^oi turned pale 
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as death; nor did the colour thus 
chased away soon return to the trans- 
parent cheek. Kot noticing signs 
which might bear a twofold interpre- 
tation, Lumley, who seemed in high 
spirits, rattled away on a thousand 
matters — praising the view, the 
weather, the journey — ^throwing out a 
joke here, and a compliment there, 
and completing his conquest over 
Mrs. Merton and Caroline. 

" You have left London in the very 
height of its gaiety, Lord Yargrave," 
said Caroline, as they sat conversing 
after dinner. 

'' True, Miss Merton ; but the coun- 
try is in jbhe height of its gaiety 
too." 

" Are you so fond of the country, 
thenl" 

''By fits and starts — ^my passion 
for it comes in with the early straw- 
berries, and goes out with the haut- 
boys — ^I lead so artificial a life; but 
then I hope it is an useful one. I 
want nothing but a home to make it 
a happy one." 

''What is the latest newsl — dear 
London ! I am so sony — grand- 
mamma, Lady Elizabeth, is not going 
there this year ; so I am compelled to 
rusticate. Is Lady Jane D to 

be married at last 1 ** 

" Commend me to a young lady's 
idea of news — always marriage ! 

Lady Jane D ! yes, she is to be 

married, as you say — cU last I While 
she was a beauty, our cold sex were 
shy of her ; but she has now faded 
into plainness — ^the proper colour for 
a wife." 

" Complimentary ! ** 

"Indeed it is — for you beautiful 
women we love too much for our own 
happiness— heigho ! — and a prudent 
marriage means friendly indifference, 
not 'rapture and despair. But give 
me beauty and love; I never was 
prudent ; it is not my weakness." 

Though Caroline was ^his sole sup- 
porter in this dialogue. Lord Yar- 
grave's eyes attempted to converse 



with Evelyn, who was unusually 
silent and abstracted. Suddenly Lord 
Yargrave seemed aware that he was 
scarcely general enough in his talk 
for his hearers. He addressed him- 
self to Mrs. Leslie, and glided back, 
as it were, into a former generation. 
He spoke of persons gone and things 
forgotten ; he made the subject inter- 
esting even to the young, by a suc- 
cession of various and sparkling 
anecdotes. Ko one could be more 
agreeable; even Evelyn now listened 
to him with pleasure; for to all 
women wit and intellect have their 
charm. But still there was a cold 
and sharp levity in the tone of the 
man of the world that prevented the 
charm sinking below the sur&ce. To 
Mrs. Leslie he seemed unconsciously 
to betray a laxity of principle; to 
Evelyn, a want of sentiment and heart 
Lady Yargrave, who did not under- 
stand a character of this description, 
listened attentively, and said to her- 
self " Evelyn may admire, but I fear 
she cannot love him." Still, time 
passed quickly in Lumley's presence, 
and Caroline thought she had never 
spent so pleasant an evening. 

When Lord Yargrave retired to 
his room, he threw himself in his 
chair, and yawned with exceeding 
fervour. iHis servant arranged his 
dres8ing-rol>e, and placed his port- 
folios and letter-boxes on the table. 

" What o'clock is it 1" said Lumley. 

" Yery early, my lord ; only eleveiL" 

"The devil! — the count^ air is 
wonderfully exhausting. I am very 
sleepy ; you may go." 

"This little girl," said Lumley, 
stretching himself, " is pretematurally 
shy — I must neglect her no longer — 
yet it is surely all safe. She baa 
grown monstrous pretty; but the 
other girl is more amusing, more to 
my taste, and a much easier conquest, 
I fancy. Her great dark eyes seemed 
full of admiration for my lordship- 
sensible young woman I — she may be 
useful in piquing Evelyn." 
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Julio, " WUt thou hwe him ? "—The Maid in the Mill. 



Lord Yabobaye heard the next morn- 
ing, with secret distaste and displea- 
sure, of Evelyn's intended visit to 
the Mortons. He could scarcely make 
any open objection to it ; but he did 
not refrain irom many insinuations 
as to its impropriety. 

" My dear friend," said he to Lady 
Vargrave, "it is scarcely right in 
you (pardon me for saying it) to 
commit Evelyn to the care of com- 
parative strangers. Mrs. Leslie, in- 
deed, you know; but Mrs. Merton, 
you allow, you have now seen for the 
first time — a most respectable person, 
doubtless; but still, recollect how 
young Evelyn is — ^how rich — ^what a 
prize to any younger sons in the 
Merton £unily (if such there be). 
Miss Merton herself is a shrewd, 
worldly girl ; and if she were of our 
sex, would make a capital fortune- 
hunter. Don't think my fear is 
selfish ; I do not speak for myself. 
If I were Evelyn's brother, I should 
be yet more earnest in my remon- 
strance." 

" But, Lord Vargrave, poor Evelyn 
is dull here; my spirits infect hers. 
She ought to mix more with those of 
her own age, to see more of the world 
before — before " 

''Before her marriage with me. 
Forgive me, but is not that my affair] 
If I am contented, nay, charmed 
with her innocence — if I prefer it to 
all the arts which society could teach 
her, — surely you would be acquitted 
for leaving her in the beautiful sim- 
plicity that makes her chief fiiscina- 
tionl She will see enough of the 
world as Lady Vargrave." 



'' But if she should resolve never 
to be Lady Vargrave 1 " 

Lumley started, bit his lip, and 
frowned. Lady Vargrave had never 
before seen on his countenance the 
dark expression it now wore. He 
recollected and recovered himself, as 
he observed her eye fixed upon him, 
and said,«with a constrained smile — 

** Can you anticipate an event so 
fatal to my happiness, so unforeseen, 
so opposed to all my poor uncle's 
wishes, as Evelyn's rejection of a 
suit pursued for years, and so solemnly 
sanctioned in her very childhood 1 " 

" She must decide for herself," said 
Lady Vargrave. "Your uncle care- 
fully distinguished between a wish 
and a command. Her heart is as yet 
untouched. If she can love you, may 
you deserve her affection." 

" It shall be my study to do so. 
But why this departure from your 
roof, just when we ought to see most 
of each other ? It cannot be that you 
would separate us ? " 

"I fear. Lord Vargrave, that if 
Evelyn were to remain here, she 
would decide against you. I fear if 
you press her now, such now may be 
her premature decision. Perhaps 
this arises from too fond an attach- 
ment for her home : perhaps even a 
short absence from her home — ^from 
me — ^may more reconcile her to a 
permanent separation." 

Vargrave could say no more; for 
here they were joined by Caroline and 
Mrs. Merton. But. his manner was 
changed, nor could he recover the 
gaiety of the previous night. 

When,, however, he found time for 
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meditation, he contrived to reconcile 
himself to the intended visit. He 
felt that it was easy to secure the 
friendship of the whole of the Merton 
fEumly; and that friendship might be 
more useful to him than the neutral 
part adopted by Lady Vargrave. He 
should, of course, be invitod to the 
Eectory ; it was much nearer London 
than Lady YargcaiKe'B cottage— -he 
could more often mottpe from pablic 
cares to snpermtend Ms prrmbe tniter- 
estfl. A country neighbourhood, {uv- 
ticuktriy at that aeason of the year, 
^fn& neit likely to aiMmd in very 
^aagerotM rivAl& firelyn woald, be 
mw, be smrvit&dod by a tuforidly 
funjiy, and lie tbooght^hatrasutdvaA- 
iage; it night serve to daanpate 
Svelyn's tromantu: tendencies, Aad 
make her sensible of the ftleasiires ef 
the XottdML life, the official Tajik, the 
gay society thst ber ucidonirith him 
would offer us an eqni^ent (for her 
Ibrtune. In short, m waA his wont, 
he strove to make the bast of the msw 
inm &fbm had taken. Thsu^ 
S^oardian to Hiss Canfeeiran,«nd one 
of thje trustees' for the fortune riiewsas 
to receive on ftfatamiDg her miyority, 
he. had not tke ^ right to ddtotate as to 
her reeidenoe. The late krd'« vnll had 
itts^ressly and .pointedly «QTieboiated 
tJie natural and lawful authority lof 
Lady Vargrave in all luttton con- 
nected with Evelyn's ^duostion and 
home. It may be -as weU, in this 
plaoe, to aM, tfaut to Vargrave and 
the eo*tnistee, Mr. 'Gnstarus Denee, «. 
bafoker of pqpute and emmence, tbe 
testator left huge discsetionary powers 
as to the anrestHMMt of the fortune. 
He had «tated it as his wish that fMm 
one hundred and twenty to one hun- 
dred and thirty .tiiousaad pounds 
should be invested in the purchase 
of a landed estate ; but he had left 
it to tke discretion of thetrustees to 
increase that sum, even to the amount 
of the whole capital, should >an estate 
■ef ndoquate impoitanee be in the 



market; while the selection of time 
and purchase was unreservedly con- 
fided to the trustees. Vargrave had 
hitherto objected to every purchase 
in the market; not that he was in- 
sensible to the importance and con- 
sideration of landed property, bat 
because, till he himself became the 
legal receiver of the income, he 
thought it less trouble to suffer the 
money to lie in the funds, than to be 
-pesterad witiii all the onerous details 
in the management of an estate tiiat 
might never be his. He, however, 
«vith no less ardour than hk deoeased 
relative, looked forward to ihe time 
wlMn the title of Vargrave riiould be 
based upon ike v^neralile foundation 
of feudal manors and soignoriai 
acres. 

"Why did you not tell me Lord 
Vavgrave was so oharmiBg?" said 
Oaroline to Syvel jn, as the two girls 
were -sauntering, in fusdliair I^fo-d4^ 
along the gardens. ''You ^il be 
Teiy happy with sueh a companion.^ 

E^yn made no answer for a fe«r 
moments, and then, tmniskg abruptly 
ronnd to Oavdine, and stopping 
short, she said, with a kind of tewfol 
eagerness, ''Bear CSaroline, you nne 
*iSo wise, 00 kind too— advise me-* 
tdl me what is best. I am veiy 
^onhappy.** 

Miss Merton was moved and sis- 
prised by Evelyn's earnestness. 

■*' But wi»t is it;^y poor Evelyn," 
•said she ; *' why are you unhappy I-— 
you whose fete seems to me so 
unviable." 

"I cannot love Lord Vaigrave; I 
recoil from ihe idea of marrying him. 
Ought I not fairly to tell him so 1 
Ought I not to say, that I cannot 
fulil ihe wish that— oh, thwe 's the 
thougiht which lea^s me so irreso- 
lute ! — his uncle bequeathed to mo— 
me who have no claim of relationship 
•--^he fortune that should have been 
Lord Vaxgrave's, in ike belief that 
my hand would restore it to him. It 
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Is alttost % head to revise hua. Am 
I not to be pitied 1 " 

"fot vhy4tui you sot Icme Lord 
Yurgzave? .If |9ast the jsmmit^t^e 
jeunesBe, he is still handseaie : tie is 
nore tJuku iiaadsftue t he iias tiM «r 
of rank — an eye Hmt £MidiQates--A 
SBiile ihat wims — the maimecs that 
please — the abiittiee that ^eeTntnamri 
the w«rldl Handawie^eleyer ad- 
mired — distinguished — ^what can wo- 
man dLesiie mwce in htit lover — ^er 
hnsbaad? Have yon ever fomed 
some fancy, «oaie ideal of the one 
you «ould ioTe, and 'ho«r does Lonl 
Yax^rave &11 .short of the TisMU ?" 

" Have I •ever fonaed mol ideal I*— 
oh, yes I" said iEyrelyn, with a haw- 
tiful entfanshum that lighted up her 
ejes. Mashed in her cbeek, ased 
heaved her bosom beneath Ito r ohe ; 
'^ •something liiat in loving I oomld 
. also revere : a mind that wouM ei«VAte 
my own; a heart that ooald sym^ia- 
thise with my weakness, my IdIUob, 
my romance, if you will:; juad in 
whieh I cooXd tseasiire my whole 
soul." 

'' You paint a schoolmaster, not a 
lover!" said Caroline. " You do <nfi(t 
care, then, whether Idiis hero be hand- 
,Bome or yooagr' 

*^ "Oh, yes, he ahsttld be both," said 
Evelyn, innoeently; "and yet," she 
added, After a pause, a&d with an in- 
£uQtine playfulness of manner and 
counitenaace, " I know you will laqgh 
at me ; but I think I could he in love 
with more than one at ihe same 
time i '' 

'* A common case, boit a are eon- 
fesflion ! " 

"Yes; for if I mi^t ask £ir the 
youth and oatmard advantages that 
please the<eye, I -eoiuld also love with 
a yet deeper love that which would 
speak to my imagiaation — latelleet. 
Genius, Fame! Ah, these have an 
immortal youth and imperishable 
beauty of their own ! " 

Yeo are a very stcange girl." 
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"Bmi we <are q& very stemge 
auljgeet— <it is All jm eaigma ! ** said 
Evelyn, shafciag her wise little head 
witii a pretty gmvity — half mode, 
half veaL ''Ah, if Lsed Ymgnve 
ahsAdd love yoa--«ad yo»— <di, ywi 
woidd love him, and then I shonkl be 
£pee, and so happy I " 

They were ihea on Ae lawn ia 
sight of the cottage windows, and 
Lumley, Ufting his eyes from the 
newspapo:, which had just arrivod 
aad been seined with all a polttician's 
avidity, sa^ tihem in the distance. 
He thi»w down the faper, mused a 
moment or two, than took up his hat 
and jained them ; bat before he did 
so, he surveyed hamself ia the glass. 
" I think I look young enough, still," 
thought he. 

" Two eherrieB on one ebtOk" said 
litmley^ gaily : '' by tibe by, it is not 
a complimentary simile. What young 
lady would be like a eherry V-^ueh 
an uninteresting, eommon, ehari;^ 
boy-sort of fruit For my part, I 
always assooiate ^hernbes with the 
image of a youDg gentleman in oonln- 
roys and a skeleton jaeket, with one 
pocket Hill of marbles, and the other 
full of worms for fishing, with thme- 
half-penoe in the left paw^ and two 
cherries on one stalk (Helena and 
Hermia) in the right." 

"How droU you are I" aadd Caro- 
line, laughing. 

"Much obliged to yon, and don't 
envy your disoriminatioai — 'mc&an- 
oholy nmrks me for its own.' You 
ladies — ah, yours is the life for gay 
spirits and light hearts ; tons are left 
bniinoig mi politks-taw, vbyrie, 
and murder, by way of professions — 
abuse — nicknamed jfome; — and the 
privilege of seeing how nniversal a 
thing*-^^nQng the great ond i^e 
wealthy — ^is that pleasant vice, beg- 
gary ; wMeh privilege is prondiy 
entitled, ' patronage and power.' Are 
we the things to be gay—' droll,' as 
yon say ? — Oh, no, all our spirits Are 
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forced, believe me. Miss Cameron, 
did yon eyer know that wretched 
species of hysterical affection called 
* forced spirits V — ^Never, I am snre ; 
yonr ingenuous smile, your laughing 
eyes, are the index to a happy and a 
sanguine heart." 

" And, what of me ] " asked Caro- 
line, quickly, and with a slight 
blush. 

"You, Miss Merton? — ah, I have 
not yet read your ; character — a fair 
page, but an unknown letter. You, 
however, have seen the world, and 
know that we must occasionally wear 
a mask." Lord Yargrave sighed as 
he spoke, and relapsed into sudden 
silence; then, looking up, his eyes 
encountered Caroline's, which were 
fixed upon him ; — their gaze flattered 
him ; Caroline turned away, and 
busied herself with a rose-bush. Lum- 
ley gathered one of the flowers, and 
presented it to her. Evelyn was a 
few steps in advance. 

" There is no thorn in this rose," 
said he : " may the offering be an 
omen — ^you are. now Evelyn's friend 
— oh, be mine; she is to be your 
guest. Do not scorn to plead for 
me." 

"Can you want a pleader T' said 
Caroline, with a slight tremor in her 
voice. 

"Charming Miss Merton, love is 
diffident and fearful ; but it must now 
find a voice, to which may Evelyn 
benignly listen. What I leave unsaid 
— ^would that my new friend's elo- 
quence could supply." 

He bowed slightly, and joined 
Evelyn. Caroline understood the 
hint, and returned alone and thought- 
fully to the house. 

" Miss Cameron — Evelyn — ah, still 
let me call you so — as in the happy 
and more familiar days of your child- 
hood — I wish you could read my 
heart at this moment : you are about 
to leave your home — ^new scenes will 
Surround — new faces smile on you ; — 



dare I hope that I may still be re- 
membered 1 " 

He attempted to take her hand as 
he spoke ; Evelyn withdrew it gently. 

" Ah, my lord," said she, in a very 
low voice, " if remembrance were all 
that you asked of me " 

" It is all — ^favourable remembrance 
— remembrance of the love of the 
past — remembrance of the bond to 
come." 

Evelyn shivered. "It is better to 
speak openly," said she: ''let me 
throw myself on your generosity. I 
am not insensible to your brilliant 
qualities — to the honour of your 
attachment — ^but — ^but — as the time 
approaches in which you will call for 
my decision — ^let me now say, that I 
cannot feel for you — those — those 
sentiments, without which you could 
not desire our union — without which 
it were but a wrong to both of us to 
form it. Nay, listen to me — I grieve 
bitterly at the tenour of your too- 
generous uncle's will — can I not atone 
to youl Willingly would I sacrifice 
the fortune that, indeed, ought to be 
yours — accept it, and remain my 
friend." 

"Cruel Evelyn! and can you sup- 
pose that it is your fortune I seek ? — 
it is yourself. Heaven is my witness, 
that, had you no dowry but your 
hand and heart, it were treasure 
enough to me. You think you can- 
not love me. Evelyn, you do not yet 
know yourself. Alas ! your retire- 
ment in this distant vHlage — ^my own 
unceasing avocations, which chain me, 
like a slave, to the galley-oar of politics 
and power — ^have kept us separate. 
You do not know me. I am willing 
to hazard the experiment of that 
knowiedge. To devote my life to 
you — to make you partaker of my 
ambition, my career — ^to raise you to 
the highest eminence in the Matron- 
age of England — to transfer pride 
from myself to you — to love, and to 
honour, and to prize you — ^all this 
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will be my boast; and all this will 
win love for me at last. Fear not, 
Eyelyn, — fear not for your happiness ; 
with me you shall know no sorrow. 
Affection at home — splendour abroad 
— await you. I have passed the rough 
and arduous part of my career — sun- 
shine lies on the summit to which I 
climb. No station in England is too 
high for me to aspire to, — ^prospects, 
how bright with you ! how dark with- 
out you ! Ah, Evelyn ! be this hand 
mine — ^the heart shall follow ! " 

Vargrave's words were artful and 
eloquent; the worda were calculated 
to win their way — ^but the manner, 
the tone of voice, wanted earnestness 
and truth. This was his defect — 
this characterised all his attempts to 
seduce or to lead others, in public or 
in private life. He had no heart, no 
deep passion, in what he undertook. 
He could impress you with the con- 
viction of his ability, and leave the 
conviction imperfect, because he could 
not convince you that he was sincere. 
That best gift of mental power — 
earnestness — was wanting to him; 
and Lord Vargrave's deficiency of 
heart was the true cause why he was 
not a great man. Still, Evelyn was 
affected by his words; she suffered 
the hand he now once more took to 
remain passively in his, and said, 
timidly — 

" Why, with sentiments so generous 
and confiding — why do you love me, 
who cannot return your affection 
worthily] No, Lord Vargrave ; there 
are many who must- see you with 
juster eyes than mine — many fairer, 
and even wealthier. Indeed — indeed, 
it cannot be. Do not be offended, 
but think that the fortune left to me 
was on one condition I cannot, ought 
not to fulfil. Failing that condition, 
in equity and honour it reverts to you." 

"Talk not thus, I implore you, 
Evelyn : do not imagine me the 
worldly calculator that my enemies 
deem me. But, to remove at once 



from your mind the possibility of such 
a compromise between your honour 
and repugnance — (repugnance ! have 
I lived to say that word 1) — ^know that 
your fortune is not at your own dis- 
posal. Save the small forfeit that 
awaits your non-compliance with my 
uncle's dying prayer, the whole is 
settled peremptorily on yourself and 
your children; it is entailed — ^you 
cannot alienate it. Thus, then, your 
generosity can never be evinced, but 
to him on whom you bestow your 
hand. Ah ! let me recal that melan- 
choly scene. Your benefactor on his 
death-bed — ^your mother kneeling by 
his side — your hand clasped in mine 
— ^and those lips, with their latest 
breath, uttering at once a blessing 
and a command!" 

'* Ah, cease — cease, my lord I " said 
Evelyn, sobbing. 

** No ; bid me not cease before you 
tell me you will be mine. Beloved 
Evelyn! I may hope — ^you will not 
resolve against me." 

" No," said Evelyn, raising her eyes 
and struggling for composure ; " 1 
feel too well what should be my duty ; 
I will endeavour to perform it. Ask 
me no more now : I will struggle to 
answer you as you wish hereafter." 

Lord Vargrave, resolved to push to 
the utmost the advantage he had 
gained, was about to reply — when he 
heard a step behind him ; and, turn- 
ing round, quickly and discomposed, 
beheld a venerable form approaching 
them. The occasion was lost : Evelyn 
also turned; and, seeing who was the 
intruder, sprang towards him almost 
with a cry of joy. 

The new-comer was a man who had 
passed his seventieth year; but his 
old age was green, his step light, and 
on his healthful and benignant coun- 
tenance time had left but few furrows. 
He was clothed in black; and his 
locks, which were white as snow, 
escaped from the broad hat, acd 
almost touched his shoulders. 
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The old ma loiiled npoK Bvelym, 
and kJBsed her fortkead fondly. He 
then tnmed to Lord YwrgraTe, wiMy 
recoTeriiig his cwtoniaiy eelf-peBses- 
ftioQ^ adysaeed to- meet Yam with ex- 
tended hand. 

''My dew Mr. Anbtey, thk is a 
welconM enrpriae. I heard yon weie 
not at the! vicaiage, or I wonld have 
called on yoB.'' 

'^Yonr lontohlp hononra me," re- 
plied the oorate. " For the fiiat time 
for thirty yean I have been thna 
long absent fit>m my care ; but I am 
now returned, I hope, to end my d^B 
among my floek." 

''And wiist," Siked Yargrare — 
"what — if the question be not pre- 
snmptuouB— oeeaaionedyouranwilUng 
absence?" 

"My lord/' replied the old man, 
with a gentle smile, '^» new viear has 
been appointed. I went to Mm, to 
proffer an homble prayer that I might 
remain amongst those whom I re- 
garded as my children. Iha^re buried 
one generation — i have married an- 
other^—I have baptised a third." 

" You should iumre had the vicarage 
itself— yoB sheirid he better provided 
for, mj dear Mr.. Aube^ ; I will speak 
to the Lord Ghaaeettor." 

Five times before had Lord Tar- 
grave uttered the same promise, — 
and the ennrte smiled t» hear the 
&miliar words. 

" The vicarage, my lord, is a fiuadly 
living, and is new vested in a yonng 
man who requires wealth more than 
I do. He has been kind to me^ and 



re-established me a m e ng my flock : I 
woald not leanre them for a Inshopne. 
My ehild," eontxnoed the enrate, ad- 
dressing Evelyn with great affection, 
" yon %n sardy nnweU — ^yon are paler 
than when I left yen." 

Ivelfn dtug fondly to his aro^ 
and smiled — her old gay smile — as 
she replied to him, Thegr took the 
way tewards the he rog i 

The ewaite remained with them for 
an konr. There wan a mfaigled sweet- 
ness and dignity in hia manner whi<A 
had in it somethisig of the primitive 
ehar a c<>erTW9 poeticatty ascribe to the 
paeteca-of the ebmrck. LadyYargrave 
seemed te vie with Evelyn wMeh 
sfaovdd lofe^ himr the most. When he 
retired t0 has home, which was not 
many yards distant from the cottage^ 
Bvelyor pleading a headache, songht 
herckamber, asd Lnmley, to soothe 
his mertifieaftieB,. tnmed to* Gasoline, 
who had setAed h^fself by his side. 
Her conversation amused him, and 
her evident admiration flattered. 
While Lad^ Yargrave absented her- 
self, in motherly anxiety, to attend on 
Evelytt— while Mrs. Leslie was oeea- 
pied at her frame — and Mrsw Mertoa 
looked on, and talked indelentiy to 
the old lady of riteumatism and ser- 
mons, of children's cemplainta and 
servants' misdemeauonrs — the conver- 
sation between Lord YargravB and 
Gartriflne, at first gay and animated, 
grew gtadoally more sentimental and 
subdoed: their vdees took a lower 
tone, and GaroKne semetimes tnmed 
away her head and blushed. 
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CHAPTER XL 

** There stands tlie Messenger of T^uth— there stands 
The Legate of the Skies."— Ck>WFER. 



Fbox that night, Lumley found no 
opportunity for private conrersation 
mtii Evelyn ; she evidently shunned 
to meet with him alone ; she was ever 
with her mother, or Mrs. Leslie, or 
the gooflt cuiste, who spent much of 
Ms time at the cottage ; for the old 
man had neither wife nor children — 
he was alone at home — ^he had learned 
t»make his home with the widow and 
her daughter. With them he was an 
object of the tenderest affection— of 
the deepest veneration. Their lore 
delighted him, and he returned it 
with the fondness of a parent and the 
benevolence of a pastor. He* was a 
rare character, that viOage priest ! 

Bom of humble parentage, Edward 
Audrey bad early displayed abilities 
wMch attracted the notice of a 
wealthy irroprietor, wiio was not dis- 
pleased to affect the patron. Young 
Aubrey was sent to school, and thence 
to college as a sizar: he obtained 
seTeral prizes, and tool: a high de- 
gree. Aubrey was not without the 
ambition and the passions of youth : 
he went into the world, ardent, inex- 
perienced, and without a guide. He 
drew back before errors grew into 
crimes, or folly became a habit. It 
was nature and affection that re- 
claimed; and saved him from either 
alternative — fame or ruin. His 
widowed mother was suddenlystricken 
with disease. Blind and bedridden, 
her whole dependence was on her only 
son. This affliction called forth a 
new character in Edward Aubrey. 
This mother had stripped herself of 
so many comforts te provide for him 
— ^he devoted his youth to her in re- 
turn. She was now old and imbecile. 



With the mingled selfishness and 
sentiment of age, she would not come 
to London — she would not move from 
the village where her husband lay 
buried — where her youth had been 
spent. In this village the able and 
ambitious young man buried his hopes 
and his talents ; by degrees, the quiet 
and tranquillity of the country life be- 
cante dear to him. As steps in a 
ladder, so piety leads to piety, and re- 
ligion grew to him a habit. He took 
orders, and entered the church. A 
disappointment in love ensued — it 
left on his mind and heart a sober 
and resigned melancholy, which at 
length mellowed into content. His 
profession, and its sweet duties, be- 
came more and more dear to him ; in 
the hopes oi the next world he forgot 
the ambition of the present. He did 
not seek to shine — 

** Move skilled to>raiM the wretched Utaa 
to rise." 

His own birth made the poor his 
brothers, tmA their dispositions and 
wants familiar to him. His own 
early errors made him tolerant to the 
&ult» of others ; few men are charit- 
able who- remember not that thi^ have 
sinned. In ova fkults lie the germs 
of virtue*. Thws gradually and se- 
renely had worn away his life — ob- 
scure; but useful— -calm, but actiye— 
a man whom ''the great prizes" of the 
church might have rendered an am- 
bitious schemer — ^to whom a modest 
confidence gave the true pastoral 
pewer — ^to conquer the world within 
himself, and to sympathise with the 
wants of others. Yes, he was a rare 
character, that village priest 1^ 
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CHAPTER XII. 



" Tout notreraifloxmement eer^duit & c^der au sentiment."— Pa6cax» 



LoRd YargrayB; who had no desire to 
remain alone with the widow when 
the guests were gone, arranged his 
departure for the same day as that 
fixed for Mrs. Merton's ; and as their 
road lay together for several miles, it 
was settled that they should all dine 
at * * * whence Lord Yargrave would 
proceed to London. Failing to pro- 
cure a second chance-interview with 
Evelyn, and afraid to demand a formal 
one — ^for he felt the insecurity of the 
ground he stood on — ^Lord Yargrave, 
irritated and somewhat mortified, 
sought, as was his habit, whatever 
amusement ' was in his reach. In 
the conversation of Caroline Merton 
— shrewd, worldly, and ambitious — 
he found the sort of plaything that 
he desired. They were thrown much 
together; but to Yargrave, at least, 
there appeared no danger in the in- 
tercourse ; and, perhaps, his chief ob- 
ject was to pique Evelyn, as well as 
to gratify his own spleen. 

It was the evening before Evelyn's 
departure ; the little party had been 
for the last hour dispersed; Mrs. 
Merton was in her own room, making 
to herself gratuitous and unnecessary 
occupation in seeing her woman 
paxHc up. It was just the kind of 
task that delighted her. To sit in a 
large chair, and see somebody else at 
work — to say, languidly, " Don't 
crumple that scarf, Jane— and where 
shall we put Miss Caroline's blue 
bonnet 1 " — ^gave her a very comfort- 
able notion of her own importance 

* AU our reasoning reduces itself to 
yielding to sentiment. 



and habits of business — a sort of title 
to be the superintendent of a family 
and the wife of a rector. Caroline 
had disappeared— so had Lord Yar- 
grave ; but the first was supposed to 
be with Evelyn ; the second, employed 
in writing letters ; at least, it was so 
when they had been last observed. 
Mrs. Leslie was alone in the drawing- 
room, and absorbed in anxious and 
benevolent thoughts on the critical 
situation of her young favourite, 
about to enter an age and a world, the 
perils of which Mrs. Leslie had not 
forgotten. 

It was at this time that Evelyn, 
forgetful of Lord Yargrave and his 
suit — of every one — of every thing — 
but the grief of the approaching de- 
parture — found herself alone in a 
little arbour, that lilad been built 
upon the cliff to command the view 
of the sea below. That day she had 
been restless, perturbed; she had 
visited every spot consecrated by 
youthful recollections ; she had clung 
with fond regret to every place in 
which [she had held sweet converse 
with her mother. Of a disposition 
singularly warm and affectionate, she 
had often, in her secret heart, pined 
for a more yearning and enthusiastic 
love than it seemed in the subdued 
nature of Lady Yargrave to bestow. 
In the affection of the latter, gentle 
and never fluctuating as it was, there 
seemed to her a something wanting, 
which she could not define. She had 
watched that beloved fieu^e all the 
morning. She had hoped to see the 
tender eyes fixed upon her, and hear 
the meek voice exclaim, "I cannot 
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part with my child]** All the gay 
pictures which the light-hearted Caro- 
line drew of the scenes she was to 
enter, had vanished away — ^now that 
the hour approached, when her mo- 
ther was to be left alone. Why was 
she to go 1 It seemed to her an un- 
necessary cruelty. 

As she thus sate, she did not ob- 
serve that Mr. Aubrey, who had seen 
her at a distance, was now bending 
his way to her ; and not till he had 
entered the arbour, and taken her 
hand, did she waken from those reve- 
ries in which youth, the Dreamer, and 
the Desirer, so morbidly indulges. 

" Tears, my child I *' said the Curate. 
" Nay, be not ashamed of them ; they 
become you in this hour. How we 
shall miss you! — ^and you, too, will 
not forget us I *' 

"Forget you! Ah no, indeed. 
But why should I leave you 1 Why 
will you not speak to my mother — 
implore her to let me remain 1 We 
were so happy till these strangers 
came. We did not think there was 
any other world — here there is world 
enough for me ! ** 

"My poor Evelyn," said Mr Aubrey, 
gently, "I have spoken to your mo- 
ther, and to Mrs. Leslie ; they have 
confided to me all the reasons for 
your departure, and I cannot but 
subscribe to their justhse. You do 
not want many months of the age 
when you will be called upon to de- 
cide whether Lord Yargrave shall be 
your husband. Your mother shrinks 
from the responsibility of influencing 
your decision; and here, my child, 
inexperienced, and having seen so 
little of others, how can you know 
your own heart 1 ** 

" But, oh, Mr. Aubrey," said Eve- 
lyn, with an earnestness that over- 
came embarrassment, " have I a choice 
left to me 1 Can I be ungratefhl — 
disobedient to him who was a father to 
mel Ought I not to sacrifice my 
own happiness ) And how willingly 
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would I do so, if my mother would 
smile on me approvingly ! " 

" My child," said the curate, gravely, 
"an old man is a bad judge of the affairs 
of youth ; yet, in this matter, I think 
your duty plain. Do not resolutely 
set yourself against Lord Yargrave's 
claim — do not persuade yourself that 
yon must be unhappy in a union with 
him. Compose your mind — think 
seriously upon the choice before you 
— refuse all decision at the present 
moment — wait imtil the appointed 
time arrives, or at least more nearly 
approaches. Meanwhile, I understand 
that Lord Yargrave is to be a fre- 
quent visitor at Mrs. Merton's — there 
you will see him with others — ^his cha- 
racter will show itself — study his 
principles — his disposition — examine 
whether he is one whom you can es- 
teem and render happy ; — there may 
be a love without enthusiasm — and 
I yet sufScient for domestic felicity, and 
I for the employment of the affections. 
j You will insensibly, too, learn from 
, others parts of his character which he 
does not exhibit to us. If the result 
of time and examination be, that' you 
can cheerfully obey the late lord's 
dying wish — unquestionably it will be 
the happier decision. If not — if you 
still shrink from vows at which your 
heart now rebels— as unquestionably 
you may, with an acquitted conscience, 
become free. The best of us are im- 
perfect judges of the happiness of 
others. In the woe or weal of a whole 
life, we must decide for ourselves. 
Your benefactor could not mean you 
to be wretched ; and if he now, with 
eyes purified from all worldly mists, 
look down upon you, his spirit will 
approve your choice. For when we 
quit the world, all worldly ambition 
dies with us. What now to the im- 
mortal soul can be the title and the 
rank which on earth, with the desires 
of earth, your benefactor hoped to 
secure to his adopted child ? This is 
my advice. Look on the bright side of 
D 3 
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things, axiid wait calmly for the hour 
when Lord Yargrave can demand 
your deciaion." 

The worda of the priest, which well 
defined her duty, inexpreesibly soothed 
and comforted Evelyn ; and the ad- 
yice upon other and higher matters, 
which the good man pressed upon a 
mind, so softenei^at that hour to re- 
ceive religious impressions, was re- 
ceived with gratitude and respect. 
Subsequently their conversation fell 
upon Lady Yargrave — a thfime dear 
to both of them. The old man was 
greatly touched by the poor girl's un- 
selfish anxiety for her mothier's com- 
fort — by her fears that she might be 
missed, in those little attentions which 
filial love alone can render ; he wafi 
almost yet more touched when, with 
a less disinterested feeling, Evelyn 
added, mournfully, 

'' Yet why, after all, should I &n<^ 
she will so miss me ? Ah, tibough I 
will not dare complain of it, I feel 
still that «he does not love me as I 
love her." 

" Evelyn,''said the ourate, with mild 
reproach, " have I not said that your 
mother has known sorrow 1 and 



though sorrow does not annihilate af- 
fection, it subdues its expression, and 
moderates its outward slgna." 

Evelyn sighed, and said no more. 

As the good old man and his young 
friend returned to the cottage, Lord 
Yargrave and Caroline approached 
them, emerging from an opposite part 
of the grounds. The former hastened 
to Evelyn with his usual gaiety and 
frank address : and there was so much 
charm in the meaner of a man, whom 
apparenUy the world and its cares had 
never rendered artificial or reserved, 
that the curate himself was impressed 
by it. He thought that Evelyn might 
be happy with one amiable enough 
for a companion, and wise enough for 
a guide. But, old as he was, he had 
loved, and he knew that there are in- 
stincts in the heart which defy all oar 
calculations. 

While Lumley was conversing, the 
little gate that made the communica- 
tion between thegardeaa and theneigfa- 
bouriDg churchyard, through, whieh 
was the nearest access to the viUage, 
creaked on its hinges, and the quiet 
and solitary figure of X«4y Yargrave 
threw its shadow e^r the grass. 



CHAPTEK XUL 



** And I can linten to thee yet, 
Can lie upon the plain—- 
And lifltea till 1 4o beget 

That golden time ag:ain.'*'^WoB08woBiK. 



Ii was past midnight-n^ostess and 
guests had retired to repose — ^when 
Lady Yargrave's door opened gently. 
The lady herself was kneeling at the 
foot of the bed : the moonlight came 
through the half- drawn curtains of 
the casement; and by its ray her 
pale, calm features looked paler, and 
yet more hushed. 
Evelyn, for she was the intruder. 



paused at the threshold, till ha 
mother rose from her devotions, and 
then she threw herself en Lady Yar^ 
grave's breast, sobbing, as if her heart 
would break — hers were the wild, 
generous, irresistible emotionB of 
youth. Lady Yargrave, peihaps, had 
known iham once ; at least, she could 
sympathise with them now. 
She strained her child to ha> bosom 
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— «he stroked back her hair, and 
kissed her fondly, and spoke to her 
soothingly. 

« Mother," sobbed Evelyn, "I could 
not sleep — ^I could not rest. Bless 
me again — kiss me again; — ^tell me 
that you love me — ^you caxmot love 
me^as I do you ; — ^but tell me that I 
am dear to you — tell me yoa will 
r^ret me — ^but not too much — ^tell 

me " Here Evelyn paused, and 

could say no more. 

"My best, my kindest Evelyn," 
said Lady Yargrave, "there is nothing 
on earth I love like you. Do not 
fmcy I am ungrateful." 

"Why do yon say ungrateful! — 
your own child — ^your only child!" 
— ^and Evelyn covered her mother's 
&oe and hands with passionate, tears 
and kisses. 

At that moment certain it is, that 
Lady Vargrave's heart reproached her 
with not having, indeed, loved this 
sweet girl as she deserved. True, no 
mother was more mild, more atten- 
tive, more fostering, more anxious 
for a daughter's welfare ; — ^but Evelyn 
was right! — ^the gushing fondness, 
the mysterious entering into every 
subtle thought and feeling, which 
should have characterised the love of 
such a mother to such a child, had 
been, to outward appearance, wanting. 
Even in this present parting, there 
had been a prudence, an exercise of 
reasoning, that savoured more of duty 
than love. Lady Yargrave felt all 
this with remorse — she gave way to 
emotions new to her — at least to 
exhibit — she wept with Evelyn, and 
returned her caresses with almost 
equal fervour. Perhaps, too, she 
thought at that moment of what love 
that warm nature was susceptible; 
and she trembled for her future fate. 
It was as a full reconciliation — that 
mournful hour — ^between feelings on 
either side, which something myste- 
rious seemed to have checked before : 
— and that last night the mother and 



the child did not separate — ^the same 
couch contained them; and, wh^ 
worn out with some emotions which 
she could not reveal. Lady Yargrave 
fell into the sleep of exhaustion, 
Evelyn's arm was round her, and 
Evelyn's eyes watched her with pious 
and anxious love as the grey morning 
dawned. 

She left her mother, still sleeping, 
when the sun rose, and went silently 
down into the dear room below, and 
again busied herself in a thousand 
little provident cares, which she 
wondered she had forgot before. 

The carrii^eB were at the door 
before the party had assembled at the 
melancholy breakfast-table. Lord 
Yargrave was the last to appear. 

"I have been like all cowards," 
said he, seating himself; — " anxious 
to defer an evil as long as possible ; a 
bad policy, for it increases the worst 
of all pains — ^that of suspense." 

Mrs. Merton had undertaken the 
duties that appertain to the " hissing 
urn." " Yon prefer coflfee. Lord Yar- 
grave ? — Caroline, my dear ** 

Caroline passed the cup to Lord 
Yargave, who looked at her hand as 
he took it — there was a ring on one 
of those slender fingers never observed 
there before. Their eyes met, and 
Caroline coloured. Lord Yargrave 
turned to Evelyn, who, pale as death, 
but tearless and speechless, sate beside 
her mother ; he attempted in vain to 
draw her into conversation. Evelyn, 
who desired to restrain her feelings, 
would not trust herself to speak. 

Mrs. Merton, ever undisturbed and 
placid, continued to talk on : to oflTer 
congratulations on the weather — it 
was such a lovely day — and they 
should be off so early — it would be so 
well arranged — they should be in such 
good time to dine at * * *, and then 
go three stages after dinner — the 
moon would be up. 

"But," said Lord Yargrave, "as I 
am to go with you as far as 

j> 2 
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where our roads separate, I hope I am 
not condemned to go alone, with my 
red box, two old newspapers, and the 
blue devils. Have pity on me." 

"Perhaps you will take grand- 
mamma, then 1 " whispered Caroline, 
archly. 

Lumley shrugged his shoulders, 
and replied in the same tone, " Yes — 
provided you keep to the proverb, 
' Les extrSmea se toudterU,* and the 
lovely grandchild accompany the ve- 
nerable grandmamma." 

"What would Evelyn say]" retorted 
Caroline. 

Lumley sighed, and made no answer. 

Mrs. Merton, who had hung fire 
while her daughter was carrying on 
this " aside," now put in, 

" Suppose I and Caroline take your 
britzka, and you go in our old coach 
with Evelyn and Mrs. Leslie 1 " 

Lumley looked delightedly at the 
speaker, and then glanced at Evelyn ; 
but Mrs. Leslie said very gravely, 
**'No,we shall feel too much in leaving 
this dear place, to be gay companions 
for Lord Vargrave. We shall all meet 
at dinner; — or" she added, after a 
pause, "if this be uncourteous to 
Lord Vargrave, suppose Evelyn and 
myself take his carriage, and he 
accompanies you 1 " 



" Agreed," said Mrs. Merton, quietly; 
" and now, I will just go and see about 
the strawberry plants and slips — ^it 
was so kind in you, dear Lady Var- 
grave, to think of them." 

An hour had elapsed — and Evelyn 
was gone ! She had left her maiden 
home — she had wept her last farewell 
on her mother's bosom — the sound of 
the carriage-wheels had died away; 
but still Lady Vargrave lingered on 
the threshold — still she gazed on the 
spot where the last glimpse of Evelyn 
had been caught. A sense of dreari- 
ness and solitude passed into her 
soul :— the very sunlight — the spring 
— the songs of the birds — made 
loneliness more desolate. 

Mechanically, at last, she moved 
away, and with slow steps and down- 
cast eyes passed through the £eivourite 
walk that led into the quiet burial- 
ground. The gate closed upon her — 
and now the lawn — the gardens — the 
haunts of Evelyn — were solitary as 
the desert itself; — but the daisy 
opened to the sun, and the bee 
murmured along the blossoms — 
not the less blithely for the absence 
of all human life. In the bosom 
of Nature there beats no heart for 
manl 
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Els *lddicriy, oW tu0a irf<t>vyiJ.4vos ^tv kidkoav, 

UoM. Oil,, lib. i. 1. IG. 

Tbe hour arrived— yean haying rolled away— 
When his rotum tbe Gods no more delay. 
Lo ! Ithaca the Fates award ; and there 
New trials meet the Wanderer. 



BOOK 11. 



CHAPTER I. 

' Tk«rt 3s eontinmil fipriag md bnrest here— 

GdBtiaiaal, botb meeting 8t one time : 
For both the boughs do lavghkig bloMoas bear» 

And with fresh colours deck the wanton prime; 
And eke at once the heavy trees they climb. 

Which seem to labour under their fruits* load." 

BPsnasRrThe Garden (ifAdonU. 

* ♦ * "Visbon! 

In ip8& inesset formA."*— Tsrbnt. 



BbautT; thou art twice blessed ; thou 
blessest the gazer and the possessor ; 
often, at once the effect and the cause 
of goodness! A sweet disposition — 
a loi^elj BOTxl — ^ftn sifeotienftte nature 
—will speak in the eyes — the Itps — 
tiie Ih-ow — and become the eauae of 
beauty. On the other hand, they 
who bare a gift that oemmands lore, 
a key that efpeaa all hearts, are ordi- 
narily inclined to look with happy 
^es apoa the world — to be ebeerlvl 
and serene— to hope sad to eonfide. 
There k morewisdmn than the mlgar 
draaoiof inouradmirati^ ofa&irfaee. 
Evelyn Cameron was heautifiil . — a 
beaoty that cane from the hearty and 
went to the heart — a bemty, tbe very 
spirit ef wki<^ was lew! Leve smiled 
OB her diispled lip»-~4t reposed oa 
her open brow — ^it played m iht 



* Erea ia. beacrly, there exists ffae power 



profuse and careless ringlets of darkest 
yet sunniest auburn, which a breeze 
could lift from her delicate and virgin 
cheek. Love, in all its tenderness, — 
in all its kindnese, its unsuspecting 
truths Love coloured every thought ; 
munmfured in her low melodious voice ; 
— ^in all its symmetry and glorioue 
womanhood, Love swelled the swan* 
like neck, and moulded the rounded 
liiftb. 

&he was jfRst tke kind of person that 
takes the judgment by storm : whe- 
ther gay or grave, there was so eharm- 
ing and kresistible a grace about her. 
She seemed bom, net only to captivate 
the giddy but to turn she heads of 
the 81^. Bozidana was nothing to 
her. How, in the obscure hamlet of 
Broek Qreen, she had learned all the 
arts of pleaemg it is ioirpossibie to say. 
In her arch smile, the pretty toss of 
her head, the half i^yness, half free- 
dooB, of her w^niuag ways, it was as if 
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Nature had made her to delight one 
heart, and torment all others. 

Without being learned, the mind 
of Evelyn vas cultivated and well 
informed. Her heart, perhaps, helped 
to instruct her understanding ; for by 
a kind of intuition she could appre- 
ciate all that was beautiful and ele- 
vated. Her unvitiated and guileless 
taste had a logic of its own : no 
schoolman had ever a quicker pene- 
tration into truth — no critic ever 
more readily detected the meretricious 
and the false. The book that Evelyn 
could admire was sure to be stamped 
with the impress of the noble, the 
lovely, or the true ! 

But Evelyn had faults — the faults 
of her age ; or, rather, she had ten- 
dencies that might conduce to error. 
She was of so generous a nature, that 
the very thought of sacrificing herself 



for another had a charm. She ever 
acted from impulse — ^impulses pure 
and g^od, but often rash and impru- 
dent. She was yielding to weakness, 
persuaded into any thing — so sensi- 
tive, that even a cold look from one 
moderately liked cut her to the heart ; 
and by the sympathy that accom- 
panies sensitiveness, no pain to her 
was BO great as the thought of giving 
pain to another. Hence it was that 
Yargrave might form reasonable 
hopes of his ultimate success. It was 
a dangerous constitution for happi- 
ness 1 How many chances must com- 
bine to preserve to the mid-day of 
characters like this, the sunshine of 
their dawn! The butterfly, that 
seems the child of the summer and 
the flowers, what wind will not chill 
its mirth — ^what touch will not brush 
away its hues ? 



CHAPTER II. 

'< These, on a geDoral survey, are the modes 
Of pulpit oratory, which agree 
With no unletter'd audience.**— Folwhklb. 



Mbs. Leslie had returned from her 
visit to the Rectory to her own home, 
and Evelyn had now been some weeks 
at Mrs. Morton's. As was natural, 
she had grown in some measure 
reconciled and resigned to her change 
of abode. In fact, no sooner did she 
pass Mrs. Merton's threshold, than, 
for the first time, she was made aware 
of her consequence in life. 

The Rev. Mr. Merton was a man of 
the nicest perception in all things 
appertaining to worldly consideration : 
the second son of a very wealthy 
baronet (who was the first commoner 
of his county), and of the daughter of 
a rich and highly-descended peer, 
Mr. Merton had been brought near 
enough to rank and power to appre- 
ciate all their advantages. In early 



life he had been something of a " tuft- 
hunter;" but as his understanding 
was good, and his passions not very 
strong, he had soon perceived that 
that vessel of clay, a young man with 
a moderate fortune, cannot long sail 
down the same stream with the metal 
vessels of rich earls and extravagant 
dandies. Besides, he was destined 
for the church, — because there was 
one of the finest livings in England 
in the &mily. He, therefore, took 
orders at six-and-twenty ; married 
Mrs. Leslie's daughter, who had. thirty 
thousand pounds ; and settled at the 
Rectory of Merton, within a mile of 
the family seat. He became a ver^' 
respectable and extremely popular 
man. He was singularly hospitable, 
and built a new wing— containing a 
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large dining-room, and six capital 
bed rooms — ^to the rectory, which had 
now much more the appearance of a 
country villa than a country parson- 
age. His brother succeeding to the 
estates, and residing chiefly in the 
neighbourhood, became, like his father 
before him, member for the county, 
and was one of the countxy gentlemen 
most looked up to in the House of 
Commons. A sensible and frequent, 
though uncommonly prosy speaker, 
singularly independent (for he had a 
clear fourteen thousand pounds a-year, 
and did not desire office), and valuing 
himself on not being a party man, so 
that his vote on critical questions was 
often a matter of great doubt, and, 
therefore, of great moment — Sir John 
Merton gave considerable importance 
to the Reverend Charles Merton. The 
latter kept up all the more select of 
his old London acquaintances; and 
few country houses, at certain seasons 
of the year, were filled mora aristo- 
craticaUy than the pleasant rectory- 1 
house. Mr. Merton, indeed, contrived 
to make the Hall a reservoir for the 
Parsonage, and periodically drafted 
off the ilite of the visitors at the 
former, to spend a few days at the 
latter. This was the more easily 
done, as his brother was a widower, 
and his conversation was all of one 
sort — the state of the nation, and the 
agricultural interest. Mr. Merton 
was upon very friendly terms with 
his brother — looked after the property 
in the absence of Sir John — kept up 
the family interest — ^was an excellent 
electioneerer— a good speaker, at a 
pinch — ^an able magistrate — a man, in 
short, most useful in the county : — on 
the whole, he was more popular than 
his brother, and almost as much looked 
up to — ^perhaps, because he was much 
less ostentatious. He had very good 
taste, had the Reverend Charles Mer- 
ton ! — his table plentiful, but plain— 
his manners affable to the low, though 
agreeably sycophantic to the high; 



and there was nothing about him that 
ever wounded self-love. To add to 
the attractions of his house, his wife, 
simple and good tempered, could talk 
with any body, take off the bores, and 
leave people to be comfortable in their 
own way ; while he had a large family 
of fine children of all ages, that had 
long given easy and constant excuse, 
under the name of " little children's 
parties," for getting up an impromptu 
dance, or a gipsy dinner — enlivening 
the neighbourhood, in short. Caroline 
was the eldest; then came a son, 
attached to a foreign ministry, and 
another, who, though only nineteen, 
was a private secretary to one of our 
Indian satraps. The acquaintance of 
these young gentlemen, thus engaged, 
it was therefore Evelyn's misfortune 
to lose the advantage of cultivating — 
a loss which both Mr. and Mrs. Mer- 
ton assured her was very much to be 
regretted. But to make up to her 
for such a privation, there were two 
lovely little girls; one ten, and the 
other seven years old, who fell in love 
with Evelyn at first sight. Caroline 
was one of the beauties of the county, 
— clever, and conversible — ** drew 
young men," and set the fashion to 
young ladies, especially when she 
returned from spending the season 
with Lady Elizabeth. 

It was a delightful family ! 

In person, Mr. Merton was of the 
middle height; fair, and inclined to 
stoutness, with small features, beautiful 
teeth, and great suavity of address. 
Mindful still of the time when he 
had been " about town," he was very 
particular in his dress : his black coat, 
neatly relieved in the evening by a 
white underwaistcoat, and a shirt-front 
admirably plaited, with plain studs of 
dark enamel — his well-cut trowsers, 
and elaborately-polished shoes — (he 
was good-humouredly vain of his feet 
and hands) — won for him the common 
praise of the dandies, (who occasionally 
honoured him with a visit to shoot 
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hia^game, and flirt with his dftoghter^) 
" that old Merton was a laost gentle- 
xxumlike fellow— lo d d neat for a 
parson 1 " 

Such, mentally, mcrall j, and physi- 
caUj, waa the Beverend Gfaarlea Meir- 
ton, iect<»r of ICerton, brother of Sir 
John, an4 posaesBor of an .income, 
that, what with hia ridi iiring, hia 
wife's fortune, and hia own, whodi 
was not inconsiderable, amounted to 
between four and five thousand poimda 
a-year — which income, managed with 
judgment, as well as liberality, could 
not fail to secure to him all Qlq good 
things of this world — ^the respect of 
his friends amongst the rest. Caroline 
waa right when she told Evdyn that 
her papa was veiy difierent frooB: a 
mere country pajTson. 

Kow this gentleman eonld not fail 
^ see all the elaims that Evelyn might 
iairly advance upon the esteem, nay, 
the veneration, of himself and fiunily : 
a young beauty, with a fortu&e of 
about a quarter of a million, was a 
phenomenon that might fSsdrly be 
called celestial. Her pretensions were 
enhanced by her engagement to Lord 
Yargrave — an engagement which 
might be broken; so that, as he 
interpreted it, the worsi that eould 
happen to the young lady was to 
marry an able and rising Minister of 
State — a peer c^ the realm ; but she 
was perfectly free to marry a still 
greater man, if she could find him ; 
and who knowa but what perhaps 
the cMachS, if he could get leave of 

absence 1 Mr. Meartan waa too 

sensible to parsue thatthonghiiaztliar 
for the present. 

The good man was greatly ahoeked 
at the too-familiar mamner in which 
Mrs. Merton i^oke to thJa high-fated 
heiress — at Evelyn's tntvelling so &i 
without her own maid — ai her very 
primitive wardrobe — poor, ill-used 
child! Mjv Mertetn waa a connoiaBeiir 
in ladies' dress^ It was quite paimfiil 
to see that the unfortunate giii had 



been ao neglected. Lady TargniTe 
must be a very* strange person. He 
inquired cempassionately, whether she 
was allowed any podcet-money ? and 
finding, to bis relief, that in that 
respect Xisa Cameron was mumfi- 
eeiitly supplied, he suggested that a 
proper Abigail should be immediately 
engaged , that proper orders to 
Madame Devy should be imrniediately 
transmitted to London, with one of 
Evdyn's dresses, as a pattern for 
nothing but letagth and breadth. He 
almost stamped with vexation, when 
he heard that Evelyn had been 
placed in one of the neat IHtle rooms 
generally appropriated to young lady 
visitors. 

** She is quite eontented, my dear 
Mr. Merton ; sho is so simple ; she 
has not been Inrooght up in the style 
you think for" 

"Mrs. Merton," said the rector, 
with great solenmity, " Miss Cameron 
may know no better now ; but what 
will idle think of us hereafter? It is 
my maxim to reoolleet what people 
will be, and show them that respect 
which may leave pleasing impressions 
when they hove it in their power to 
show us civility in return." 

With many apologies, wbdch quite 
overwhelmed poor Evelyn, she was 
transferred from the little chamber, 
with its Freneh bed and bamboo- 
coloured washband-stand, to an apart- 
ment with a buhl wardrobe and a 
four-pest bed with green silk curtains, 
usually appropriated to the regular 
Chrifitmas visitant, the I>owager 
Countess of Chipperton : a pretty 
morfflng-room 'communicated with 
the slewing apartment, and thence a 
private staircase conducted into the 
gardens. The whole Iftmily were duly 
impreesed and re-impressed with her 
importance. Ko queen could be 
mote made oil E^pelyn mistook it all 
£or pure kindness, and returned the 
hoflfitality with an alleetion that ez< 
tem^ to the whole fitmily,^ but parti- 
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cularly to the two little girls, and a 
beautiful black spaniel. Her dresses 
came down from London — her Abigail 
arrived — ^the buhl wardrobe was duly 
filled — and Evelyn at last learned that 
it is a fine thing to be rich. An 
account of all these proceedings was 
forwarded to Lady Vargrave, in a long 
and most complacent letter, by the 
rector himself. The answer was short, 
but it contented the excellent clergy- 
man; for it approved of all he had 
done, and begged that Miss Cameron 
might have everything that seemed 
proper to her station. 

By the Bamce post eame two letters 
to Evelyn herself — one from Lady 
Vargrave, one from the curate. They 
transported her from the fine room 
and the buhl wardrobe, to the cottage 
and the lawn ; — and the fine Abigail, 
when she came to dress her young 
lady's hair, found her weeping. 

It was a matter of great regret to 
the rector that it was that time of 
year when — precisely because the 
country is most beautiful — every one 
worth knowing is in town. Still, 
howeyer, some stray guests found 
their way to the rectory for a day or 
two, and still there were some aristo- 
cratic old families in the neighbour- 
hood, who never went up to London : 
80 that two days in the we^ the 
rector's wine flowed, the whist-tables 
were set out, and the piano called into 
requisition. 

Evelyn — the objeet of universal 
attention and admiration — was put 
at her ease by her station itself; for 
good mannecs come like an instinct 
to those on whom the world smiles. 
Insensibly she acquired self-possession 
and the smoothness of society ; and if 
her childlike playfulness broke out 



from all conventional restraint, it only 
made more charming and brilliant the 
great heiress, whose delicate and fairy 
cast of beauty so well became her 
graceful abandon of manner, and who 
looked BO unequivocally ladylike to the 
eyes that rested on Madame Devy's 
blondes and satins. 

Caroline was not so gay as she had 
been at the cottage. Something 
seemed to weigh upon her spirits: 
she was often moody and thoughtful. 
She was the only one in the family 
not good-tempered; and her peevish 
replies to her parents, when no visitor 
imposed a check on the fiumily circle, 
inconceivably pained Evelyn, and 
greatly contrasted the flow of spirits 
whidi distinguished her when she 
found somebody worth listening to. 
Still Evelyn — who, where she once 
liked, found it difficalt to withdraw 
regard — sought to overlook Caroline's 
blemishes, and to persuade herself of 
a thousand good qnalitieB below the 
BttrfiMe; and her generous nature 
found constant opportunity of venting 
itself in costly gifts, selected from 
the London parcels, with which the 
officious Mr. Merton relieved the 
monotony of the rectory* These gifts 
Caroline could not refuse, without 
paining her young friend. She took 
them reluctantly, for, to do her justice, 
Caroline, though ambitious, was not 
mean. 

Thus time passed in the rectory, in 
gay variety and constant entertiiin- 
ment; and all things combined to 
spoil the heiress, if, indeed, goodness 
ever is spoiled by kindness and 
prosperity. Is it to the frost or to 
the sunfibine that the flower opens its 
petals, or the Iruit ripens from the 
blossom *{ 
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CHAPTER III. 



'* Hod. How sweet these solitary places arc 

« « « « « 

Ped. What strange musick 

Was that we heard afar off ? 
Curio. We Ve told you what he is— what time we '^ c sought liim— 

His nature and his name." 

Bbaumont and Flbtchbr : The Pilgrim. 



Onh day, as the ladies were seated in 
Mrs. Mertoa's mommgroom, Evelyn, 
who had been stationed by the window 
hearing the little Cecilia go through 
the French verbs, and had just finished 
that agreeable task, exclaimed, 

" Do tell me to whom that old house 
belongs— with the picturesque gable- 
end, and Gothic turrets — there, just 
peeping through the trees — I have 
always forgot to ask you." 

" Oh, my dear Miss Cameron," said 
Mrs. Merton, "that is Burleigh — ^have 
you not been there ] How stupid in 
Caroline not to show it to you. It is 
one of the lions of the place. It be- 
longs to a man' you have often heard 
of — ^Mr. Maltravers." 

" Indeed ! " cried Evelyn ; and she 
gazed with new interest on the grey 
melancholy pile, as the sunshine 
brought it into strong contrast with 
the dark pines around it. *' And Mr. 
Maltravers himself ? " 

" Is still abroad, I believe ; though 
I did hear, the other day, that he 
was shortly expected at Burleigh. It 
is a curious old place, though much 
neglected. I believe, indeed, it has 
not been furnished since the time of 
Charles the First. — (Cissy, my love, 
don't stoop so.) — Yery gloomy, in my 
opinion; and not any fine room in 
the house, except the library, which 
was once a chapel. However, people 
come miles to see it." 

« Will you go there to-day?" said 



Caroline, languidly ; " it is a very 
pleasant walk through the glebe-land 
and the wood — ^not above half-a-mile 
by the foot-path." 

^ I should like it so much." 

"Yes," said Mrs. Merton, "and 
you had better go before he returns 
— ^he is BO strange. He does not 
allow it to be seen when he is down. 
But, indeed, he has only been once at 
the old place since he was of age. — 
(Sophy, you will tear Miss Cameron's 
scarf to pieces ; do be quiet, child.) — 
That was before he was a great man 
— he was then very odd — saw no 
society — only dined once with us — 
though Mr. Merton paid him every 
attention. They show the room in 
which he wrote his books." 

" I remember him very well, though 
I was then but a child," said Caroline, 
— " a handsome, thoughtful face." 

" Did you think so, my dear 1 fine 
eyes and teeth, certainly, and a com- 
manding figure — but nothing more." 

" Well," said Caroline. " if yon like 
to go, Evelyn, I am at your service." 

" And — I — Evy, dear — ^I — ^may go," 
said Cecilia, clinging to Evelyn. 

" And me, too," lisped Sophia — the 
youngest hope — "there's such a 
pretty peacock." 

" Oh, yes — they may go, Mrs. Mer- 
ton, we 11 take such care of them." 

"Very well, my dear — Miss Ca- 
meron quite spoils you." 

Evelyn tripped away to put on her 
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bonnet — and the children ran after 
her, clapping their hands, — they 
could not bear to lose sight of her 
for a moment. 

" Caroline," said Mrs. Merton, affec- 
tionately, " are you not well 1 — ^you 
have seemed pale lately, and not in 
your usual spirits," 

"Ob, yes, I'm well enough," an- 
swered Caroline, rather peevishly; 
" but this place is so dull now — very 
provoking that Lady Elizabeth does 
not go to London this year." 

" My dear, it will be gayer, I hope, 
in July, when the races at Enaresdean 
begin; and Lord Vargrave has pro- 
mised to come." 

" Has Lord Vargrave written to you 
lately] 

No, my dear." 

Very odd." 

Does Evelyn ever talk of him ] " 

" Not much," said Caroline, rising 
and quitting the room. 

It was a most cheerful, exhilarating 
day; the close of sweet May; the 
hedges were white with blossoms, a 
light breeze rustled the young leaves, 
the butterflies had ventured forth, and 
the children chased them over the 
grass, as Evelyn and Caroline, who 
walked much too slow for her com- 
panion (Evelyn longed to run), followed 
them soberly towards Burleigh. 

They passed the glebe-fields; and 
a little bridge, thrown over a brawl- 
ing rivulet, conducted them into a 
wood. 

" This stream," said Caroline, 
"forms the boundary between my 
uncle's estates and those of Mr. Mai- 
travers. It must be very unpleasant 
to so proud a man as Mr. Maltravers 
is said to be, to have the land of 
another proprietor so near his house. 
He could hear my uncle's gun from 
his very drawing-ioom. However, 
Sir John takes care not to molest 
him. On the other side, the Burleigh 
estates extend for some miles ; indeed, 
Mr. Maltravers is the next great pro- 



prietor to my uncle in this part of the 
county. Very strange that he does 
not marry ! There, now you can see 
the house." 

The mansion lay somewhat low, 
with hanging woods in the rear ; and 
the old-fashioned fish-ponds gleaming 
in the sunshine, and over-shadowed 
^y gigantic trees, increased the vene- 
rable stillness of its aspect. Ivy and 
innumerable creepers covered one side 
of the house ; and long weeds cum- 
bered the deserted road. 

" It is sadly neglected," said Caro- 
line ; '' and was so, even in the livst 
owner's life. Mr. Maltravers inherits 
the place from his mother's uncle. 
We may as well enter the house by 
the private way. The front entrance 
is kept locked up." 

Winding by a path that conducted 
into a flower-garden, divided from 
the park by a ha-ha, over which a 
plank and a small gate, rusting off 
its hinges, were placed, Caroline led 
the way towards the building. At 
this point of view, it presented a large 
bay-window, that by a flight of four 
steps, led into the garden. On one 
side rose a square, narrow turret, sur- 
mounted by a gilt dome and quaint 
weathercock, below the architrave of 
which was a sun-dial, set in the stone- 
work ; and another dial stood in the 
garden, with the common and beau- 
tiful motto — 

" Kon nutnero horat, nisi terenat ! " * 

On the other side of the bay-window, 
a huge buttress cast its mass of 
shadow. There was something in 
the appearance of the whole place 
that invited to contemplation and 
repose — something almost monastic. 
The gaiety of the teeming spring-time 
could not divest the spot of a certain 
sadness, not displeasing, however, 
whether to the young, to whom there 
is a luxury in the vague sentiment 

* I number not the hours, unless sunny. 
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of melaacholy, or to those who, haying 
known real griefs, seek for an anodyne 
in meditation and memory. The low 
lead-coloured door, set deep in the 
turret, was locked, and the bell beside 
it broken. Caroline tumedimpatiently 
away. '' We mast go round to the 
other side/' said she, ''and tiy to 
make the deaf old man hear ua." 

" Oh, Carry ! " cried Cecilia, " the 
great window is open ; " and she ran 
up the steps. 

" That is lucky," said Caroline ; and 
the rest followed Cecilia. 

Evelyn now stood within the library 
of which Mrs. Merton had spoken. It 
was a large room, about fifty feet in 
length, and proportionably wide; some* 
what dark, for the light came only from 
the one large window through which 
they entered ; and though the window 
rose to the comioe of the ceiling, and 
took up one side of the apartment, the 
daylight was subdued by the heavi- 
nesB of the stonework in which the 
narrow panes were set^ and by the 
glass stained with armorial bearings 
in the upp«r part of the casement 
The bookcases, too, were of the dark 
oak which so much absorbs the light ; 
and the gilding, formerly meant to 
relieve them, was discoloured by time. 

The room was almost dispioportion- 
ably lofty; the ceiling, elaborately 
coved, and richly carved with gro- 
tesque masks, preserved the Qothic 
character of the age in which it had 
been devoted to a religious purpose. 
Two fireplaces, with high chimney- 
pieces of oak, in which were inserted 
two portraits, broke the symmetiy of 
the tall bookcases. In one of these 
fireplaces were half-burnt logs; and 
a huge arm-chair, with a small read- 
ing-desk beside it, seemed to bespeak 
the recent occupation of the room. 
On the fourth side, opposite the win- 
dow, the wall was covered with liMlcd 
tapestry, representing the meeting of 
Solomon and the Queen of Sheba; 
the arras was nailed over doors, on 



either hand ; the chinks between the 
door and the wall serving, in one 
instance, to cut off in the middle his 
wise miyesty, who was making a low 
bow ; while in the other it took the 
ground from under the wanton queen, 
just as she was descending from her 
chariot. 

JS'ear the window stood a gnmd 
piano, the oiUy modem article in the 
room, save one of the portraits, pre- 
sently to be described. On all this 
Evelyn gaaed silently and devoutly : 
she had naturally that reverence for 
genius wliich is common to the en- 
thusiaatic and young; and there is, 
even to the dullest, a certain intereat 
in the homes of those who have im- 
planted withiuL us a new thoug^l 
But here there was, she imagined, a 
rare and singuUr harmony between 
the place and the mental charac- 
teristics of the owner. She fancied 
she now better understood the sha- 
dowy and metaphysical repose of 
thought that had distinguished the 
earlier writings of Maltravers — the 
writingB composed or planned in this 
still retreat. 

But what particularly caught her 
attention was one of the two portraits 
that adorned the mantelpieces. The 
further one was attired in the rich 
and fanciful armour of the time oi 
Elizabeth ; the head bare, the helmet 
on a table on which the hand rested. 
It was a handsome and striking 
countenance ; and an inscription an- 
nounced it to be a Digby, an ancestor 
of Maltravers. 

But the other was a beautiful girl 
of about eighteen, in the now almost 
antiquated dress of forty years ago. 
The features were delicate, but the 
colours somewhat fiided, and there 
was something moumfal in the ex- 
pression. A silk curtain drawn on 
one side, Bcemed to denote how care- 
fully it was prized by the possessor. 

Evelyn turned for ezplaaatioa to 
her cicerone. 
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''This is the Bec<»id time I haye 
seen that picture/' said Caroline; 
"for it is only by great entreaty, and 
as a mysterious favour, that the old 
housekeeper draws aside the yeil. 
Some touch of sentiment in Mal- 
travers makes him regard it as sacred. 
It is the picture of his mother before 
she married ; she died in giving him 
birth." 

Evelyn sighed ; how well she under- 
stood Uie sentiment which seined to 
Caroline so eccentric ! The counte- 
nance fascinated her ; the eye seemed 
to follow her as she turned. 

" As a proper pendant to this pic- 
ture," said Carolin#, "he ought to 
have dismissed the effigies of y<m 
warlike gentleman, and replaced it by 
one of poor Lady Florence Lascelles, 
for whose loss he is said to have quitted 
his country ; but, perhaps, it was the 
loss of her fortune." 

" How can you say so 1 — ^fifi ! " cried 
Evelyn, with a burst of generous 
indignation. 

" Ah, my dear, you heiresses have 
a fellow-feeling with each other! 
Keverthelesfl» clever men are less 
sentimental than we deem them — 
heigho i^this quiet room gives me 
the spleen, I fancy." 

"Dearest Evy," whispered Cecilia, 
''I think you have a look of that 
pretty picture, only you are much 
prettier. Do take off your bonnet ; 
your hair just falls down like hers." 

Evelyn shook her head gravely; 
but the spoiled child hastily untied 
the ribands, and snatched away the 
hat, and Evelyn's sunny ringlets fell 
down in beautiful disorder. There 
was no resemblance between Evelyn 
and the portrait, except in the colour 
of the hair, and the careless fashion 
it now by chance assumed. Yet 
Evelyn was pleased to think that a 
likeness did exist, though Caroline 
declared it was a most unflattering 
compliment. 

''I don't wonder," said the latter. 



changing the theme, " I don't wonder 
Mr. Maltravers lives so little in this 
' Castle Dull ;^ yet it might be much 
improved. French windows and plate- 
glass, for instance ; and if those lum- 
bering bookshelves and horrid old 
chimneypieces were removed, and the 
ceiling painted white and gold, like 
that in my uncle's saloon, and a rich, 
lively paper, instead of the tapestry, 
it would really make a very fine ball- 
room." 

" Let us have a dance here now," 
cried Cecilia. " Come, stand up, 
Sophy ; " and the children began to 
practise a waltz step, tumbling over 
each other and laughing in fu^l glee. 

''Hush, hush! " said Evelyn, softly. 
She had never before checked the 
children's mirth, and she could not 
tell why she did so now. 

" I suppose the old butler has been 
entertaining the bailiff here," said 
Caroline, pointing to the remains of 
the fire. 

" And is this the room he chiefly 
inhabited — the room that you say 
they show as h!k?" 

"No; that tapestry door to the 
right leads into a little study where 
he wrote." So saying, Caroline tried 
to open the door, but it was locked 
from within. She then opened the 
other door, which showed a long 
wainscoted passage, hung with rusty 
pikes, and a few breastplates of the 
time of the Parliamentary Wars. 
" This leads to the nudn body of the 
house/' said Caroline, "from which 
the room we are now in and the little 
study are completely detached, having, 
as you know, been the chapel in 
popish times. I have heard that Sir 
Kenelm Digby, an ancestral connexion 
of the present owner, first converted 
them into their present use ; and, in 
return, built the village church on the 
other side of the park." 

Sir Kenelm Digby, the old cava- 
lier-philosopher! — anew name of inte- 
rest to consecrate the place ! Evelyn 
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could have lingered all day in the 
room ; and, perhaps, as an excuse 
for a longer sojourn, hastened to the 
piano — it was open — she ran her fairy- 
fingers oyer the keys, and the sound, 
from the untuned and neglected in- 
strument, thrilled wild and spiritlike 
through the melancholy chamber. 

" Oh ! do sing us something, Evy," 
cried Cecilia, running up to, and 
drawing a chair to, the instrument. 

"Do, Evelyn," said Caroline, lan- 
guidly ; " it will serve to bring one of 
the servants to us, and save us a jour- 
ney to the offices." 

It was just what Evelyn wished. 
Some verses, which her mother espe- 
cially loved; yerses written by Mal- 
travers upon returning, after absence, 
to his own home, had rushed into her 
mind as she had touched the keys. 
They were appropriate to the place, 
and had been beautifully, set to music. 
So the children hushed themselves, 
and nestled at her feet ; and, after a 
little prelude, keeping the accompa- 
niment under, that the spoiled instru- 
ment might not mar the sweet words, 
and sweeter voice, she began the 
Bong. 

Meanwhile, in the adjoining room, 
the little study which Caroline had 
spoken of, sate the owner of the 
house ! — He had returned suddenly 
and unexpectedly the previous night. 
The old steward was in attendance at 
the moment, full of apologies, con- 
gratulations, and gossip ; and Mal- 
travers, grown a stem and haughty 
man, was already impatiently turning 
away, when he heard the sudden 
sound of the children's laughter and 
loud voices in the room beyond. Mal- 
travers frowned. 

" What impertinence is this 1 " said 
he, in a tone that, though very calm, 
made the steward quake in his shoes. 

" I don't know, really, your honour; 
there be so many grand folks come 
to see the house in the fine weather, 
that " 



"And you permit your master's 
house to be a raree-show 1 — ^you do 
well, sir." 

"If your honour were more amongst 
us, there might be more discipline 
like," said the steward stoutly ; " but 
no one in my time has cared so little 
for the old place as those ii belongs 
to." 

" Fewer words with me, sir," said 
Maltravers, haughtily ; " and now go 
and inform those people that I am 
returned, and wish for no guests but 
those I invite myself." 

"Sir!" 

" Do you not hear me 1 Say, that 
if it so please ^hem, these old ruins 
are my property, and are not to be 
jobbed out to the insolence of public 
curiosity. Go, sir." 

" But — I beg pardon, your honour 
—if they be great folks 1 " 

" Great folks ! — ^great ! Ay, there 
it is. . Why, if they be great foXki., 
they have great houses of their own, 
Mr. Justis." 

The steward stared. ''Perhaps, 
your honour," he put in, depreca- 
tingly, " they be Mr. Morton's family: 
they come very often when the Lon- 
don gentlemen are with them." 

"Merton!— oh, the cringing par- 
son. Harkye! one word more with 
me, sir, and you quit my service to- 
morrow." 

Mr. Justis lifted his eyes and hands 
to heaven : but there was something 
in his master's voice and look which 
checked reply, and he turned slowly 
to the door — ^when a voice of such 
heavenly sweetness, was heard with- 
out, that it arrested his own step, and 
made the stem Maltravers start in 
his seat He held up his hand to the 
steward to delay his errand, and lis- 
tened, charmed and spell-bound. His 
own words came on his ear — ^words 
long unfamiliar to him, and at first 
but imperfectly remembered — words 
connected with the early and virgin 
years of poetry and aspiration — words 
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that were as the ghosts of thoughts 
now far too gentle for his altered 
soul. He bowed down his head, and 
the dark shade left his brow. 

The song ceased. Maltravers moved 
with a sigh, and his eyes rested on 
the form of the steward with his hand 
on the door. 

" Shall I give your honour's mes- 
sage 'i " said Mr. Justis, gravely. 

"No — ^take care for the future: 
leave me now." 

Mr. Justis made one leg, and then, 
well pleased, took to both. 

"Well," thought he, as he departed, 
*' how foreign parts do spoil a gentle- 
man ! — so mild as he was once ! I 
must botch up the accounts, I see — 
the sqnire has grown sharp." 

As Evelyn concluded her song, 
she — whose charm in singing was that 
she sang from the heart — ^was so 
touched by the melancholy music of 
the air and words, that her voice 
faltered, and the last line died in- 
andibly on her lips. 

The children sprang up and kissed 
her. 

«0h/' cried Cecilia, "there is the 
beantiful peacock ! " And there, in- 
deed, on the steps without — ^perhaps 
attracted by the music, stood the 
picturesque bird. The children ran 
out to greet their old favourite, who 
was extremely tame; and presently 
Cecilia returned. 

" Oh, Carry ! do see what beautiful 
horses are coming up the park ! " 

Caroline, who was a good rider, and 
fond of horses, and whose curiosity 
was always aroused by things con- 
nected with show and station — suf- 
fered the little girl to draw her into 
the garden. Two grooms, each 
mounted on a horse of the pure 
Arabian breed, and each leading an- 
other, swathed and bandaged, were 
riding slowly up the road ; and Caro- 
line was so attracted by the novel ap- 
pearance of the animals in a place so 
deserted, that she followed the chil> 
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dren towards them, to learn who 
could possibly be their . enviable 
owner. Evelyn, forgotten for the 
moment, remained alone. She was 
pleased at being so, and once more 
turned to the picture which had so 
attracted her before. The mild eyes 
fixed on her, with an expression that 
recalled to her mind her own mother. 

"And," thought she, as she gazed, 
** this fair creature did not live to 
know the fame of her son — to rejoice 
in his success — or to soothe his grief. 
And he, that son — ^a disappointed 
and solitary exile in distant lands, 
while strangers stand within his de- 
serted hall ! " 

The images she had conjured up 
moved and absorbed her, and she con- 
tinued to stand before the picture, 
gazing upward with moistened eyes. 
It was a beautiful vision as she thus 
stood, with her delicate bloom, her 
luxuriant hair (for the hat was not 
yet replaced) — her elastic form, so 
full of youth, and health, and hope — 
the living form beside the faded can- 
vass of the dead — once youthful, ten- 
der, lovely as herself ! Evelyn turned 
away with a sigh — the sigh was re- 
echoed yet more deeply. She started : 
the door that led to the study was 
opened, and in the aperture was the 
figure of a man, in the prime of life. 
His hair, still luxuriant as in his 
earliest youth, though darkened by 
the suns of the East, curled over a 
forehead of majestic expanse. The 
high and proud features, that well 
became a stature above the ordinary 
standard — the pale but bronzed com- 
plexion — the large eyes of deepest 
blue, shaded by dark brows and 
lashes — and, more than all, that ex- 
pression at once of passion and re- 
pose which characterises the old 
Italian portraits, and seems to denote 
the inscrutable power that experience 
imparts to intellect — constituted an 
ensemble which, if not faultlessly 
handsome, was eminently striking, 
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and formt d at onee to intttMst. and 
coomuwd. It was a &ce, ooce seen, 
never to le forgotten ; it was a face 
that had long, luJf uofionBciouslj, 
haunted Evelyn's joung dreams ; it 
was a iSftce she had seen before, though 
thm younger, and milder, and f^er, 
it wore a different a^ct. 

Evelyn stood rooted to the spot^ 
feeling herself blush to her very 
temples — an enchanting picture of 
bashful confusion, and innocent alarm. 

" Do nx)t let me regret my return," 
said the stranger, approaching after 
a short pause, and with much gentle- 
ness in his voice and smile^ "and 
think that the owner is doomed to 
scare away the fair spirits that luumt- 
ed th.e spot in his absence." 

"The owner!" uepeaied Evelyn, 
aLniiDst inaudibly, aiui in increased 
embarrassment; *' are you then, the 
—the ? " 

" Yes," courteously interrupted the 
stranger, seeing her confusion; " my 
name is Haltravers; and I am to 
blame for not. having informed you 
of my Buddjen return, or for now tres- 
passing on your presenjce.. But you 
see my etscuse;" and he pointed to 
the instrument. ''Yoah&ve the magic 
that draws even the. serpent from his 
hole. But you are not alone ?" 

«0h, no! no, indeed! Miss Mor- 
ton is with me. 1 know not where 
she is gone. I will seek her." 

" Miss Merton ! You are not then 
one of that family V 

" No, only a guest. I will find her 
— she must apologise for us. We 
were not aware that you were here 
—■indeed we were not." 

"That ia a cruel excuse^" said Mai- 
traver8> smiling ^ her eagerness: 
and the smile and the look remipded 
her yet more forcibly of the time 
when h@ hud carried her in his arms, 
and soothfid her suffering, and praiaed 
her courage and pressed the kiss air 
most of at lover on her hand. At that 
thougUiShe bhwhed yet more deeply^ 



and yet m«re.eBf9ecIy, turnAd to esa^e^ 

Haltravers did not seek to detain 
her, but siienily followed her stepa^ 
She had scaroely gained the window, 
before little Cecilia scampered in, 
crying—' 

"Only think! Mr. Maltravezs has 
come back, and brought such beauti- 
ful horses 1 " 

Cecilia stopped abruptly, as she 
caught sight of the stranger ; and the 
next moment Caroline herself ap- 
peered^ Her worldly experience and 
quick sense saw immediately what had 
chanced : and she hastened to apolo- 
gise to Maltravers, and congratulate 
him on his return, with an ease that 
astonished poor Evelyn, and by no 
means seemed appreciated by Mal- 
travers, himsel£ He replied with 
brief and haughij' courtesy. 

"My father," continued Caroline, 
" will be so glad to hear you are come 
back. He. will hasten to pay you^his 
respecia, and apologise for his truants 
But I have not formally introduced 
you to my &llow-offender. My dear, 
let me present to you one whom Fame 
has already made knowh to you — Mr. 
Maltrayers, Miss Cameron, daughter- 
in-law," she added, .in a lower voice, 
" to the late Iiord Vargrave." 

At the first part of this introduction 
Maltravers frowned — at the last, he 
foigot all displeasure. 

" Is it possible 1 I thought I had 
seen you before, but in a dream. Ah ! 
then we are not quite strangers 1 " 

Evelyn's eye met his, and though 
she coloured and strove to look grave, 
a half smile brought out the dimples 
that played round her arch lips. 

" But yon do. not remember me 1 " 
added Maltravers. 

" Oh, yesil " exclaimed Evelyn, with 
asuddenjTnBJolae;; and then checked 
herselfi 

Caroline came to her friend's relieC 

"What is thi8^<-you. surprise me 
— ^where did you evec see Mr. Mal- 
trayera b^ore ? " 
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" I can answer that question, Miss 
Merton. When Miss Cameron was 
but a child, as high as my little friend 
here, an accident on the road procured 
me her acquaintance ; and the sweet- 
ness and fortitude she then displayed 
left an impression on me not worn 
out even to this day. And thus we 
meet again/' added Haltravers, in a 
muttered voice, as to himself " Haw 
stnuQge a thing life is ! " 

"WeU;* said Hiaa Merton, ''we 
must intrude on, you no niAie — you 
have 80 mudi to do.. I am so. sorry 
Sir John is not down to welcoBie you; 
but I hope we shall be good neigh- 
bouiB. Aurtvoirl" 

And, faaoLcying' herself most ohann- 
ing, Caroline bowied, smiled, and 
w^ed oflPwitlrbertQtin. Maltraven 
paused ineaolute. If Evelyn had 
lo^ed back, ha would- have accom:^ 
paniedthem home; but Evelyn, did 
not look baeky— andh&^tayed. 



Miss Merton rallied her young 
friend unmercifully, as they walked 
homeward, and she extracted a very 
brief and imperfect history of the 
adventure that had formed the first 
acquaintance, and of the interview by 
which it had been renewed. But 
Evelyn did not heed her; and tho' 
moment they arrived at the rectory, 
she hastened to shut herself in her 
room, and write the account of her 
adventure to her mother. How often, 
in her girlish reveries, had she thought 
of that incident — ^that stranger ! And 
now, by such a chance, and after so 
many yeatSf to meet the Unknown, 
by his own hearth 1 and that Unknown 
to be Maltravers ! It was as if a dream 
had.conm true. While she was yet 
musing — and the letter not yet begun 
— she heacd the sound of joy-bells in 
the diatanoe^-at once she divined the 
cause; it waa. the welcome of the 
wan4ecexL to. hifi. solitary home ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 

(• Mais en ooBnaitsant Totre oondition natanllA, umb des moyeoi qui lui sont propres, 
et ne pretendea pas Hgner par one autre voie que par celle qui voua fait roi."~PA8CiiL. 



Ih the heart, as in the ocean, the 
great tides ebb and flow. The waves 
which had once nrged on the spirit 
of Ernest Maltravers to the rocks and 
fihoals of active life, had long since 
receded back upon the calm depths, 
and left the strand bare. With a 
melancholy and disappointed mind, 
he had quitted the land of his birth ; 
and new scenes, strange and wild, had 
risen before his wandering gaze. 
Wearied with civilisation, and sated 
with many of the triumphs for which 
civilised men drudge and toil, and 
disquiet themselves in vain, he had 
plunged amongst hordes, scarce re- 
deemed from primieval barbarism. 
The adventures through which he had 
passed, and in which life itself could 
only be preserved by wary vigilance, 
and ready energies, had forced him, 
for a while, from the indulgence of 
morbid contemplations. His heart, 
indeed, had been left inactive; but 
his intellect and his physical powers 
had been kept in hourly exercise. He 
returned to the world of his equals 
with a mind laden with the treasures 
of a various and vast experience, and 
with much of the same gloomy moral 
as that which, on emerging from the 
Catacombs, assured the restless specu- 
lations of Rasselas of the vanity of 
human life and the folly of moral 
aspirations. 

Ernest Maltravers, never a fiEiultless 
or completed character, falling short 
in practice of his own capacities, 
moral and intellectual, from his very 

* But in understanding your natural con- 
dition, use the means which are proper to it ; 
and pretend not to govern by any other way> 
than by thrt which constitutes yott govemor. 



desire to overpass the limits of the 
Great and €k)od, was seemingly as 
far as heretofore from the grand 
secret of life. It was not so in reality 
—his mind had acquired what before 
it wanted — hardness; and we are 
nearer to true virtue and true happi- 
ness when we demand too little from 
men, than when we exact too much. 

Nevertheless, partly from the strange 
life that had thrown him amongst 
men whom safety itself made it neces- 
sary to command despotically, partly 
from the habit of power, and disdain 
of the world, his nature was incmsted 
with a stem imperiousness of manner, 
often approaching to the harsh and 
morose, though beneath it lurked 
generosity and benevolence. 

Many of his younger feelings, more 
amiable and complex, had settled into 
one predominant quaJity, which more 
or less had always characterised him — 
Pride ! Self-esteem made inactive, and 
Ambition made discontented, usually 
engender haughtiness. In Maltravers 
this quality, which, properly controlled 
and duly softened, is the essence and 
life of honour, was carried to a vice. 
He was perfectly conscious of its 
excess, but he cherished it as a virtue. 
Pride had served to console him in 
sorrow, and, therefore, it was a friend; 
it had supported him when disgusted 
with fraud, or in resistance to violence, 
and, therefore, it was a champicm and 
a fortress. It was a pride of a peculiar 
sort-T-it attached itself to no one point 
in esnecial — not to talent, knowledge, 
ment^ gifts — still less to the vulgar 
commpn-places of birth and fortune ; 
it rather resulted from a supreme and 
wholesale contempt of all other men. 
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and all their objects— of ambition — of 
glory — of the hard business of life. 
His &Tourite yirtne was fortitude ; it 
was on this that he now mainly valued 
himself. He was proud of his struggles 
against others — ^prouder still of con- 
quests oyer his own passions. He 
looked upon vatb as the arch enemy 
against whose attacks we should ever 
prepare. He fancied that against fate 
he had thoroughly schooled himself. 
In the arrogance of his heart he said, 
" I can defy the future." He believed 
in the boast of the vain old sage — " I 
am a world to myself ! '* In the wild 
career through which his later man- 
hood had passed, it is true that he 
had not carried his philosophy into a 
rejection of the ordinary world. The 
shock occasioned by the death of 
Florence yielded gradually to time 
and change ; and he had passed from 
the deserts of Africa and the East to 
the brilliant cities of Europe. But 
neither his heart nor his reason had 
ever again been enslaved by his 
passions. Never again had he known 
the softness of affection. Had he done 
so, the ice had been thawed, and the 
fountain had flowed once more into 
the great deeps. He had returned to 
England; he scarce knew wherefore, 
or with what intent; certainly not 
with any idea of entering again upon 
the occupations of active life ; — it was, 
perhaps, only the weariness of foreign 
scenes and unfamiliar tongues, and 
the vague, unsettled desire of change, 
that brought him back to the father- 
land. But he did not allow so un- 
philosophical a cause to himself; and, 
what was strange, he would not allow 
one much more amiable, and which 
was, perhaps, the truer cause — the 
increasing age and infirmities of his 
old guardian Cleveland, who prayed 
him affectionately to return. Mal- 
travers did not like to believe that 
his heart was still so kind. Singular 
form of pride ! No, he rather sought 
to persuade himself that he intended 



to sell Burleigh, to arrange his affairs 
finally, and then quit for ever his 
native land. To prove to himself that 
this was the case, he had intended at 
Dover to hurry at once to Burleigh, 
and merely write to Cleveland that 
he was returned to England. But 
his heart would not suffer him to enjoy 
this cruel luxury of self-mortification, 
and his horses' heads were turned to 
Hichmond, when within a stage of 
London. He KaS spent two days with 
the good old mail; and those two days 
had so warmed 'Ithd softened his feel- 
ings, that he was quite appalled at his 
own dereliction from 'fixed principles! 
However, he went before Cleveland 
had time to discover that he was 
changed ; and the old man had 
promised to visit him shortly. 

This, then, was the state of Ernest 
Maltravers, at the age of thirty-six — 
an age in which firame and mind are 
in their fullest perfection. — an age in 
which men begin most keenly to feel 
that they are citizens. With all his 
energies braced and strengthened — 
with his mind stored with profusest 
gifts — ^in the vigour of a constitution 
to which a hardy life had imparted a 
second and fisher youth — so trained 
by stem experience as to redeem, 
with an easy effort, all the deficiencies 
and faults which had once resulted 
from too sensitive an imagination, 
and too high a standard for human 
actions ; — ^formed to render to his race 
the most brilliant and durable service, 
and to secure to himself the happi- 
ness which results from sobered fiincy 
— a generous heart, and an approving 
conscience, — here was Ernest Mal- 
travers, backed, too, by the appliances 
and gifts of birth and fortune — per- 
versely shutting up genius, life, and 
soul, in their own thorny leaves — and 
refusing to serve the fools and rascals, 
who were formed from the same clay, 
and gifted by the same God. Morbid 
and morose philosophy, begot by a 
proud spirit on a lonely heart ! 
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Ax cUnner, Oaroline's Uyeliy recital of 
their adyantiires was reeeiyed mth 
much intereat/not'only by the Merton 
fiimil J, but by sooue of the neighbour- 
ing gently who shared the rector's 
hospUality. The sudden retam of 
any proprietor to his old hereditaiy 
seat after a prolooged absence makes 
some sensation in a proyincial neigh- 
bourhood. In this case, where the 
proprietor waa still young, unmarried^ 
celebrated, and hsAdsome, the -sensa- 
tion was of course prqportionably 
increased. OaroUne and Eyelyn were 
beset by questions, to which the 
former alone gave any distinct reply. 
Caroline's account was, on the whole, 
gracious and fayouiablc, and seemed 
complimentary, to.all but Eyelyn, who 
thought that Caroline was a yery 
indifferent portraitrpainter. 

It iSeldom happens that a man is a 
prophet in his own neighbourhood; 
but Maltrayers had been so little ^in 
the county, and in his former ylsit, 
his life had been so secluded, that he 
was regarded .as.a stranger. He had 
neither outshone the establishment, 
nor interfered with the sporting, of 
his fellow-squires.; and, on the whole, 
they made Just allowance for his 
habits of . distant 'reaerye. 'Time, and 
his retirement from the busy -scene, 
long enough to cause him to be missed, 
not long enough for new fayourites to 
supply his place, had greatly aeryed 
to mellow 'and consolidate his reputa- 
tion, and his country 'was .proud to 
daim him. Thus (though J^altrayers 
would not.hayp. belieyed it,.iiad an 



angel told him) he was not apoken ill 
of behind his back : a thousand little 
anecdotes of his personal habits, of 
his generosity, independence of spirit, 
and eccentricity, were told. Evelyn 
listened in rapt delight to all ; she 
had never passed so pleasant an even- 
ing ; and she smiled ailmost.gratefully 
on the Tector, who was a man that 
always followed the stream, when he 
said with benign afiability, " We must 
really show our distinguished neigh- 
bour every .attention — ^we must be in- 
dulgent to his little oddities : his 
politics are not mine, to be sure : but 
a man who has a stake in the counti^ 
has a right to his own opinion — that 
was always my maxim : — thank 
Eeaven, I. am a very moderate man — 
we must draw him amongst us : it 
will be our own fault, I am sure, if 
he is not quite domesticated at the 
rectory." 

""With such attraction— yes," said 
the thin curate, timidly bowing to 
the ladies. 

''.It would be a niccmatch for. Kiss 
Caroline," whispered an old lady ; 
Caroline overheard, and pouted <her 
pretty lip. 

The whist*tables were now set out — 
the music begun-->andMaltrayers was 
left in peace. 

The next day Mr. Merton rode his 
pony ^over to Burleigh. Maltravers 
was not at home. He left lus card, 
and ■& note of friendly respect, begging 
Mr. Maltrayers to wave ceremony, 
and dine with them the next dayl 
Somewhat to the surprise of tiherector. 
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he fomid iM; ilie tiethse aptrit 6f 
lUltrayers WMmlra»dy«twoTk. The 
hmg^eserted gvoaadsimDe filled with 
kbourers; the eatrpcBten were hvasy 
at the fences ; the hoaae looked alive 
and stirrmg ; the grooms were ezeiv 
ciaing the hoxses in i^ puk: all 
betekened the T«tiim x>f the abrntee. 
This seemed to denote I^Mt KaltnaTers 
had come to reside; a&d the rector 
thought of Csrolme^ and was {leased 
at the notion. 

The next day was Cecilia's birth- 
day; and birthdays were kept at 
Merton Beetory: — the neighbouring 
children were invited. They were to 
dine on the lawn, in a large marquee, 
and to dance in the evening. The 
hothouses yielded their early atraw- 
berries, and the cows, decorated with 
blue n^iands, were to give syUabubs. 
The polite Caroline wis not greatly 
fascinated by pleasure of this kind : 
she graciously i^peared at dinner — 
kissed the prettiest of the children — 
helped them to soup, and then, having 
done her duty, retired to her room to 
write letters. The children were not 
sorry, for they were a little afraid of 
the grand Caroline ; and they laughed 
much more loudly, and made much 
more noise, when she was gone-- 
and the cakes and strawberries 
appeared. 

Evelyn was in her element; she 
had, as a child, mixed so little with 
children — she had so often yearned 
for playmates — she was still so child- 
like: — besides, she was so fond of 
Cecilia — she had looked forward with 
innocent delight to the day; and a 
week before had taken the carriage 
to the neighbouring town, to return 
with a carefully concealed basket of 
toys— dolls, sashes, and picture-books. 
But, somehow or other, she did not 
feel so childlike as usual that morn- 
ing; her heart was away from the 
pleasure before her; and her smile 
was at first languid. But in chil- 
dren's mirth there is something so 



•ont^BlMS'io ihase wrho lov« chil% 
dveUj^-Hnd now, as the party scat- 
tered themseiv^es on the gtass^ and 
iiTelyn opened the basket, and bade 
them with ms»h gravity keep quiets 
and be good 4ifaildren, she was the 
happiest of the whole group. But 
she knew how to give pleasure : and 
the bnket was presented to Cecilia^ 
that the little queen of the day might 
enjoy the luxury of being generous ; 
and to prevent jealousy, the notable 
expedient of a lottery was suggested. 

"Then £vy shall be Fortune!" 
cried Cecilia ; "nobody will be sony 
to get any thing from Evy — and if 
any one is disoonteiited, Evy sha'n'i 
kiss her." 

Mrs. Merton, whose motherly heart 
was eouplete^ won by Evelyn's 
kindness to the -children, forgot all 
her husband's lectures, and willingly 
ticketted the prizes, and wrote tiio 
numbers of the lots on slips of paper 
carefully folded. A large old Indian 
jar was dragged from the drawing- 
room and constituted the fitted um-— 
the tickets were deposited therein, 
and Cecilia was tying the handker- 
chief round Evelyn's eyes — while 
Fortune struggled archly not to be 
as blind as she ought to be — and the 
children, seated in a drcle, were in 
full joy and expectation, when — ^there 
was a sudden pause — the laughter 
stopped — so did Cissy's little hands. 
— ^What could it be 1 Evelyn slipped 
the bandage, and her eyes rested on 
Maltravers ! 

" Well, really, my dear Miss 
Cameron," said the rector, who was 
by the side of the intruder, and who, 
indeed, had just brought him to the 
spot, " I don't know what these little 
folks will do to you next." 

" I ought rather to be their victim," 
said Maltravers, good-humouredly ; 
" the fairies always punish us grown- 
up mortals for trespassiag on their 
revels." 

While he spoke, his eyes — ^those 
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eyes, the most eloquent in the world 
•--dwelt on Evelyn (as, to coyer her 
blnBhes, she took Cecilia in her arms, 
and appeared to attend to nothing 
else), with a look of such admiration 
and delight as a mortal might well be 
supposed to cast on some beautiful 
fairy, 

Sophy, a very bold child, ran up 
to him. " How do, sir 1 " she lisped, 
putting up her &ce to be kissed — 
" how 's the pretty peacock] ** 

This opportune audacity served 
at once to renew the charm that had 
been broken — to unite the stranger 
with the children. . Here was ac- 
quaintance claimed and allowed in 
an instant. The next moment Mal- 
travers was one of the circle — on the 
turf with the rest — ^as gay, and almost 
as noisy — ^that hard, proud man, so 
disdainful of the trifles of the world ! 

'* But the gentleman must have a 
prize, too," said Sophy, proud of her 
tall new friend: "what's your other 
name ? — ^why do you have such a long, 
hard name?" 

'' Call me Ernest," said Maltravers. 

" Why don't we begin 1" cried the 
children. 

" Evy, come, be a good child, miss," 
said Sophy, as Evelyn, vexed and 
ashamed, and half ready to cry, 
resisted the bandage. 

Mr. Merton interposed his autho- 



thority ; but the children clamoured, 
and Evelyn hastily yielded. It was 
Fortune's duty to draw the tickets 
from the urn, and give them to each 
claimant, whose name was called: 
when it came to the turn of Mal- 
travers, the bandage did not conceal 
the blush and smile of the enchanting 
goddess; andthehandoftheaiq^rant 
thrilled as it touched hers. 

The children burst into screams of 
laughter when Cecilia gravely awarded 
to Maltravers the worst prize in the 
lot— a blue riband — ^which Sophy, 
however, greedily insisted on having ; 
but Maltravers would not yield it. 

Maltravers remained all day at the 
rectory, and shared in the ball — yes, 
he danced with Evelyn — he — Mal- 
travers — ^who had never been known 
to dance since he was twenty-two! 
The ice was fairly broken — Maltravers 
was at home with the Mertons. And 
when he took his solitary walk to his 
solitary house — over the little bridge, 
and through the shadowy wood — 
astonished, perhaps, with himself — 
every one of the guests, from the 
oldest to the youngest, pronounced 
him delightful. Caroline, perhaps, 
might have been piqued some months 
ago, that he did not dance with her; 
but now, her heart — such as it waa — 
felt pre-occupied. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
" L'esprit de l*hoinme est plus p^n^trant que oona^quent, et embrasra plus qu'll ne peut 

lier."— YAOVBNAROIfKS. 



And now Maltravers was constantly 
with the Morton femily ; there was 
no need of excuse for familiarity on 
his part Mr. Merton, charmed to 
find his adyances not rejected, thrast 
intimacy upon him. 

One day they spent the afternoon 
at Burleigh, and Eyelyn and Caroline 
finished their survey of the house — 
tapestry and armour, pictures, and 
all. This led to a visit to the Arahian 
horses. Caroline observed that she 
was very fond of riding, and went 
into ecstacies with one of the animals 
—the one, of course, with the longest 
tail. The next day the horse was 
in the stables at the rectory, and a 
gallant epistle apologised for the 
costly gift. 

Mr. Merton demurred, but Caroline 
always had her own way ; and so the 
horse remained (no doubt, in much 
amazement and disdain) with the 
parson's poney and the brown carriage 
horses. The gift naturally conduced 
to parties on horseback — it was cruel 
entirely to separate the Arab from 
his friends — ^and, how was Evelyn to 
be left behind 1— -Evelyn, who had 
never yet ridden any thing more 
spirited than an old pony 1 A beau- 
tiful little horse belonging to an 
elderly lady — ^now growing too stout 
to ride, was to be sold hard by. Mal- 
travers discovered the treasure, and 
apprised Mr. Merton of it — ^he was 
too delicate to affect liberality to the 
rich heiress. The horse was bought ; 

^ The spirit of man is more penetratinff 
than logical, and gathers more than it can 
gamer. 



nothing could go quieter — Evelyn 
was not at all afraid. They made 
two or three little excursions. Some- 
times only Mr. Merton and Maltravers 
accompanied the young ladies — some- 
times the party was more numerous. 
Maltravers appeared to pay equal 
attention to Caroline and her friend 
— still Evelyn's inexperience in 
equestrian matters was an excuse for 
his being ever by her- side. They 
had a thousand opportunities to con- 
verse ; and Evelyn now felt more at 
home with him; her gentle gaiety, 
her &nciful yet chastened intellect, 
found a voice. Maltravers was not 
slow to discover that beneath her 
simplicity there lurked sense, judg- 
ment, and imagination. Insensibly 
his own conversation took a higher 
flight. With the freedom which his 
mature years and reputation gave 
him, he mingled eloquent instruction 
with lighter and more trifling sub- 
jects: he directed her earnest and 
docile mind, not only to new fields of 
written knowledge, but to many of 
the secrets of nature — subtle or Sub- 
lime. He had a wide range of 
scientific as well as literary lore : — 
the stars, the flowers, the phenomena 
of the physical world, afiforded themes 
on which he descanted with the fervent 
love of a poet and the easy knowledge 
of a sage. 

Mr. Merton, observing that little 
or nothing of sentiment mingled 
with their familiar intercourse, felt 
perfectly at ease; and knowing that 
Maltravers had been intimate with 
Lumley, he naturally concluded that 
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he VB8 aware of the engagement be- 
tween Evelyn and his friend. Mean- 
while Maltrayers appeared uncon- 
scious that such a being as Lord 
Yargrave existed. 

It is not to be wondered at, that 
the daily presence — ^the delicate flat- 
tery of attention from a man like 
Maltravers — should strongly impress 
the imagination, if not the heart, of 
a susceptible girL Already prepos- 
sessed in his favour, and wholly unao- 
costtnned to a society which combined 
•0 many attractions, Evelyn regarded 
him with unspeakable yeneration ; to 
the darker shades in his character 
she was blind — ^to her, indeed, they did 
not appear. True that, once or twice in 
mized society, his disdainful andimpe- 
rious temper broke hastily and harshly 
forth. To folly — ^to pretension— to 
presumption— he showed but slight 
forbearance. The impatient smil^ 
the biting sarcasm, the cold repulse, 
that might gall, yet could scarce be 
openly resented, betrayed that he was 
one who affected to free himself from 
the polished restraints of social in- 
tercourse. He had once been too 
scrupulous in not wounding vanity; 
he was now too indififerent to it But 
if sometimes this imamiable trait of 
character, as displayed to others, 
chilled or startled Evelyn, the con- 
tnast of his manner towards herself 
was a flattery too delicious not to 
cfiaeeall other recollections. Tocher 
ear his voice always softened its tone 
— ^to her capacity his mind ever bent 
as by Bympaihy — 'Uot condescension ; 
to her — ^the young, the timid, the 
half-informed-— to her alone he did 
not disdain to exhibit all the stores 
of his knowledge— all the best and 
brightest colours of his mind. She 
modestly wondered at so strange a 
preference. Perhaps a sudden and 
blunt compliment which Maltravers 
once addreseed to her may explain 
it : one day, when ^he had conversed 
more &eely and more fully than 



usual, he broke in upon her with this 
abrupt exclamation — 

"Miss Cameron, you must have 
associated from your childhood with 
beautiful minds. I see already, that 
from the world, vile as it is, you have 
nothing of contagion to fear. I have 
heard you talk on the most various 
matters — on many of which your 
knowledge is imperfect; but you 
have never uttered one mean idea, or 
one false sentiment. Truth seems 
intuitive to you." 

It was, indeed, this singular purity 
of heart which made to the worlds 
wearied man the chief charm in 
Evelyn Cameron. Prom this purity 
came, as from the heart of a poet, 
a thousand new and heaven-taught 
thoughts, which had in them a wi» 
dom of their own — thoughts that 
often brought the stern listener back 
to youth, and reconciled him with 
life. The wise Maltravers learned 
more from Evelyn, than Evelyn did 
from Maltravers. 

There was, however, another trait 
— deeper than that of temper — in 
Maltravers, and which was, imUke 
the latter, more manifest to her than 
to others; his contempt for aU the 
thiogs her young and fresh enthu- 
siasm had been taught to prize — ^the 
fame that endeared and hallowed him 
to her eyes — ^the excitement of ambi- 
tion, and its rewards. He spoke with 
such bitter disdain of great names 
and great deeds — "Children of a 
larger growth they were," said he, 
one day, in answer to her defence of 
the luminaries of their kind ; "allured 
by baubles as poor as the rattle and 
the doll's hoase — ^how many have 
been made great, as the word is, by 
their vices! Paltry craft won com- 
mand to Themistocles. To escape 
his duns, the profligate Caesar heads 
an army, and achieves his laurels. 
Brutus, the aristocrat, stabs his patron^ 
that patricians might again trample 
on plebeians, and that posterity might 
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tA of jfttTJi. fRie' love" of iJostiraxDoiiB 
&ine — ^whAt is it ibnt «s 'psertie-a pas- 
sion for iMtorioty, as' that whidi'made 
a Frondiman I vonee ^msw iay sot 
two thousmd poondsi&wigsrsphnBsl 
—To be talked of-><faow -poor a ide- 
sire ! Does it ' matter 'wtietber it' -be 
by tbe gossips of Uus age or^tke next? 
Borne men are urged on to fame by 
poverty — iAmi is on excuse for ^eir 
troabie ; but tkore is no nore noble- 
ness in tbe motive, 4han in that 
which makes yon poor ploughman 
sweat in the eye-of Phoebus. In fact, 
the larger part of eminent men, in- 
stead of being inspired by any lofi^ 
desire to benefit their ^ecies, or 
enrich the human mind, hare aoted 
or composed, without any definite 
object beyond the satisfying^ restless 
appetite for excitement, or indulging 
l^e dreams of a selfish glory. And, 
urilien nobler aspiratioBs have fired 
them, it has too offeen been but to 
wild fanaticigm and sanguinary crime. 
What dupes of glory ever were ani- 
mated by a deeper faith, a higher 
ambition, than the frantic followers 
of Mahomet 1 — ^taught to beliere that 
it was yirtue to ravage the earth, and 
that they sprang from the battle^ 
field into Paradise. Beli^on and 
liberty — ^love of country — ^what splen- 
did motives to aetion ! Lo, theTesults, 
when the motives are keen — the 
action once commenced ! Behold the 
Inquisition; the Days of Terror; the 
Council of Ten; and the Dungeons 
of Venice!" 

Evelyn was scarcely fit to wrestle 
with these melancholy fallacies ; but 
her instinct of truth suggested an 
answer. 

" What would society be, if all men 
thought as you do, and acted up to 
the theory ! Kb literature, no art, no 
glory, no patriotism, no virtue, no 
civilisation ! You analyse men's mo- 
tives — ^how can you be sure you judge 
rightly] Look to the results — our 
benefit, our enlightenment! If the 



vsstlltB begrest^ Ambition is U virtue, 
DO matter what motive awakened it. 
fe it not so?" 

Sivelyn spoke blushingly and timidly. 
Maltravers, despite his own tenets, was 
delighted with her reply. 

" Yon reason well," mid he, with a 
smile. ''But how are we sure that 
the results -are such as you depict 
them 1 Civilisation — enlightenment 
— they are vague terms — hollow 
sounds. Never fsar that the worid 
Will roason as I do. Action will never 
be fitagnant while there are sudi 
IdiingaAs gold and power. The vessel 
will move on— let the galley-slaves 
have it to themselves. What I have 
seen of life convinces me that progress 
is not always improvement. Civilisa- 
tion has evils unknown to the savage 
state; and vice versA. Men in all 
states seem to have much the same 
proportion of happiness. We judge 
others with eyes acoustomed to dwell 
on our own circumstances. I iiav« 
seen the filave, w^om we commiserate, 
ei\joyhis holiday with a rapture un- 
known to the grave freeman. I have 
seen that slave madefree, and enriched 
by the benevolence of his master ; and 
he has been gayno more. The masses 
of men in all countries are much the 
same. If there are greater comforts 
in the hardy Korth, Providence be- 
stows a fertile earth and a glorious 
heaven, and « mind susceptible to 
enjoyment as flowers to light, on the 
voluptuous indulgence of the Italian, 
or tbeoontented apathy of the Hindoo. 
In the mighty organisation of good 
and evil, what can we vain individuals 
effect 1 They who labour most, how 
doubtful is their reputation ! — Who 
shall say whether Voltaire or Napo- 
leon, Cromwell or Caesar, Walpole or 
Pitt, has done most good or most 
evil. It is a questij)n casuists may 
dispute on. Some of us think that 
poets have been the delight and the 
lights of men. Another school of 
philosophy has treated them as tho^ 
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corrupters of the species — panders to 
the false glory of war, to the effemina- 
cies of taste, to the pampering of 
the passions above the reason. Nay, 
even those who hare effected inren- 
tions that change the &ce of the earth 
— ^the printing-press, gunpowder, the 
steam-engine, — men hailed as bene- 
factors by the unthinking herd, or 
the would-be sages — ^have introduced 
ills unknown before; adulterating and 
often connterbaUincing the good. Each 
new improvement in machinery de- 
prives hundreds of food. Otfilisation 
is the eternal sacrifice of one^Eseneca- 
tion to the next An awful sense of 
the impotence of human agencies has 
crushed down the sublime aspirations 
for mankind which I once indulged. 
For myself, I float on the great waters, 
without pilot or rudder, and trust 
passively to the winds, that are the 
breath of God." 

This conversation left a deep im- 
pression upon Evelyn; it inspired 
her with a new interest in one in 
whom so many noble qualities lay 
dulled and torpid, by the indulgence 
of a self sophistiy, which, girl as she 
was, she felt wholly unworthy of his 
powers. And it was this error in 
Maltravers that, levelling his supe- 
riority, brought him nearer to her 
heart. Ah ! if she could restore him 
to his race ! — it was a dangerous 
desire — but it intoxicated and ab- 
sorbed her. 

Oh ! how sweetly were those fair 
evenings spent — the evenings of 
happy June ! And then, as Maltra- 



vers suffered the children to tease 
him into talk abont the wonders he 
had seen in the regions fiur away, how 
did the soft and social hues of his 
character unfold themselves! There 
is in all real genius so much latent 
playfulness of nature, it almost seems 
as if genius never could grow old. 
The inscription that youth writes 
upon the tablets of an imaginative 
mind are, indeed, never wholly oblite- 
rated — they are as an invisible wriyt- 
ing, which gradually becomes clear 
in the light and warmUi. Bring 
genius fiuniliarly with the young, and 
it is as young as they are. Evelyn 
did not yet, therefore, observe the 
disparity of yeara between herself and 
Maltravers. But the disparity of 
knowledge and power served for the 
present to interdict to her that sweet 
feeling of equality in commune, with- 
out which love is rarely a very intense 
affection in women. It is not so with 
men. But by degrees she grew more 
and more fjEimiliar with her stem 
friend ; and in that familiarity there 
was perilous fascination to Maltravers^ 
She could laugh him at any moment 
out of his most moody reveries — con- 
tradict with a pretty wilfulness his 
most favourite dogmas — nay, even 
scold him, with bewitching gravity, 
if he was not always at the command 
of her wishes — or caprice. At this 
time it seemed certain that Maltra- 
vers would fall in love with Evelyn ; 
but it rested on more doubtful pro- 
babilities whether Evelyn would fall 
in love with him. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



* * * *' Contrabe vela 

Et te Uttoribus cymba propJnqua vehat."— Ssnxca. 



" Has not Miss Cameron a beautiful 
countenance?" said Mr. Merton to 
Maltrayers, as Eveljn, unconscious of 
the compliment, sate at a little dis- 
tance, bending down her eyes to 
Sophy, who was weaving daiqr-chains 
on a stool at her knee, and whom she 
was telling not to talk loud — ^for 
Merton had been giving Maltmvers 
some useful information respecting 
the management of his estate; and 
Evelyn was already interested in all 
that could interest her friend. She 
had one excellent thin^ in woman, 
had Evelyn Cameron : despite her 
sunny cheerfulness of temper she was 
quiet; and she had insensibly ac- 
quired, under the roof of her musing 
and silent mother, the habit of never 
disturbing others. What a blessed 
secret is. that in the intercourse of 
domestic life ) 

" Has not Miss Cameron a beautiful 
countenance 1 *\ 

Maltravers started at the question — 
it was a literal translation of his own 
thought at that moment — he checked 
the enthusiasm that rose to his lip, 
and calmly reechoed the word — 

" Beautiful, indeed ! " 

"And so sweet-tempered and un- 
affected — she has been admirably 
brought up. I believe Lady Vargrave 
is a most exemplary woman. Miss 
Cameron, will, indeed, be a treasure 
to her betrothed husband. He is to 
be envied.*' 



* Fori your sails, and let the next boat 
carry /oa to the shore. 



" Her betrothed husband ! " said 
Maltravers, turning very pale. 

" Yes ; Lord Vargrave. Did you 
not know that she was engaged to 
him from her childhood ? It was the 
wish, nay, command, of the late lord, 
who bequeathed her his vast fortune, 
if not on that condition, at least, on 
that understanding. Did you never 
hear of this before 1 " 

While Mr. Merton spoke, a sudden 
recollection returned to Maltravers. 
He Tiad heard Lumley himself refer 
to the engagement, but it had been 
in the sick chamber of Florence — 
little heeded at the time, and swept 
from his mind by a thousand after- 
thoughts and scenes. Mr. Merton 
continued — 

" We expect Lord Vargrave down 
soon. He is an ardent lover, I con- 
clude; but public life chains him 
so much to London. He made an 
admirable speech in the Lords last 
night ; at least, our party appear to 
think BO. They are to be married 
when Miss Cameron attains the age 
of eighteen." 

Accustomed to endurance, and 
skilled in the proud art of concealing 
emotion, Maltravers betrayed to the 
eye of Mr. Merton no symptom of 
surprise or dismay at this intelligence. 
If the rector had conceived any pre- 
vious suspicion that Maltravers was 
touched beyond mere admiration for 
beauty, the suspicion would have 
vanished, as he heard his guest coldly 
reply— 

" I trust Lord Vargrave may deserve 
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his happiness. But, to return to ! 
Mr. Jastis — ^you corroborate my own 
opinion of tliat smooth-spoken gentle- 
man." 

The conversation flowed back to 
business. At last, Maltravers rose to 
depart. 

" Will you not dine with us to-day 1 " 
said the hospitable rector. 

" Many thanks — ^no ; I have, qiuch 
business to attend to at home for some 
days to come." 

"Kiss Sophy, Mr. Hmest—Sophy 
"veiy good girl to^lay. Let \h& pretty 
butterfly go, becaiue Bry said it was 
cruel to put it in a card-box — Kiss 
Sophy." 

Maltravers took th« child (whose 
h«u*t he had completely won) in- his 
arms, and kissed her tmideriy ; then, 
advancing to Evelyn, he held out his 
hand, while his eyes were fixed upon 
her with an expression of deep and 
mournful interest, which she could 
not understand. 

<' God bless you. Miss Cameron ! " 
he said, and his lip quivered. 

Days passed, and they saw no more 
of Maltravers. He exeuaed himself 
on pretence, now of business — ^now of 
other engagements — from all the in- 
vitations of the rector.. Mr. Merton, 
unsuspectingly, accepted the excuse ; 
for he knew that Maltravers was neces- 
sarily much occupied.' 

His arrival had now spraad through- 
out the country; and such of his 

equals as were still in B shire 

hastened to ofier congratulations, and 
press hospitality; Perhaps* it was-- the 
desire to make his excuses to Mwton 
valid, which prompted' the master of 
Burleigh to yield to the other inviti^ 
tions that- crowded on him. Bat this 
was not aU-^Maltravers aeqnired in 
the neighbourifeood the repntattcm of 
a man of buttnesSi Mr; Justis was 
abmptly dismissed ; with the help of 
the bailiff, Maltmnrers became hia omt 
steward. His parting address to tilis 
penonagQ- was eharacteriitle of the 



mingled harshness and justice of 
Maltravers. 

" Sir," said he, as they closed their 
accounts, "I discbarge you because 
you are a rascal — there can be no 
dispute about that: you have plun- 
dcredyour owner, yet you have ground 
his tenants, and neglected the poor. 
My villages are filled with paupers — 
my rentroll is reduced a fourth — and 
yet, while some of my tenants appear 
to pay nominal rents (why, you best 
know !), others are screwed up higher 
than any man's in the county. You 
are a rogue, M^. Justis — ^your- own 
account-books show it : and if I send 
them to a lawyer; you would have to 
rafund a sum that I could apply very 
advantageously to the rectification of 
your blunders" 

** I hope, sir," said the steward, 
conscience-stricken and appalled, — 
" I hope you will not ruin me ; indeed, 
— ^indeed, if I w»s- called upon to re- 
fti&d, I should go to gaol."^ 

"Make yourself easy, sir. It is 
just that I should suffer as well as 
you. My- neglect of my own dtaiies 
tempted you to roguery. Yon were 
honest under the vigilant eye of M^. 
Cleveland. Retire with your gains : 
if you are quite hardened, no punish- 
ment can touch you ; if you are not, 
it is punishment enough to stand 
there grey-haired, with one foot in 
the grave, and hear yourself called a 
rogue, and know that you cannot 
defend' yourself^^—go-! " 

Maltravers next occupi^ himself 
in all ^e affairs tiiat a mismanaged 
estate brought upon hiln. He got 
rid* of some tenants — he made new 
amuqpements with others — he called 
labour- into, requisition by a. variety of 
improvements — he paid minnte atten- 
tion to the poor, not in the weakness 
of careless and indiscriminate -charity, 
by which popularity is so cheaply 
purchased, and indqaendeneeao eai^y 
degraded; no, his main, care was to 
stimulate industry aod ndn. hepe. 
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The ambition and emuTatioii that he 
so yainly denied in himself, he fband 
his most useful leyera in the humble 
labourers whose characters he had 
studied, whose condition he sought to 
make themselves desire to elerate. 
Unconsciously his wholepraetice began 
to refbte his theories. The abuses of 
the old' Pooi^Laws were rife in his 
neighbourhood; his quick penetration, 
and, perhaps, his imperious habits of 
decision, suggested to him many of 
the best prorisions of the law now 
called into operation ; but he was too 
wise to be the Philosopher Square of a 
system. He did not attempt too much ; 
and he recognised one principle, which, 
as yet, the administrators of the new 
Poor-Laws haye not sufficiently dis- 
coTered. One main object of the new 
code was, by curbing public charity, 
to task the activity of individual 
benevolence. If the proprietor or the 
clergyman find under his own eye 
isolated instances of severity, oppres- 
sion, or hardship, in a general and 
salutary law, instead of railing against 
the law, he ought to attend to the 
individual instances ; and private 
benevolence ought to keep the balance 
of the scales even, and be the make- 
weight wherever there is a just defi- 
ciency of national charity.* It was 
this which, in the modified and discreet 
regulations tbat he sought to establish 
on his estates, Maltravers especially 
and pointedly attended to. Age, in- 
firmity, temporary distress, unmerited 
destitution, found him a steady, 
watchful, indefatigable friend. In 
these labours, commenced with extra- 
ordinary promptitude, and the energy 
of a single purpose and stem mind, 

* The otject of paroohial reform Is not 
that of economy alone ; not merely to reduce 
poor-rates. The rate-payer ought to remem- 
l>er, that the more he wrests from the gripe 
of the sturdy mendicant, the more he ought 
to bestow on undesenred distress. Without 
the mitigations of private virtae, every law 
that benevolists oould make would he harsh. 



Maltravers waa necessarily brought 
into contact with the neighbouring 
magistrates and gentry. He was 
combating evil&and advancing objects 
in which all were interested ; and his 
vigorous sense, and his past parlia- 
mentary reputation, joined with ihe 
respect which in provinces always 
attaches to ancient birth, won unexv 
peeted and general favour to his views. 
At the rectory they heard of him con-^ 
stonily, not only through occasional 
visitors, but through Mr. Merton> who 
was ever thrown in his way ; but he 
continued to keep himself aloof from 
the house. Every one (Mr. Merton 
excepted) missed him ; even Caroline, 
whose able though worldly mind 
could appreciate his conversation; 
the children mourned for their play- 
mate, who was so much more afifable 
than their own stifi-neckclothed bro- 
thers ; and Evelyn was at least more 
serious and thoughtful than she had 
ever been before; and the talk of 
others seemed to her wearisome, trite, 
and dull. 

Was Maltravers happy in his new 
pursuits] His .^tate of mind at that 
time it is not easy to read. His 
masculine spirit and haughty temper 
were wrestling hard against a feeling 
that had been fast ripening into 
passion ; but at night, in his solitary 
and cheerless home, a vision, too 
exquisite to indulge, would force itself 
upon him, till he started from the 
revery, and said to his rebellious heart, 
" A few more years, and thou wilt be 
still. What in this brief life is a pang 
more or less 1 Better to have nothing 
to care for, so wilt thou defraud Fate, 
thy deceitful foe ! Be contented that 
thou art alone ! " 

Portunate was it, then, for Mal- 
travers, that he was in his native hind ! 
not in climes where excitement is in 
the pursuit of pleasure rather than in 
the exercise of duties ! In the hardy 
air of the liberal England he was 
already, though unknown to himself, 
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bracing and ennobling bis dispositionB 
and desirea. It is tbe boast of tbiB 
island, that the slaye whose foot 
touches the soil is free. The boast 
may be enlarged. Where so much is 
left to the people—- where the life of 
ciyilisation, not locked up in the 
tyranny of Central Despotism, spreads, 
viTifying, restless, ardent, through 
every yein of the healthful body, the 
most distant province, the obscurest 
village, has claims on our exertions, 
our duties, and forces ns into energy 
and citizenship. The spirit of liberty. 



that strikes the chain from the slave, 
binds the freeman to his brother. 
This is the Beligion of Freedom. 
And hence it is that the stormy 
struggles of free states have been 
blessed with results of Yirtue, of 
Wisdom, and of Qenius — ^by Him who 
bade us love one another — not only 
that love in itself is excellent, but 
that from love, which in its widest 
sense is but the spiritual term for 
liberty, whatever is worthiest of our 
solemn nature has its birth 
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CHAPTBE I. 



" You still are what you vrere, sir I 

♦ * « « 

..." With most quick agility could turn 
And return ; make knots and undo them — 
Oire fbrked coonseL"— Ftflponf) or the Fox, 



BsFORE a large table, covered with 
parliamentary papers. Bate Lumley 
Lord Yargraye. His complexion, 
though still healthy, had faded from 
the freshness of hue which distin- 
guished him in youth. His features, 
abrays sharp, had grown yet more 
angular : his brows seemed to project 
more broodingly oyer his eyes, which, 
though of undiminished brightness, 
were sunk deep in their sockets, and 
had lost muoh of their quick restless- 
ness. The character of his mind had 
begun to stamp itoelf on the physi- 
ognomy, especially on the mouth when 
in repose ; — ^it was a &ce, striking for 
acute inteUigenoe — for concentrated 
energyi-^buii thero was a something 
writtenin it, which said — ** Bbwabb! " 
It would -kaye inspired any one, who 
had mixed much amongst men, with 
a yague* suvpieum and distrust. 

Lumley had been always careful, 
though plain, in^dsess; but there was 
nowA moce eyideni attention bestowed 
on his peison than he had ever mani- 
feated in youth;'— while there was 



something of the Soman's celebrated 
foppery iu the skill with which his 
hair was arranged on his high fore- 
head, so as either to conceal or relieve 
a partial baldness at the temples. 
Perhaps, too, from the possession of 
high station, or the habit of living 
only amongst the great, there was a 
certain dignity insensibly diffused 
over his whole person, that was not 
noticeable in his earlier years — when 
a certain ton de gamison was blended 
with his ease of manners ; yet, even 
now, dignity was not his prevalent 
characteristic ; and in ordioary occa* 
sions, or mixed society, he still found 
a familiar frankness, a more useful 
species of simulation. At the time 
we now treat of. Lord Yargrave was 
leaning his cheek on one hand, while 
the other rested idly on the papers 
methodically arranged before him. 
He appeared to have suspended hk 
labours, and to be occupied in though.t. 
It was, in truth, a criiicai period in 
the career of Lord Yargrave. 
From, the da^ of his accession to 

ap..2 
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the peerage, the rise of Lumley Ferrers 
had been less rapid and progressiye 
than he himself could have foreseen. 
At first, all was sunshine before him ; 
he had contriyed to make himself 
useful to his party — he had also made 
himself personally popular. To the 
ease and cordiality of his happy 
address, he added the seemingly care- 
less candour so often mistaken for 
honesty ; while, as there was nothing 
showy or brilliant in his abilities or 
oratory — nothing that aspired far 
above the pretensions of others, and 
aroused envy by mortifying sellf-love 
— ^he created but little jealousy even 
amongst the rivals before whom he 
obtained precedence. For some time, 
therefore, he went smoothly on, con- 
tinuing to rise in the estimation of 
his party, and commanding a certain 
respect from the neutral public, by 
acknowledged and eminent talents in 
the details of business ; for his quick- 
ness of penetration, and a logical 
habit of mind, enabled him to grapple 
with and generalise the minutias of 
official labour, or of legislative enact- 
ments, with a masterly success. But 
as the road became clearer to his steps, 
his ambition became more evident 
and daring. Naturally dictatorial 
and presumptuous, his early supple- 
ness to superiors was now exchanged 
for a self-willed pertinacity, which 
often displeased the more haughty 
leaders of his party, and often wounded 
the more vain. His pretensions were 
scanned with eyes more jealous and 
less tolerant than at first. Proud 
aristocrats began to recollect that a 
mushroom peerage was supported but 
by a scanty fortune — ^the men of more 
dazzling genius began to sneer at the 
red-tape minister as a mere official 
manager of details ; — ^he lost much of 
the personal popularity which had 
been one secret of his power. But 
what principally injured him in the 
eyes of his party and the public, were 
oertidn ambiguous and obscure cir- 



cumstances connected with a short 
period, when himself and his asso- 
ciates were thrown out of office. At 
this time, it was noticeable that the 
journals of the Qovemment that suc- 
ceeded were peculiarly polite to Lord 
Vargrave, while they covered all his 
coadjutors with obloquy ; and it was 
more than suspected, that secret 
negotiations between himself and the 
new ministry were going on, when, 
suddenly, the latter broke up, and 
Lord Vargrave's proper party were 
reinstated. The vague suspicions that 
attached to Vargrave were somewhat 
strengthened in the opinion of the 
public, by the fact, that he was at first 
left out of the restored administration; 
and when subsequently, after a speech 
which showed that he could be mis- 
chievous if not propitiated, he was 
readmitted, — it was precisely to the 
same office he had held before — an 
office which did not admit him into 
the Cabinet. Lumley, burning with 
resentment, longed to decline the 
offisr: but, alas! he was poor; and 
what was worse, in debt ; — "his 
poverty, but not his will, consented." 
He was reinstated; but though pro- 
digiously improved as a debater, he 
felt that he had not advanced as a 
public man. His ambition inflamed 
by his discontent, he had, since his 
return to office, strained every nerve 
to strengthen his position. He met 
the sarcasms on his poverty, by greatly 
increasing his expenditure; and by 
advertising every where his engage- 
ment to an heiress whose fortune, 
great as it was, he easily contrived to 
magnify. As his old house in Great 
George Street — well fitted for the 
bustling commoner — ^was no longer 
suited to the official and fashionable 
peer, he had, on his accession to the 
title, exchanged that respectable resi- 
dence for a large mansion in EUunilton 
Place: and his sober dinners were 
succeeded by splendid banquets. 
Naturally, he had no taste for such 
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things ; his mind was too nervous, ' him, still public life had splendid 
and his temper too hard, to take | prizes. Nay, should he Ml with 
pleasure in luxury or ostentation, i Miss Cameron, he even thought that, 
But now, as ever — he cteted upon a by good management, he might ulti- 
system. Living in a country governed mately make it worth while to his 
by the mightiest and wealthiest aris- ' colleagues to purchase his absence 
tocracy in the world, which, from the with the gorgeous bribe of the Gtover- 
first class almost to the lowest, osten- nor-Qeneralship of India. 



tation pervades — ^the very backbone 
and marrow of society — ^he felt that 
to fall fiir short of his rivals in display 



As oratory is an art in which prac- 
tice and the dignity of station produce 
marvellous improvement, so Lumley 



was to give them an advantage which had of late made effects in the House 

he could not compensate, either by ' of Lords of which he had once been 

the power of his connexions or the judged incapable. It is true that no 

surpassing loftiness of his character practice and no station can give men 

and genius. Playing for a great game, qualities in which they are wholly 

and with his eyes open to all the deficient; but these advantages can 

consequences, he cared not for in- bring out in the best light all the 

volving his private fortunes in a qualities they do possess. The glow 

lottery in which a great prize might of a generous imagination — the grasp 

be dntwn. To do Yargrave justice, of a profound statesmanship — the 

money with him had never been an enthusiasm of a noble nature — these 

object, but a means — he was grasping, no practice could educe from the elo- 

but not avaricious. If men much quence of Lumley Lord Yargrave, 

richer than Lord Yargrave find state for he had them not : — ^but bold wit 

distinctions very expensive, and often ' — fluent and vigorous sentences — 

ruinous, it is not to be supposed that effective arrangement of parliament- 

liis salary, joined to so moderate a ary logic — readiness of retort — ^plausi- 

private fortune, could support the bility of manner, aided by a delivery 

style in which he lived. His income peculiar for self-possession and ease — 

was already deeply mortgaged, and a clear and ringing voice (to the only 

debt accumulated upon debt Nor fiiult of which, shrillness without 

had this man, so eminent for the passion, the ear of the audience had 

management of public business, any grown accustomed) — and a counto- 

of that talent which springs from : nance impressive from its courageous 

justice, and makes its possessor a intelligence; — all these had raised 

skilful manager of his own affairs, j the promising speaker into the ma- 

Perpetually absorbed in intrigues and : tured excellence of a nervous and for- 

schemes, he was too much engaged ' midable debater. But precisely as 

in cheating others on a large scale, to he rose in the display of his talents, 

have time to prevent being himself did he awaken envies and enmities 



cheated on a small one. He never 
looked into bills till he was compelled 
to pay them ; and he never calculated 
the amount of an expense that seemed 
the least necessary to his purposes. 
But still Lord Yargrave relied upon 
his marriage with the wealthy Evelyn 
to relieve him from all his embarrass- 
ments ; and if a doubt of the realisa- 
tion of that vision ever occurred to 



hitherto dormant. And it must be 
added, that, with all his craft and 
coldness. Lord Yargrave was often a 
very dangerous and mischievous 
speaker for the interests of his party. 
His colleagues had often cause to 
tremble when he rose; nay, even 
when the cheers of his own faction 
shook the old tapestried walls. A 
man who has no sympathy with the 
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public miut commit many and &tal 
indiscretionB when the public, aa well 
aa hia audience, is to be his judge. 
Lord Yargraye'a utter incapacity to 
comprehend political morality — his 
ecntempt for all the objects of social 
beneyolenoe — ^frequently led him into 
the aTowal of doctrines, which, if th^ 
did not startle the men of the world 
whom he addressed (smoothed away, 
as Buoh doctrines were, by speeious- 
ness of manner and delivery), created 
deep disgust in those, even of his own 
politics, who read their naked exposi- 
tion in the daily papers. Kever did 
Lord Yargrave utter one of those 
ipenerous sentiments which, no matter 
whether propounded by Radical or 
Tory, sink deep into the heart of the 
people, and do lasting service to the 
oause they adorn. But no man de- 
fimded an abuse, however glaring, 
with a more vigorous championship, 
or buried defiance upon a popular 
d«mand with a more courageous 
scorn. In some times, when the anti- 
popnkr principle is strong, such a 
leader may be useful; but at the 
moment of which we treat, he was a 
most equivocal auxiliary. A con- 
aideraUe proportion of the ministers, 
headed by the Premier himself, a 
man of wise views and unimpeachable 
honour, had learned to view Lord 
Yargzave with dislike and distrust — 
they might have sought to get rid of 
him ; but he was not one whom slight 
mortifications could induce to retire 
of his own accord : nor was the sai^ 
eastic and bold debater a person whose 
resenitment and opposition could be 
despised. Lord Yargrave, moreover, 
had secured a party of his own — a 
party more formidable than himsell 
He went largely into society — he was 
the special favourite of the female 
dipleoiats, whose voices at that time 
^weire powerful suffirages, and with 
whom, by a thousand links of gal- 
lantry and intrigue, the agreeable and 
oourteous minister formed a close 



alliance. All that salons could do 
for him was done. Added to this, he 
was personally liked by his royal 
master ; and the Court gave him their 
golden opinions; while tSae poorer, 
the oorrupter, and the moire bigoted 
portion of the mimstry, regarded him 
with avowed admiration. 

In the House of Commons, too, and 
in the Bureaucracy, ho had no incon- 
siderable strength ; for Lumley never 
contracted the habits of personal 
abruptness and discourtesy common 
to men in power, who wish to keep 
applicants aloof. He was bland and 
conciliating to all men of all ranks : 
his intellect and self-complacency 
raised him far above the petty 
jealousioB that great men feel for 
rising men. Did any tyro earn the 
smallest distinction in parliament, no 
man sought his acquaintance so 
eagerly as Lord Yargrave; no man 
complimented, encouraged, "brought 
on" the new aspirants of his party, 
with so hearty a good-will. 

Such a minister could not fail of 
having devoted followers among the 
able, the ambitious, and the vain. It 
must also be confessed that Lord 
Yargrave neglected no baser and lees 
justifiable means to cement his power, 
by placing it on the sure rock of self- 
interest No jobbing was too gross 
for him. He was shamefully corrupt 
in the disposition of his patronage ; 
and no rebufib, no taunts from his 
official brethren, could restrain him 
from urging the claims of any of his 
creatures upon the public purse. His 
followers regarded this charitable 
selfishness as the stanchness and zeal 
of friendship; and the ambition of 
hundreds was wound up in the ambi- 
tion of the unprincipled minister. 

But besides the notoriety of his" 
public corruption, Lord Yargrave was 
secretly suspected by some of personal 
dishonesty — suspected of selling his 
state information to stock-jobbers— Kkf 
having pecuniary interests in some of 
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the daimB he urged with eo obfliiflBte 
8 pertisaeity. And though thore mw 
Bot the smallest erideiMB of sueh 
utter abandonment of henmir ; though 
it was probably but a calumnious 
whisper; yet the mere suspicion of 
such practices served to sharpen the 
aversion of his enemies, and justify 
the disgust of his rivals. 

In this position now stood Lord 
Vargrave; supported by interested, 
but able and powerful partisans; 
hated in the country, feared by some 
of those with whom he served, des- 
pised by others, looked up to by the 
rest It was a situation that less 
daunted than delighted him; for it 
•eemed to render necessary and excuse 
the habits of scheming and manoeuvre 
which were so genial to his crafty and 
plotting temper. Like an ancient 
Greek, his spirit loved intrigue for 
intrigue's sake. Had it led to no 
end, it would still have been sweet to 
him as a means. He r^oiced to 
surround himself with the most com- 
plicated webs and meshes ; to ait in 
the centve of a million plots. He 
eared not how rash and wild some of 
them wer«. He relied on his own 
ingenuity, promptitude, and habitual 
good fortune, to make every spring 
he handled conducive to the purpose 
of the machine — sblf. 

His last visit to Lady Targrave, and 
his conversation with Evelyn, had left 
on his mind much dissatis&ction and 
fear. In the earlier years of his inter- 
course with Evelyn, his good-humour, 
gallantry, and presents, had not failed 
to attach the child to the agreeable 
and liberal visitor she had been taught 
to r^ard as a relation. It was only 
as she grew up to womanhood, and 
learned to comprehend the nature of 
the tie between them, that she shrunk 
from his familiarity; and then only 
had he learned to doubt of the fulfil- 
ment of his uncle's wish. The last 
^it had increased this doubt to a 
pamful apprehension; he saw tiiat he 



iraft not h>7ed ; he flaw that it leqidFBd 
great addnsa, and the abaenee of 
happier tIvbIb, to secure to hiaa the 
hand of Svelym; and he cursed the 

duties and the schemes which neces- 
sarily kept him from her side. He 
had thought of persuading Lady 
Targrave to let her come to London, 
where he could be ever at hand ; and 
as the season was now set in, his 
representations on this head would 
appear sensible and just. But then 
again, this was to incur greater 
dangers than those he would avoid. 
London ! — a beauty and an heiress, 
in her first d&mt in London ! — What 
formidable admirers would flock 
around her ! Targrave shuddered to 
think of the gay, handsome, well- 
dressed, seductive young ^igana, who 
might seem, to a girl of seventeen, 
suitors fiir more fiiscinating than the 
middle-aged politician. This was pe* 
rilous; norwasthisall ; Lord Targrave 
knew that in London — ^gaudy, bab- 
bling, and remorseless London — all 
that he could most wish to conceal 
£rom the young lady would be dragged 
to day. He had been the lover, not 
of one, but of a dozen women, for 
whom he did not care three straws; 
but whose favour had served to 
strengthen him in society ; or whoae 
influence made up for his own want 
of hereditary political connexions. 
The manner in which he contrived to 
shake ofi^ these various Ariadnes, 
whenever it was advisable, was not 
the least striking proof of his diplo- 
matic abilities. He never left them 
enemies. According to his own solu- 
tion of the mystery, he took care 
never [to play the gallant with Dulci- 
neas under a certain age — "middle- 
aged women,'' he was wont to say, 
" are very little different from middle- 
aged men ; they see things sensibly, 
and take things coolly." Fow Evel^ 
could not be three weeks, perhaps 
three days, in London, without learn- 
ing of one ortheotherof these liauoim 
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What an ezcnse, if she soaght one, to 
break with him 1 Altogetiier, Lord 
Targrave was Borely perplexed, bat 
not despondent Evelyn's fortune 



was more than ever necessary to lum, 
and Evelyn he was resolyed to obtain, 
since to that fortune she was an indis- 
pensable appendage. 



(« 



CHAPTER n. 
You Bhall be Horace* and TibuUns L*'— Pops. 



Lord YAHoiiAyE was distorbed from 
hifi reyery by the entrance of the 
Earl of Sazingham. 

"You are welcome !** said Lumley, 
" welcome ! — the yery man I wished 
to see." 

Lord Sazingham, who was scarcely 
altered since we met with him in the 
last series of this work, except that 
he had grown somewhat paler and 
thinner, and that his hiur had changed 
from iron-grey to snow-white, threw 
himself in the arm-chair beside 
Lumley, and replied — 

" Vargraye, it is really unpleasant, 
our finding onrselyes always thus 
controlled by our own partisans. I 
do not understand this new-fangled 
policy — this squaring of measures, to 
please the opposition, and throw sops 
to that many-headed monster called 
Public Opinion. I am sure it will 
end most mischieyously." 

'^ I am satisfied of it," returned Lord 
Vargraye. "All yigour and union 
seem to have left us ; and if they 
carry the * * * * question against us, 
I know not what is to be done." 

"For my part I shall resign," said 
Lord Saxingham, doggedly; '^ it is 
the only altematiye left to men of 
honour." 

" You are wrong — I know another 
altematiye." 

"What is that r 

" Make a Cabinet of our own. Look 
ye, my dear lord ; you have been ill- 
used—your high character, your long 



experience, are treated with contempt. 
It is an affront to you — the situation 
you hold. You Priyy Seal! — yoa 
ought to be Premier — ^ay, and, if yon 
are ruled by me. Premier you shall be 
yet." 

Lord Saxingham coloured, and 
breathed hard. 

"You haye often hinted at this 
before, Lumley; but you are so 
partial, so friendly." 

" Kot at all. You saw the leading 

article in the to day! — that will 

be followed up by two eyening papers 
within fiye hours of this time. We 
haye strength with the Press, with 
the Commons, with the Court — only 
let us hold fast together. This * * * * 
question, by which they hope to get 
rid of us, shall destroy them. You shall 
be Prime-minister before the year is 
oyer — by Heayen, you shall ! — and 
then, I suppose, / too may be admitted 
to the Cabinet ! " 

"But how — ^how, Lumley? — You 
are too rash, too daring." 

" It has not been my fault hitherto 
— ^but boldness is caution in our cir- 
cumstances. If they throw ns oat 
now, I see the ineyitable march of 
eyents — we shall be out for years, 
perhaps for life. The CabinelPwill 
recede more and more from our prin- 
ciples, our party. Now is the time 
for a determined stand — now can we 
make or mar onrselyes. I will not 
resign — the King is with us — our 
strength shall be known. These 
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haughty imbecileB shall £ei11 in (he 
trap they have dug for us." 

Lumley spoke wannly, and with 
the confidence of a mind finnly 
assured of success. Lord Sazingham 
was moved — bright visions flashed 
across him — the premiership — a 
dukedom. Yet he was old and child- 
less, and his honours would die with 
the last Lord of Saxingham I 

" See," continued Lumley, " I have 
calculated our resources as accurately 
as an electioneering agent would cast 
up the list of voters. In the press, I 

have secured and ; and in 

the Commons we have the subtle , 

and the vigour of , and the 

popular name of , and all thb 

boroughs of ; in the Cabinet we 

have , and at Court you know 

our strength. Let us choose our 
moment — a sudden coup — an inter- 
view with the King — a statement of 
our conscientious scruples to this 
atrocious measure. I know the vain, 
stiff mind of the Premier ; he will lose 
temper — be will tender his resignation 
—to his astonishment it will be ac- 
cepted. You will be sent for — we 
will dissolve parliament — we will 
strain every nerve in the elections — 
we shall succeed, I know we shall. 
But be silent in the meanwhile — ^be 
cautious : let not a word escape you — 
let them think us beaten — lull sus- 
picion asleep — let us lament our 
weakness, and hint, only hint at our 
resignation, but with assurances of 
continued support. I know how 
to blind them, if you leave it to 
me." 

The weak mind of the old earl was 
as a puppet in the hands of his bold 
kinsman. He feared one moment, 
hoped lihother — now his ambition was 
flattered— now his sense of honour 
was akrmed. There was something 
in Lumley's intrigue to oust the 
government, with which he served, 
that had an appearance of cunning 
and baseness, of which Lord Saxing- 



ham, whose personal character was 
high, by no means approved. But 
Yargrave talked him over with con- 
summate address, and when they 
parted, the earl carried his head two 
inches higher — ^he was preparing him- 
self for his rise in life. 

" That is well— that is weU I " said 
Lumley, rubbing his hands when he 
was left alone ; ** the old driveller will 
be my locum tenetu, till years and 
renown enable me to become his suc- 
cessor. Meanwhile, I shall be really 
what he will be in name." 

Here Lord Vaigrave's well-f^ 
servant, now advanced to the dignity 
of own gentleman and house-steward, 
entered the room with a letter ; it had 
a portentous look — it was wafered — 
the paper was blue, the hand clerk- 
like — there was no envelope — it bore 
its infernal origin on the face of it — 
IT WAS A duk's ! 

Lumley opened the epistle with an 
impatient pshaw !. The man, a silver- 
smith (Lumley's plate was much 
admired I), had applied for years in 
vain; the amount was large — ^an 
execution was threatened ! — an execu- 
tion ! — it is a trifle to a rich man : 
but no trifle to one suspected of being 
poor — one straining at that very 
moment at so high an object — one to 
whom public opinion was so necessary 
— one who knew that nothing but hia 
title, and scarcely that, saved him 
from the reputation of an adventurer! 
He must again have recourse to the 
money-lenders — his small estate was 
long since too deeply mortgaged to 
afford new security. Usury, usury, 
again! — he knew its price, and he 
sighed — ^but what was to be done 1 

" It is but for a few months, a few 
months, and Evelyn must be mine. 
Saxingham has already lent me what 
he can ; but he is embarrassed. This 
d — d office, what a tax it is ! and the 
rascals say we are too well paid ! I, 
too, who could live happy in a garret. 
If this purse-proud England would 
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but tXkfw one to exiBt wHhin one's 
lacoine. — My fellow -trustee, the 
boiiker, my unole'p old eorresptHident 
-Hih, well tikepaght of! He knows 



the csonditioBB of ^le will — ^he Itsows 
that, at the wont> I mnst have thirty 
thooMind pooadB if I lire a few monthiB 
longer. I will go to him." 



CHAPTBK HL 
** fid—"** mnio hoo'caieBem, nunc diridit iUna" *•— YflRii&. 



Tbi late Mr. Templeton had been a 
banker in a proTincial town, which 
was the centre of great commercial 
and agricultural activity and enter- 
prifle. He had made the bulk of his 
fortune in the happy days of paper 
corrency and war. Besides his country 
hank, he had a considerable share in 
a metropolitan one of some eminence. 
At the time of his marriage with the 
present Lady Vargraye he retired 
altogether from business, and never 
satiorned to the place in which his 
wealth had been amassed. He had 
still kept up a familiar acquaintance 
with the principal and senior partner 
of the metropolitan bank I have re- 
ferred to; for he was a man who 
ahrays loved to talk about money 
matters with those who understood 
them. This gentleman, Mr. Gustavus 
Douce, had been named, with Lumley, 
joint trustee to Svelyn's fortune. 
They had full powers to invest it in 
whatever stock seemed most safe or 
advantageous. The trustees appeared 
well chosen ; as one, being destined 
to share the fortune, would have the 
deepest interest in its security ; and 
the other, from his habits and pro- 
fession, would be a most excellent 
adviser. 

Of Mr. Douce, Lord Yargrave had 
seen but little ; they were not thrown 
together. But Lord Yargrave, who 
thought every rich man mig^t, some 
time or other, become a desirable 

^ Now this, now that, cUottaott the active 
mind. 



acquaintanee, regularly asked him 
once eveiy year to dinner ; and twice 
in return he had dined with Mr. 
Douce, in one of the most ^lendid 
villas, and off some of the meet 
splendid plate it had ever bees, his 
fortune to witness and to envy J— -bo 
that the litUe fevour he waa abont to 
ask was but a alight return for Lord 
Yargrave's condescension. 

He found the banker in his private 
sanctum — his carriage at the door — 
for it was just four o'clock, an hour 
in which Mr. Douce regularly de- 
parted to Caserta, as his aforesaid 
villa was somewhat affectedly styled. 

Mr. Douoe was a small man, a 
nervous man — ^he did not eeem quite 
master o( his own limbs : when he 
bowed, he seemed to be making you 
a present of his legs ; when he sate 
down, he twitched first on one side, 
then on the other-— thrust his hands 
in his pockets, then took them ont, 
and looked at them, as if in astonish- 
ment— 'then seized upon a pen, b^ 
which they were luckily pxorided 
with incessant occupation. Mean- 
while, there was what might fairly be 
cidled a constant play of eoantenanoe: 
first, he smiled, then looked grave-^ 
now raised his eyebrows, till they rose 
like rainbows, to the horizon of his 
pale, straw-eoloured hair — and next 
darted them down, like an ovaUnehej 
over the twinkling, restless, flntttting, 
little bUe eyes, which then became 
almost invisible. Mr. Douce had, in 
fiict, all the appearance of a painftiUy- 
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shy man ; -which was the more Btnmge, 
as he had the reputation of enterprise, 
and even audacity, in the business of 
ins profession, and was fond of the 
society of the ^eat. 

"I have called on yon, my dear 
sir," BBJd Lord YargraTC, after the 
preliminary salutations, "to ask a 
little fayour, which, if the least incon- 
Tenient,haye no hesitation in refusing. 
You know how I am situated with 
regard to my ward. Miss Cameron ; in 
a few months I hope she will be Lady 
Vaigrare." 

Mr. Douce shewed three small teeth, 
which were all that in the front of his 
mouth fate had left him ; and then, 
as if alarmed at the indelicacy of a 
smile upon such a subject, pushed 
back his chair, and twitched up his 
blotting-paper coloured trousers. 

" Yes, in a few months I hope she 
will be Lady Vargrave; and you 
know then, Mr. Douce, that I shall be 
in no want of money." 

'^ I hope — that is to aay, I am sure 
—that — I trust that neyer will be the 
ca-carcase -with your lordship," put 
in Mr. Douce, with timid hesitation. 
Mr. Douce, in addition to his other 
good qualities, stammered much in 
the deliyery of his sentences. 

" You are very kind, but it is the 
case just at present; I have great 
need of a few thousand pounds upon 
my personal security. My estate is 
already a. little mortgaged, and I don't 
widi to encumber it m<)re; besides, 
the loan would be merely temporary : 
you know, that if at the age of 
dghteen Miss Cameron refuse me — 
(a supposition out of the questiim, 
but in business we must calculate on 
improbabilities) — ^I claim the forfeit 
she incurs — thirty thousand pounds — 
you remember." 

"Oh, yes — ^that is — ^upon my word 
— I — I don't exactly — but — your 
lord — 1-1-Mord-lordship knows best — I 
have been so — so busy — I forget the 
exact — hem — hem 1 '* 



" If you just turn to the will yau 
will see it is as I say. Now, could you 
conveniently place a few thousands 
to my account, just for a short time 1 
— But I see you don't like it. Never 
mind, I can get it elsewhere ; only, as 
you were my poor uncle's friend " 

'' Your lord — l-l-Mordship is quite 
mistaken," said Mr. Douce, with 
trembling agitation ; *' upon my word; 
yes, a few thou-thou-thousandB — ^to 
be sure — ^to be sure. Your lordship's 
banker is — ^is " 

" Drummond— disagreeable people 
— ^by no means obliging. I shall 
certainly change to your house when 
my accounts are better worth keep- 
ing." 

" You do me great — ^great honour ; 
I will just — step— step — step out, for 
a moment — and — and speak to Mr. 
Dobs ; — ^not but what you may depend 
on — Excuse me ! Morning Chron- 
chron-Chronicle, my lord ! " 

Mr. Douce rose, as if by galvanism, 
and ran out of the room, spinning 
round as he ran, to declare, again and 
again, that he would not be gone a 
moment. 

" Good little fellow that — ^very like 
an electrified frog ! " murmured Yar- 
grave, as he took up the Morning 
Chronicle, so especially pointed out to 
his notice; and, turning to the leading 
article, read a very eloquent attack 
on himsel£ Lumley was thick-skinned 
on such matters — ^he liked to be 
attacked — it showed that he was up 
in the world. 

Presently Mr. Douce returned. To 
Lord Yvrgx&ye'B amazement and de- 
l%ht, he was informed that ten thou- 
sand pounds would be immediately 
lodged with Messrs. Drummond. His 
bill of promise to pay in three months 
—•five per cent interest — was quite 
sufficient : three months was a short 
date ; but the bill could be renewed 
on the same terms, from quarter 
to quarter, till quite convenient to 
his lordship to pay. " Would Lord 
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Yargrave do Mm the hononr to dine 
with him at Caserta next Monday 1 *' 

Lord Yargrave tried to affect apathy 
at his sudden accession of ready 
money ; but, really, it almost turned 
his head : he griped both Mr. Donee's 
thin, little shivering hands, and was 
speechless with gratitude and ecstasy. 
The sum, which doubled the utmost 
he expected, would relieve him from 
all his immediate embarrassments. 
When he recovered his voice, he 
thanked his dear Mr. Douce with a 
warmth that seemed to make the 
little man shrink into a nutshell; 
and assured him that he would dine 
with him every Monday in the year — 
if he was asked ! He then longed to 
depart ; but he thought, justly, that 
to go as soon as he had got what he 
wanted, would look selfish; accord- 
ingly, he reseated himself, and so did 
Mr. Douce, and the conversation 
turned upon politics and news : but 
Mr. Douce, who seemed to regard all 
things with a commercial eye, con- 
trived, Yargrave hardly knew how, 
to veer round from the change in the 
French ministry to the state of the 
English money-market. 

" It really is indeed, my lord — I say 
it, I am sure, with concern, a very 
bad ti-ti-ti-ti-time for men in business 
— ^indeed, for all men — such poor 
interest in the English fu-fun-funds— 
and yet speculations are so unsound. 
I recommended my friend Sir Giles 
Grimsby to— to invest some money in 
the American canals; a most rare 
res-res-respons-responsibility, I may 
say, for me ; I am cautious in— in 
recommending ; but Sir Giles was an 
old friend — con-con-connexion, I may 
say ; but most providentially, all 
turned out — that is — ^fell out — ^as I 
was sure it would — thirty per cent — 
and the value of the sh-sh-sh-shares 
doubled. But such things are 



very rare — quite god-sends, I may 
say!" 

"Well, Mr. Douce, whenever I 
have money to lay out, I must come 
and consult you." 

" I shall be most happy at all times 
to — to advise your lordship ; but it is 
not a thing I'm very fond of; — 
there 's Miss Cameron's fortune quite 
1-1-locked up — three per cents and 
Exchequer bills ; — why it might have 
been a mil-mil-million by this ti-ti- 
time, if the good old gentleman — ^I 
beg pardon — old — old nobleman, my 
poor dear friend,* had been now 
aUve I " 

" Indeed I " said Lumley, greedily, 
and pricking up his ears ; " he was a 
good manager, my uncle ! " 

'* Kone better, none better. I may 
say a genius for busi — hem — ^hem! 
Miss Cameron a young woman of bu»- 
bus-business, my lord 1 " 

"Not much of that, I fear. A 
million, did you say]" 

"At least! — indeed, at least — 
money so scarce — speculation so sure 
in America — ^great people the Ameri- 
cans — rising people — gi-gigiants — 
giants ! " 

" I am wasting your whole mom* 
ing — too bad in me," said Yargrave, 
as the clock struck five ; " the Lords 
meet this evening — important busi- 
ness — once more a thousand thanks 
to you — ^good day." 

" A very good day to you, my lord ; 
don't mention it ; glad at any time 
to ser-ser-serve you/' said Mr. Douce, 
fidgeting, curveting, and prancing 
round Lord Yargrave, as the latteSr 
walked through the outer office to the 
carriage. 

" Not a step more ; you will catch 
cold. Good-by — on Monday, then, 
seven o'clock. The House of Lords." 

And Lumley threw himself back in 
his carriage in high spirits. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" Oubli^ de Tulli^ et brav^ du S^nat."* 

VoLTAiAB : Brutut, act It., sc. 1. 



Ih the Lords that eyening the discus- 
Bion was animated and prolonged — ^it 
was the last party debate of the session. 
The astute opposition did not neglect 
to bring prominently^ though inci- 
dentally, forward, the question on 
which it was whispered that there 
existed some growing difference in 
the Cabinet. Lord Yargrave rose 
late ; his temper was excited by the 
good fortune of his day's negotiation ; 
he felt himself of more importance 
than usual, as a needy man is apt to 
do when he has got a large sum at 
luB banker's ; moreover, he was exas- 
perated by some personal allusions to 
himself, which had been delivered by 
a dignified old lord who dated his 
family from the ark, and was as rich 
as Croesus. Accordingly, Vargrave 
spoke with more than his usual vigour. 
His first sentences were welcomed 
with loud cheers — he warmed — he 
grew vehement — ^he uttered the most 
positive and unalterable sentiments 
upon the question alluded to — he 
greatly transgressed the discretion 
which the heads of his party were de- 
sirous to maintain ; — ^instead of con- 
ciliating without compromising, he 
irritated, galled, and compromised. 
The angry cheers of the opposite party 
were loudly re-echoed by the cheers 
of the more hot-headed on his own side. 
The Premier and some of his colleagues 
observed, however, a moody silence. 
The Premier once took a note, and 
then reseated himself, and drew his 



* Forgotten by Tully and bullied by tbe 
Senate. 



hat more closely over his brows. It 
was an ominous sig^ for Lumley ; but 
he was looking the opposition in the 
face, and did not observe it. He sate 
down in triumph; he had made a 
most effective and a most mischievous 
speech — a combination extremely 
common. The leader of the opposi- 
tion replied to him with bitter calm- 
ness ; and, when citing some of his 
sharp sentences, he turned to the 
Premier, and asked. " Are these 
opinions those also of the noble Lord 1 
— I call for a reply — I have a right 
to demand a reply."- Lumley was 
startled to hear the tone in which his 
chief uttered the comprehensive and 
significant " Hear, hear ! " 

At midnight the Premier wound 
up the debate. His speech was short, 
and characterised by moderation. He 
came to the question put to him — ^the 
House was hushed — ^you might have 
heard a pin drop — the Commoners 
behind the throne pressed forward 
with anxiety and eagerness on their 
countenances. 

''I am called upon," said the 
minister, " to declare if those senti- 
ments, uttered by my noble friend, 
are mine also, as the chief adviser of 
the Crown. My Lords, in the heat of 
debate, every word is not to be scru- 
pulously weighed, and rigidly inter- 
preted." ("Hear, hear/* ironically 
from the opposition — approvingly 
from the Treasury benches.) "My 
noble friend will doubtless be anxious 
to explain what he intended to say. 
I hope, nay, I doubt not, that his ex- 
planation will be satisfGMStory to the 
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noble lord, to the House, and to the 
Country. But since I am called upon 
for a distinct reply to a distinct in- 
terrogatory, I will say at once, that if 
those sentiments be rightly inter- 
preted by the noble lord who spoke 
last, those sentiments are not mine, 
and will never animate the conduct 
of any Cabinet of which I am a 
member." (Long-continued cheering 
from the opposition.) "At the same 
time, I am oonvineed that my noble 
friend's meaning has not been rightly 
construed ; and till I hear from him- 
self to the contrary, I will venture to 
state what I think he designed to 
convey to your Lordships." Here the 
Premier, with a tact that nobody 
could be duped by, but every one 
could admire, stripped Lord Yar- 
grave's unlucky sentences of every 
syllable that could give oflEence to any 
one; and left the pointed epigrams 
and vehement denunciations a most 
harmless arrangement of common* 
place. 

The House was much excited; 
there was a call for Lord Yargrave, 
and Lord Yargrave promptly rose. It 
was one of those dilemmas out of 
which Lumley was just the man to 
extricate himself with address. There 
was so much manly frankness in his 
manner — there was so much crafty 
subtlety in his mind ! He complained, 
with proud and honest bitterness, of 
the construction that had been forced 
upon his words by the opposition. 
"If," he added (and no man knew 
better the rhetorical effect of the 
tu quogue form of argument), — "if 
every sentence uttered by the noble 
lord opposite in his zeal for liberty, 
had, in days now gone by, been con- 
strued with equal rigour, or perverted 
with equal ingenuity, that noble lord 
had long since been prosecuted as an 
incendiary, perhaps executed as a 
traitor ! " Yehement cheers from the 
ministerial benches ; cries of " Order ! " 
from the opposition. A military 



lord rose to order, and appealed to 
the Woolsack. 

Lumley sate down, as if 'chafed at 
the interruption; — ^he had produced 
the effect he had desired — ^he had 
changed the public question at issue 
into a private quarrel : a new excite- 
ment was created — dust was thrown 
into the eyes of the House. Several 
speakers rose to accommodate matters ; 
and, after half^aa-hour of public time. 
had been property wasted, the iioUa 
lord on one side and the noble locd. 
on the other duly explained; — paid. 
each other the highest possible eaxa- 
pUmentSy and Lum^y was left to. 
conclude his vindiflation, which acnr. 
seemed a comparatively flat nuttsr 
after the late expioaion. fie coift- 
pleted his task so as to satisfy, app»* 
rently, all parties — for all partiai'imre 
now tired of the thing, and wanted. 
to go to bed. But the next momiii^ 
there were whispen about the towB.. 
— articles in the different pajpers, 
evidently by authority — rejoieingv 
among the opposition — and a gsDaad 
feeling, that, though the Govenunfint 
might keep together that session, its 
dissensions would break out belbre 
the next meeting of parliament. 

As Lumley was wrapping himsdf 
in his cloak after this stormy debate, 
the Marquess of Baby— a peer of 
hurge possessions, and one who entire^ 
agreed with Lumley's views — came, 
up to him, and proposed that th^ 
should go home together in Lord 
Baby's carriage. Yargrave willingly 
consented, and dismissed his ofviL 
servants. 

" Tou did that admirably, my dear 
Yai^grave!" said Lord Baby, wham 
they were seated in the carriage. '* I 
quite coincide in all your sentimenta.; 
I declare my blood boiled when I 
heard * * * * (the Premier) appear 
half inclined to throw you over. Tour 
hit upon ***** was first-rate — 
he will not get over it for a month ; 
and you extricated yourself well." 
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" I am glad you approve my condact 
— it comforts me," said Vargrave, 
feelingly ; " at tlie same time I see 
all the consequences : but I can brave 
all for the sake of character and con- 
science." 

" I feel just as you do ! " replied 
Lord Baby, with some warmth ; " and 
if I thought that * * * '^ meant to 
yield this question, I should certainly 
oppose his administration." 

Yaxgraye shook his head, and held 
his tongue, which gave Lord Baby a 
high idea of his dis<iretion. 

After a few more observations on 
political matfters^ Lord Baby invited 
Lumley to pi^ him a visit at his 
country-seat. . 

" I am going to Ejiaresdean next 
Konday ; you know we have races in 
the park — and really they are some- 
times good sport : at all events, it is 
a very pretty sight. There will be 
nothing in the Lords now — ^the recess 
is just at hand ; and if you can spare 
the time. Lady Baby and myself will 
be delighted to see you." 

" You may be sure, my dear lord, I 
cannot refuse your invitation ; indeed, 
I intended to visit your county next I 



week. You know, perhaps, a Mr. 
Mertoni" 

"Charles Merton! — to be sure — 
most respectable man — capital fellow 
— the best parson in the county — no 
canty but thoroughly orthodox; — he 
certainly keeps in his brother, who, 
though a very active member, is what 
I call a waverer on certain questions. 
Have you known Merton longi " 

" I don't know him at aU as jet — 
my acquaintance is with his wife and 
daughter, — a veiy fine girl, by the 
by. My ward. Miss Cameron, is 
staying with them." 

" Miss Cameron I — Cameron — ah ! 
— I understand ; I think I have heard 
that — ^but gossip does not always teU 
the truth!" 

Lumley smiled significantly, and 
the carriage now stopped at his door. 

" Perhaps you will take a seat in 
our carriage on Monday ? " said Lord 
Baby. 

"Monday] — unhappily I am en- 
gaged ; but on Tuesday your lordship 
may expect me." 

"Very well — the races begin on 
Wednesday: we shall have a full 
house — good night ! " 
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CHAPTER V. 
*' Homunoull quant! sunt, ofim reoogito.***— Plautus. 



It is obTiooB that, for many reasons, 
▼e must be brief upon the political 
intrigue in which the scheming spirit 
of Lord Yargrave was employed. It 
would, indeed, be scarcely possible to 
preserve the necessary medium be- 
tween too plain a reyelation, and too 
complex a disguise. It suffices, there- 
fore, very shortly to repeat what the 
reader has already gathered from 
what has gone before — namely, that 
the question at issue was one which 
has happened often enough in all 
governments — one on which the 
Cabinet was divided, and in which the 
weaker party was endeavouring to 
out-trick the stronger. 

The malcontents, foreseeing that 
sooner or later the head of the gather- 
ing must break, were again divided 
among themselves whether to resign 
or to stay in, and strive to force a 
resignation on their dissentient col- 
leagues. The richer and the more 
honest were for the former course; 
the poorer and the more dependent 
for the latter. We have seen that the 
latter policy was that espoused and 
recommended by Vargrave — (who, 
though not in the Cabinet, always 
contrived somehow or other to worm 
out its secrets) — at the same time, he 
by no means rejected the other string 
to his bow. If it were possible so to 
iirrange and to strengthen his faction, 
that, by the coup d'Siat of a sudden 
resignation in a formidable body, the 
whole government might be broken 
op, and a new one formed from among 
the resignees, it would obviously 



* When I reflect, how great your little 
tnen are in their own consideration. 



be the best plan. But then Lord 
Vargrave was doubtful of his own 
strength, and fearful to play into the 
hands of his colleagues, who might 
be able to stand even better without 
himself and his allies, and, by 
conciliating the opposition, taJce s 
step onward in political move- 
ment, which might leave Yargrave 
placeless and powerless for years to 
come. 

He repented his own rashness in 
the recent debate, which was, indeed, 
a premature boldness that had sprung 
out of momentary excitement — for 
the craftiest orator must be indiscreet 
sometimes. He spent the next few 
days in alternately seeking to explain 
away to one party, and to sound, 
unite, and consolidate the other. His 
attempts in the one quarter were re- 
ceived by the Premier with the cold 
politeness of an offended but careful 
statesman, who believed just as mueh 
as he chose, and preferred taking his 
own opportunity for a breach with a 
subordinate, to risking any impru- 
dence by the gratification of resent- 
ment. In the last quarter, the pene- 
trating adventurer saw that his ground 
was more insecure than he had anti- 
cipated. He perceived in dismay and 
secret rage, that many of those most 
loud in his &vour while he was with 
the Government would desert him 
the soonest if thrown out. Liked as 
a subordinate minister, he was riewed 
with very different eyes the moment 
it YTsiA a question, whether, instead of 
cheering his sentiments, men should 
trust themselves to his guidance. 
Some did not wish to displease the 
Qovemment ; others did not seek to 
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weaken^ but to oorrect them. One of 
his stanchefit allies in the Commons 
was a candidate for a peerage — an- 
other suddenly remembered that he 
was second cousin to the Premier ; — 
some laughed at the idea of a puppet 
premier in Lord Saxingham — others 
insinuated to Yargrave that he him- 
self was not precisely of that standing 
in the country which would command 
respect to a new party, of which, if 
not the head, he woald be the month- 
piece;— for themselves they knew, 
admired, and trusted him ; but those 
d — d country gentlemen — and the 
dull public ! 

Alarmed, wearied, and disgusted, 
the schemer saw himself reduced to 
submission, for the present at least; 
and more l^an ever he felt the neces- 
sity of Evelyn's fortune to fall back 
upon, if the chance of the cards should 
rob him of his salary. He was glad 
to escape for a breathing while from 
the vexations and harassments that 
beset him, and looked forward with 
the eager interest of a sanguine and 
elastic mind — always escaping from 
one scheme to another — ^to his excur- 
sion into B shire. 

At the villa of Mr. Douce, Lord 
Yargrave met a young nobleman who 
had just succeeded to a property not 
only large and unencumbered, but of 
a nature to give him importance in 
the eyes of politicians. Situated in a 
very small ^county, the estates of Lord 
Boltimore secured to his nomination 
at least one of the representatives, 
while a little village at the back of 
his pleasure-grounds constituted a 
borough, and returned two mem- 
bers to parliament. Lord Doltimore, 
just returned from the Continent, 
had not even taken his seat in 
the Lords; and though his family 
connexions, such as they were — 
and they were not very high, and 
by no means in the fashion — were 
ministerial, his own opinions were as 
yet unrevealed. 

No. 204. 



To this young nobleman Lord Yar- 
grave was singularly attentive; he 
was well formed to attract men younger 
than himself; and he eminently suo< 
ceeded in his designs upon Lord 
Doltimore*B afifection. 

His lordship was a small pale man, 
with a very limited share of under- 
standing, supercilious in manner, 
elaborate in dress, not ill-natured au 
fond, and with much of the English 
gentleman in his disposition; — that 
is, he was honourable in his ideas and 
actions, whenever his natural dulness 
and neglected education enabled him 
clearly to perceive (through the midst 
of prejudices, the delusions of others, 
and the false lights of the dissipated 
society in which he had lived,) what 
was right and what wrong. But his 
leading characteristics were vanity 
and conceit. He had lived much with 
younger sons, cleverer than himself, 
who borrowed his money, sold him 
their horses, and won from him at 
cards. In return, they gave him all that 
species of flattery which young men 
can give with so hearty an appearance 
of cordial admiration. " Ton cer- 
tainly have the best horses in Paris. 
— You are really a devilish good fel- 
low, Doltimore. Oh, do you know, 
Doltimore, what little DSsiri says of 
you ! You have certainly turned the 
girl's head." 

This sort of adulation from one sex 
was not corrected by any greai acer- 
bity from the other. Lord Doltimore, 
at the age of twenty-two, was a very 
good parti; and, whatever his other 
deficiencies, he had sense enough to 
perceive that he received much greater 
attention — whether from opera-dan- 
cers in search of a friend, or virtuous 
young ladies in search of a husband 
— than any of the companions, good- 
looking though many of them were, 
with whom he had habitually lived. 

" You will not long remain in town 
now the season is over ? " said Yar- 
grave, as after dinner he found him- 
G 6 
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self, by the depaatore of tke ladies, 
•next 'to -Loid DoltLmoxe. 

''No, indeed; eyen in the seaion, 
J[idon't.nuBeh.'like London. RiriBiMUB 
amttaer i^ioiled one for any other 
place." 

"£um Ib .eertfunly veky ohamiing 
— ^the easeof Erench life haB a htm- 
nation that oar fonnal ostentation 
^wants. <N0Teitheleift; to a man li^e 
yon, London- muat have many at- 
tnctionfi." 

** Wh^, 1 duMre & ,geod maoyiiiflndB 
Jieie.; bnt atill, .aiUr JUeot, it^xather 
hoies ma." 

** Hare jnuiaB^* haiBes on the^turf ? " 

TKotyet.; but I^gard .(you know 
Lagard,'perlnip« — a ^eiy.goed iellow) 
ifl.anxioua.that I should tcy ouy look. 
I wasrery .finrtanatB in the tanes at 
Paris — you know we haveestahUshed 
lading there. The Erench take toiit 
quite uatarally." 

"Ah, indeed I — it is eo.long unee 
I haTebeen in Parie—^moat exoitiag 
amusemeub 1 A propee of races — I 
am going down to Lord Baby's to- 
morrow; I. think I saw in<uie>of the 
morning papers, that you had very 
largely backed a honM entered at 
Knaresdean." 

« Yes, Thanderer— I.think <rf bu^ 
ing Thunderer. .Legard — Cohinel 
L^gard— r(he was in the Gkiards, but 
he sold out) — ^is a good judge, and 



Teeoamiendatihe^iaEQhABei. fiow ym^ 
odd that;yoa too should iie agoing t» 
Knareedean i " 

''Odd, indeed, bnt jnoot .luckyl*- 
we iion ^ togethei;, .if you aae OMt 
better engaged." 

Lord Doltifflore cokored. and hesi- 
tated. On the one hand, .be was a 
vlitlAe <afiraid of being alone with te 
clerer a man ; on the other hand, it 
•was an .honour — ^it was-something for 
him to talk of to Legard. J^evorthe- 
less, the shynees got the better of 
'the vanity — he ejanued , hims^f->he 
feared he was engaged to ti^e down 
Legard. 

Lumley smiled, and changed the 
coQvenation ; and soagreeable did he 
make himself, that whsn .the pasty 
broke up, and Lumley hadjuatshakea 
hands with his boat, Doltimore came 
to him,. and Mudina^Uttle concision — 

'"I think I oaniput off Legard— >if 
— ^if you" 

"That'fl delightful !~-^What time 
ahall we atart?— >-need.not g^t down 
muchbeforedinner^-^ne o'clock ]" 

'^Oh, yesl — not too long before 
dinner— one o'elook will be a little-tao 
early." 

" Two, then. Whare ore 70U 
atayingr' 

"AtFenton's." 

"I will call for you — good night i 
— LlMigto see Tiiund^rer ! " 
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<'Iia sant^ de I'&me n'est pas plus assnr^e gue celle da corps; et quoique ron.psraiaae 
4Mga6 dee pasafOBS, on n'estpas moiBft en diuiger lie s'y laisfler emporter, que de tomber 
Biafaide quaadton aa pofte hkD.**''^^hA.B»CBMvmiCAmj>. 



Is «pite of the affortfi of MaUmrflrs 
to Ahan all McaBions of iiMAtiiig 
Erelyn, they were necessarily some- 
timiQB thrown tog^thar in the round 
of provineial hiwpitalitifiB ; «ad^ &»- 
iainjy, if either Hr. Meorton«or Caro- 
line (the shrewder obfierrer jof the 
two) had ever formed any aiifipittuin 
that Eyelyn had mada a Aanqiiett of 
HaltiaverB, his manner at such tinMs 
efiectnally reanovied it 

Maltravers was a man to feel deep- 
ly ; butno longer a boy to yield to 
ey^ tempting impulse. I have -said 
that «>BaciTui>B was his &Touriteyir- 
tua-^hut fbstltude is the virtue of 
great aad xare occasions; there was 
ULother, equally hard-&Toured and 
nnehowy, which he took as the staple 
of active and every-day duties — ^and 
that virtue was justiob. Kow, in 
earlier life, he had been enamoured 
of the conventional Florimel that we 
call HOKOUB — a shifting and ahadowy 
phantom, that is but the reflex of the 
opinion of the time and clime. But 
justice has in it something perma- 
nent and solid; and out of justice 
arises the real, not the &lse honour. 

''Honour!" said Maltravers — 
'' honour is to juatiee as the flower to 
the i^ant-^its effloreseenoe, its bloom, 
its CDnsummation ! But' honour that 
does not spring from justice is but a 
piece of painted rag, an artifloial rose, 

* The health of the aoul is not more amxe 
than that of the bods:> and although we may 
appear free from passions, there is not the' 
less danger of their ifttnck, tiian^ foiling 
si0k, at the moment we are weU. 



which the menfmilUuers of society 
would palm upon us as more nataxal 
than ihe true." 

Thisprinrnple of justice Maltravoni 
songht to caixy out in all things— 
not, perhaps, with eonstant sueeaM ; 
for what practice can always embody 
theory 1 — but still, at least, his en- 
deavour at.success was constant. Thjc^ 
perhaps, it was which had ever kept 
him £rom the exeesses to which exu- 
berant and liberal natures are prone 
^•from the extoavaganciesof paeudo- 
g^anius. 

"No man," for instance, he ma 
wont to say, " ean be embfarassediin 
his own cireumatanees, and not canae 
embanaaament to others. Without 
economy, who can be just 9 And 
what are charity — generosity — ^but 
the poetry and the beauty of justice t" 

Ko man ever asked Maltraven 
twice for a just debt ; and no man 
ever onee asked him to folfll a pra- 
mise. You felt that, come whai 
would, you might rely upon his word. 
To him might have been applied the 
witty eulogium passed by Johnaon 
upon a certain nobleman :-^" If he 
had promised you an acorn, and the 
aeom-aeason £uled in England, he 
would have sent to Norway for one ! " 

It was not, therefore, the mere 
Norman and chivalrous spirit of 
honour, which he had worshipped in 
youth as a part of the Beautiful and 
Becoming, but which in youth had 
yielded to temptation, as a sentiment 
ever must yield to a passion — but it 
was the more hard, stubborn, and 

o 2 
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refleeUye principle, which was the 
later growth of deeper and nobler 
wisdom, that regulated the condact 
of Maltrayers in this crisis of his life. 
Certain it is, that he had never bat 
once loved as he loved Eveljm ; and 
yet that he never yielded so little to 
the passion. 

" If engaged to another," thought 
he, " that engagement it is not for a 
third person to attempt te dissolve. 
I am the last to form a right judg- 
ment of the strength ^r weakness of 
the bonds which unite her to Yar- 
grave — ^for my emotions would pre- 
judice me despite myself. I may 
fancy that her betrothed is not 
worthy of her — ^but that is for her te 
decide. While the bond lasts, who 
can be justified in tempting her te 
break itl" 

Agreeably te these notions, which 
the world may, perhaps, consider 
over-strained, whenever Maltravers 
met Evelyn, he entrenched himself 
in a rigid and almost a chilling form- 
ality. How difficult this was with 
one so simple' and ingenuous t Poor 
Evelyn ! she thought she had offended 
him — she longed to ask him her 
offence — ^perhaps, in her desire to 
rouse his genius into exertion, she 
had touched some secret sore, some 
latent wound of the memory? She 
recalled all their conversations again 
and again. Ah ! why could they not 
be renewed] Upon her fiincy and 
her thoughts Maltravers had made an 
impression not to be obliterated. She 
wrote more frequently than ever to 
LadyYargrave, and the name of Mal- 
travers was found in every page of her 
correspondence. 

One evening, at the house of a 
neighbour. Miss Cameron (with the 
Mertons) entered the room almost in 
the same instant as Maltravers. The 
party was small, and so few had yet 
arrived, that it was impossible for 
Maltravers, without marked rudeness, 
to avoid his friends from the rec- 



tory ; and Mrs. Merton, placing her- 
self next to Evelyn, graciously mo- 
tioned to Maltravers to occupy the 
third vacant seat on the sofii^ of which 
she filled the centre. 

"We gmdge all your improve- 
ments, Mr. Maltravers, since they 
cost us your society. But we know 
that our dull circle must seem tame 
to one who has seen so much. How- 
ever, we expect to offer you an in- 
ducement soon in Lord Yargrave. 
What a lively, agreeable person he 
is!" 

Maltravers raised his eyes to Evelyn, 
calmly and penetratingly, at the latter 
part of this speech. He observed 
that she turned pale, and sighed in- 
voluntarily. 

" He haid great spirits when I kneir 
him," said he ; ** and he had then 
less cause to mii^e him happy." 

Mrs. Merton smiled, and turned 
rather pointedly towards Evelyn. 

Maltravers continued — " I never 
met the late lord. He had none of 
the vivacity of his nephew, I believe." 

"1 have heard that he was very 
'severe," said Mrs. Merton, lifting her 
glass towards a party that had just 
entered. 

" Severe 1" exclaimed Evelyn. "Ah, 
if you could have known him — the 
kindest — the most indulgent — no 
one ever loved me as he did." She 
paused, for she fblt her lip quiver. 

"I beg your pardon, my dear," 
said Mrs. Merton, coolly. Mrs. Mer- 
ton had no idea of the psdn inflicted 
by treading upon a feeling. Maltra- 
vers was touched, and Mrs. Merton 
went on. ** No wonder he was kind 
to you, Evelyn — a brute would be 
that ; but he was generally considered 
a stem man." 

"I never saw a stern look — I never 
heard a harsh word; nay I do not 
remember that he ever even used the 
word 'command,'" said Evelyn, al- 
most angrily. 

Mrs. Merton was about to reply. 
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when, suddenly, seeing a lady whose 
little girl had been ill of the measles, 
her motherly thoughts flowed into a 
new channel, and she fluttered away 
in that sympathy which unites all 
the heads of a growing fiEtmily. Evelyn 
and Maltravers were left alone. 

" You do not remember your father, 
I believe 1 " said Maltravers. 

"No father but Lord Vargrave; 
while he lived, I never knew the loss 
of one." 

" Does your mother resemble you 1** 

'' Ah, I wish I could think so ; it is 
the sweetest countenance I " 

" Have you no picture of her ? " 

*' None — she would never consent 
to sit." 

"Your fiither was a Cameron; I 
have known some of that name." 

" No relations of ours : my mother 
says we have none living." 

" And have we no chance of seeing 
Lady Vargrave in B shire 1 " 

"She never leaves home; but I 
hope to return soon to Brook Green." 

Maltravers sighed, and the conver- 
sation took a new turn. 

" I have to thank you for the books 
you so kindly sent — I ought to have 
returned them ere this," said Evelyn. 

" I have no use for them. Poetry 
has lost its charm for me ; especially 
that species of poetry which unites 
with the method and symmetry some- 
thing of the coldness of Art. How 
didyouUkeAlfieril" 

" His language is a kind of Spartan 
French," answered Evelyn, in one of 
those happy expressions which every 
now and then showed the quickness 
of her natural talent. 

"Yes," said Maltravers, smiling; 
" the criticism is acute. Poor Alfieri ! 
— in his wild life and his stormy pas- 



sions, he threw out all the redundance 
of his genius ; and his poetry is but 
the representative of his thoughts — 
not his emotions. Happier the man 
of genius who lives upon his reason, 
and wastes feeling only on his verse!" 

"You do not. think that we vxjLste 
feeling upon human beings 1" said 
Evelyn, with a pretty laugh. 

" Ask me that question when you 
have reached my years, and can look 
upon fields on wlxich you have lavished 
your warmeii) hopes — ^your noblest 
aspirations — ^your tenderest affections 
— and see the soil all profitless and 
barren. ' Set not your heart on the 
things of earth,' saith the Preacher." 

Evelyn waa affected by the tone, 
the words, and the melancholy coun- 
tenance of the speaker. 

" You, of all men, ought not to 
think thus," said she, with a sweet 
eagerness; ''you who have done so 
much to awaken and to soften the 
heart in others — ^you—who — " she 
stopped short, and added, more grave- 
ly, "Ah, Mr. Maltravers, I cannot 
reason with you, but I can hope you 
will refute your own philosophy." 

"Were your wish fulfilled," answered 
Maltravers, almost with sternness, 
and with an expression of gpreat pain 
in his compressed lips, "I should 
have to thank you for much misery." 
He rose abruptly, and turned away. 

" How have I offended him 1 " 
thought Evelyn, sorrowfully; "I 
never speak but to wound him — ^what 
have I done 1 " 

She could have wished, in her sim- 
ple kindness, to follow him, and make 
peace; but he was now in a coterie of 
strangers ; and shortly afterwards he 
left the room, and she did not see him 
again for weeks. 
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" Nilill<Mfc AlindJoagBumi qaanvjatdCk-iiiliiiite..? *M»T«r. A«cr» 



Ah anzioufi event disturbed' the 
smooth current of cheerful life at 
Uertou Bectoiy. One morning when 
Evelyn came down she missed little 
Sophy., who had contrived to establigh 
for herself the undisputed privilege 
of a stool beside Miss Cameron, at 
break£ist. Mrs. Merton appeased 
with a graver &ce than usual. Sophy 
was unwell, was feverish ; the.soi^rlet 
fever had been in the neighbourhood. 
Mrs. Merton was very uneasy. 

*' It is the more unlucky, Caroline/' 
added the mother, turning to Miss 
Merton^ ''because to*morrow, you 
know, we were to have spent afew* 
days at Knaresdean, to see the raoes. 
If poor Sophy does not get better, I 
fear you and Miss Cameron, must go 
without me. I can send to Mrs. 
Hare to be your chaperon; she would 
be delighted." 

" Poor Sophy ! " said Caroline ; '' I 
am very sorry to hear she is unwell ; 
but I think Taylor would take groat 
care of her ; you surely need not stay, 
unless she is much worse." 

Mrs. Merton, who, tame as she 
seemed, was a fond and attentive 
mother, shook her head and said 
nothing : but Sophy was much worse 
before noon. The doctor was sent 
fi>r, and pronounced it to be the 
scarlet fever. 

It was now necessary to guard 
against the infection. Caroline had 
had the complaint, and she willingly 
shared in her motheVs watch of love 
lor two or three hours. Mrs. Merton 



• There is nothing so great, as the colleo- 
tion of the minute. 



gava up the party. Mnk Ham (the 
wife of a. rich s^ire in Uie ndgfaboQT^ 
hood) was written to, and that lady 
wilUngly agreed to tidce chaEge of 
Caroline amd her friend. 

Sophy had b«en> left asleep. When 
Mrs; Merton retomed to her bed, she 
found Evelyn quietly stationed there. 
This alarmed her, for Evelyn, had 
never had the soariet fever, and had 
been forbidden the sick room. But 
poor litUe Sophy had waked and 
querulously asked for her dear Svy; 
and Evy, who had been hovering 
round the room, heacd. the inquky 
from the garrulous nurse, and come 
in she would ; and the child gaaed 
at her so beseechingly, when Mjs. 
Merton entered, and said so piteoudy, 
" Don't take Evy away," that Evelyn 
stoutly declared that i^e was. not the 
least afraid of infection> and stay she 
must. Kay, her share in the nursing 
would be the more neoessaiy, since 
Caroline wafr to go to Snansdean the 
next day« 

''But you go too, my dear Miss 
Cameron 1 " 

" Indeed I could not; I don'i csore 
for races, I never wished to go; I 
would much sooner have stayed ; and 
I am: sure Sophy will not get w^ 
without me — ^will you, dear ?" 

" Oh, yes, yes— if I 'm to keep you 
from the nice races — I ahouid be 
worse if I thought that." 

" But I don't like the nice races, 
Sophy, as your sister Carry does ; she 
must go ; they can't do without her ; 
— ^but nobody knows me, so I shall 
not be missed." 

" I can't hear of such a thing," said 
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Mrs. Merton, with tear» in her eyes ; 
and Evelyn said no more then; — bui 
the next morning Sophy vm still 
worse, and the mother was too anxious 
and too sad to think more of ceremony 
and politeness, — so Evelyn sti^ed. 

A momentaiy j)ang shot acrosa 
Evelyn's breast when all was settled ; 
but she sappressed the sigh which 
aceompanied the thought that she 
had lost the only opportanity she 
might haye for weeks of seeing Mal- 
travers ; to that chance she had indeed 
looked forward, with interest and 
timid pleasure, — ^the chance was lost 
— but why should it vex her— what 
was he to herl 

Oaroline's heart smote her, as she 
came into the room in her lilac 
bonnet and new dress; and little 
Sophy, turning on her, eyes which, 
though languid, still expressed a 
child's pleasure at the sight of finery, 
exclaimed, " How nice and pretty you 
look, Carry I — do take Bvy mih you 
— Bvy looks pretty too ! " 

Caroline kissed tiie child in silence, 
and paused irresolute ; glanced at her 
dress, and then at Evelyn, who smiled 
on her without a thought of envy ; 
and she had half a mind to stay too, 
when her mother entered with a 
letter from Lord Vaigrave. It was 
short : he should be at the Enares- 
dean races — hoped to meet them 
there, and accompany them home. 
This information re-decided Caroline, 
while it rewarded Evelyn. In a few 
minutes more, Mrs. Hare arrived; 
and Caroline, glad to escape, perhaps, 
her own compunction, hurried into 
the carriage, with a hasty " Qod bless 
you all ! — don't fret — I 'm sure she 
will be well to-morrow^—and mind, 
Evelyn, you don't catch the fever 1 " 

Mr. Merton looked grave and nghed, 
as he handed her into the carriage ; 
but when, seated there, she turned 
round and kissed her hand at him, 
she looked so handsome and dis- 
tinguished, tha^ a sentiment of pater- 



nal pride smoothed down his vexation 
at her want of feelings He himasif 
gave up the visit; but a little tine 
after, when Sophy fell into a tranquil 
sleep, he thought he might venture to 
canter across the country to the raoa* 
groimd, and retam to dinner. 

Days — nay, a whole week passed — 
the races were oveiv-but Caroline 
had not returned. Meanwhile Sophy's 
fever left her ; she could quit her bed 
— ^her room — ^she could come down 
stairs again — ^and the fionily was 
happy. It is astonishing how the 
least ailment in those little things 
stops the wheels of domestic lUe ! 
Evelyn fortunately had not caught 
the fever ; she was pale, and somewhat 
reduced by fatigue and confinement: 
but she was amply repaid by the 
mother's swimming look of quiet 
gratitude — ^the father^s pressure of the 
hand — Sophy's recovery — and her 
own good heart. They had heard 
twice from Caroline, putting off her 
return : — ^Lady Baby was so kind, she 
could not get away till the party broke 
up ; — she was so glad to hear sach-an 
account of Sophy. 

Lord Yargrave had not yet snrived 
at the rectory to stay; but he had 
twice ridden over, and remained there 
some hours. He exerted himself to 
the utmost to please Evelyn ; and she 
— who, deceived by his manners, and 
influenced by the rooollections-of long 
and familiar acquaintance, was blinded 
to his real character — ^reproached her- 
self more bitterly than ever for her 
repugnance to his suit and her uor 
grateful hesitation to obey the wishes 
of her stepfather. 

To the Mortons, Lumley spoke with 
good-natured praise of Caroline ; she 
was so much admired ; she was the 
beauty at Knaresdean. A certain 
young Mend of his. Lord Doltimore, 
was evidently smitten. The parents 
thought mueh over the ideas conjured 
up by that last sentence. 
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One morning, the garrulons Mn. 
Hftre— the gosnp of the neighbour- 
hood — called at the rectory ; she had 
returned, two days before, from 
Knaresdean; and she, too, had her 
tale to tell of Caroline's conquests. 

"I assure you, my dear Mrs. Merton, 
if we had not all known that his heart 
was preoccupied, we should have 
thought that Lord Yargrave was her 
wannest admirer. Most charming 
man. Lord Yargraye! — but as for 
Lord Doltimore, it was quite a flirta- 
tion. Excuse me — ^no scandal, you 
know, ha, ha ! — a fine young man, 
but stiff and reserved — not the fasci- 
nation of Lord Yargrave." 

" Does Lord Eaby return to town, 
or is he now at Knaresdean for the 
autumn 1 " 

" He goes on Friday, I believe : 
very few of the guests are left now. 
Lady A., and Lord B., and Lord Yar- 
grave and your daughter, and Mr. 
Legard, and Lord Doltimore, and 
Mrs. and the Misses Cipher ; — ^all the 
rest went the same day I did." 

"Indeed!" said Mr. Merton, in 
some surprise. 

''Ah, I read your thoughts: you 
wonder that Miss Caroline has not 
come back — is not that it 1 But per- 
haps Lord Doltimore — ha, ha! — ^no 
scandal now — do excuse me ! " 

"Was Mr. Maltravers at Knares- 
dean ? " asked Mrs. Merton, anxious 
to change the subject, and unprepared 
with any other question. Evelyn was 
cutting out a paper horse for Sophy, 
who — all her high spirits flown — was 
lying on the sofa, and wistfully follow- 
ing her fairy fingers — " Naughty 
Bvy, you have cut off the horse's 
head ! " 

''Mr. Maltravers— no, I think not; 
no, he was not there. Lord Saby 
asked him pointedly to come, and 
was, I know, much disappointed that 
he did not. But dpropoa of Mr. 
Maltravers : I met him not a quarter 
of hour ago, this morning, as I waa 



coming to you. Yon know we have 
leave to come through his park, and 
as I was in the park at the time, I 
stopped the carriage to speak to him. 
I told him that I was coming here, 
and that you had had the scarlet 
fever in the hous^ which was the 
reason you had not gone to the races; 
and he turned quite pale, and seemed 
so alarmed. I said we were all afraid 
that Miss Cameron should catch it ; 
and, excuse me — ha, ha ! — ^no scandal, 
I hope— but " 

" Mr. Maltravers," said the butler, 
throwing open the door. 

Maltravers entered with a quick and 
even a hurried step ; he stopped short 
when he saw Evelyn ; and his whole 
countenance was instantly lightened 
up by a joyous expression, which as 
suddenly died away. 

"This is kind, indeed," said Mrs. 
Merton ; " it is so long since we have 
seen you." 

" I have been very much occupied," 
muttered Maltravers, almost inandi- 
bly, and seated himself next Evelyn. 
" I only just heard — ^that — ^that you 
had sickness in the house — Miss 
Cameron, you look pale — ^you — you 
have not suffered, I hope ? " 

" No — I am quite well," said Eve- 
lyn, with a smile ; and she felt happy 
that her friend was kind to her once 
more. 

" It 's only me, Mr. Ernest," said 
Sophy ; " you have forgot me ! " 

Maltravers hastened to vindicate 
himself from the charge, and Sophy 
and he were soon made excellent 
friends again. 

Mrs. Hare, whom surprise at thia 
sudden meeting had hitherto silenced, 
and who longed to shape into elegant 
periphrasis the common adage, " Talk 
of, &c.," now once *more opened her 
budget. She tattled on : first to one, 
then to the other, then to all ; till she 
had tattled herself out of breath ; and 
then the orthodox half-hour had ex- 
pired, and the bell was rung, and the 
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carriage ordered^ and Mrs. Hare rose 
to depart. 

" Do just Gome to the door, Mrs. 
Merton/' said she, ** and look at my 
pony-phaeton, it is so pretty — Lady 
Baby admires it so much ; you ought 
to have just such another.'' As she 
spoke, she &youred Mrs. Merton with 
a significant glance, that said, as 
plainly as glance could say, " I have 
something to communicate." Mrs. 
Merton took the hint, and followed 
the good lady out of the room. 

" Do you know, my dear Mrs. 
Merton," said Mrs. Hare, in a whisper, 
when they were safe in the billiard- 
room, that interposed between the 
apartment they haid left and the hall ; 
"do you know whether Lord Var- 
grare and Mr. Maltravers are very 
good friends 1 " 

." No, indeed ; why do you ask 1 " 

*' Oh, because when I was speaking 
to Lord Yargrave about him, he shook 
Ms head ; and really I don't remem- 
ber what his lordship said; but he 
seemed to speak as if there was a 
little soreness. And then he inquired 
Tery anxiously, if Mr. Maltravers was 
mach at the rectory ! and looked dis- 
composed when he found you were 
such near neighbours. You '11 excuse 
3we, you know — ^ha, ha! — ^but we're 
such old friends ! — and if Lord Yar- 
gniTe is coming to stay here, it might 
be unpleasant to meet — ^you '11 excuse 
ine. I took the liberty to tell him, he 
need not be jealous of Mr. Maltravers 
— ha, ha ! — not a marrying man at 
all. But I did think Miss Caroline 
was the attraction — ^you'll excuse me 
— no scandal — ha, ha ! But, after all. 
Lord Doltimore must be the man ; — 
well, good morning. I thought I 'd 
just give you this hint. Is not the 
phaeton pretty 1 Kind compliments 
to Mr. Merton." 

And the lady drove off. 

During this confabulation, Maltra- 
vers and Evelyn were left alone with 
Sophy. Maltravers had continued to 



lean over the child, and appeared list- 
ening to her prattle ; while Evelyn, 
having risen to shake hands with Mrs. 
Hare, did not reseat herself, but went 
to the window, and busied herself with 
a flower-stand in the recess. 

" Oh, very fine, Mr. Ernest," said 
Sophy (always pronouncing that pro- 
per name as if it ended in th), " you 
care very much for us to stay away so 
long — don't he, Evyl I've a great 
mind not to speak to you, sir, that I 
have 1 " 

** That would be too heavy a punish- 
ment. Miss Sophy — only, luckily, it 
would punish yourself; you could not 
live without talking — talk — talk — 
talk I " 

** But Imight never have talkedmore, 
Mr. Ernest, if mamma and pretty Evy 
had not been so kind to me ; " and the 
child shook her head mournfully, as if 
she had pitU de soi^mSme, " But you 
won't stay away so long again, will 
you ] Sophy play to-morrow — come 
to-morrow, and swing Sophy — ^no nice 
swinging since you 've been gone." 

While Sophy spoke, Evelyn turned 
half round, as if to hear Maltravers 
answer; he hesitated and Evelyn 
spoke 

'* You must not tease Mr. Maltra- 
vers so : Mr. Maltravers has too much 
to do to come to us." 

Now this was a very pettish speech 
in Evelyn, and her cheek glowed 
while she spoke; but an arch, pro- 
voking smile was on her lips. 

** It can be a privation only to me. 
Miss Cameron," said Maltravers, 
rising, and attempting in vain to re- 
sist the impulse that drew him to- 
wards the window. The reproach in 
her tone and words at once pained 
and delighted him ; and then this 
scene — the suffering child — broughl 
back to him his first interview with 
Evelyn herself. He forgot, for the 
moment, the lapse of time — the new 
ties she had formed — ^his own resolu- 
tions. 
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" That is a bad compliment ta vn" 
answered Evelyn ingenuouBly; "do yon 
think we are so little woirttly your 
society as not to yalncitl But, per- 
haps " (she added) sinking her yoke) 
''perhaps yon havie been offbiided« — 
perhaps I — I — said — something* that 
— ^that hurt you ! " 

" You ! " repeated MaltiSTem, with' 
emotion. 

Sophy, who had been attentively 
listening, here put in — ** Shalee hand» 
and make it up with Evy — you've 
been quarrelling, naughty Bmest 1 *' 

Evelyn laughed, and tossed back 
her sunny ringlets. " I think Sophy 
is right," said she, with enchanting 
simplicity ; " let us make it up ;" and 
she held out her hand to Maltravers. 

Maltravers pressed the fair hand to 
his lips. <'Alas!" said he, affected 
witii various feelings which gave a 
tremor to his deep voice, "your only 
fault is, that your society makes me 
discontented with my soUtary home ; 
and as solitude must be my fate in 
life, I seek to enure, myself to it be- 
times." 

Here, whether opportunely or not, 
it is for the reader to decide— Mra. 
Merton returned to the room. 

She apologised' for her absence — 
talked of Mrs. Hare, and the little 
Master Hares — ^fine boys, but noisy ; 
and then she asked Maltravers if he 
had seen Lord Yargrave sinoe his l0rd» 
ship had beenin the county. 

Maltravers replied with coldness, 
that he had not had that honour; 
that Yargtuve had called on him in 
his way from the rectory the other 
day, but that he was from home, and 
that he had not seen him for some 
years. 

" He is a person of most prepos- 
sessing manners," said Mrs. Merton. 

" Certainly — ^most prepossessing." 
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" And veiydever/ 

" He has great talents." 

" He seem»mo6t amiable," 

Maltravers bowed> and> glanced' to- 
wards Emlju, whose Ham, hoftesm, 
waa tamed finom him. 

The turn tiie oonvenMUion had. 
taken- wiBpainfol to the visitoE,' and 
he rose to depautt 

" Perhaps," siml:Mrs. Morton, " you 
will meet Lord Ysigrave otr dinner 
to-morrow; he^will stay withi ns a 
few days* — as* long a» he eaa be 
spared." 

Maltravers meet Lord Yaxgmve! 
— ^the h{^y Y^ofprs^el — the- be- 
trothed to Evel3rn ! — ^Maltravers- wit- 
ness the fiuniliar rights — the enchant- 
ing privileges accorded to another ! — 
and that other one Wthom he ooald 
not believe worthy of Evelyn J He 
writhed at the picture the invitation 
conjured up. 

" You are very kind, my dear Mrs. 
Merton, but I expect a visitor at Bur- 
leigh-— an old and- dear friend, Mr. 
Cleveland." 

" Mr* Cleveland I — ^we shall be de- 
lighted to see him too. We knew him 
many years ago, during yonr mono- 
rity, when he used to- visit Busieigh 
two or three times a-year," 

" He is changed since then ; he is 
often an invalid. I fear I cannot 401^ 
swer for him ; but he will call as soon 
as hearrives, and apologise for himself;" 

Maltravers then hastily took his 
departure. He would not trust himself 
to do more than bow distantly to Evelyn; 
— ^she looked at him reproach^lly. So, 
then, it was really premeditated and 
resolved upon — his absence- from the 
rectory — and why ?->she was gnefed. 
— she was offended — ^but more grieved 
than offended — perhaps beaause. 
esteem, interest, admiration, are more 
tolerant and charitable than Love I 
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" jlrelhusa. 'lis well* jmy load, ymxtn oonrting otladiM. 

♦ * « 4t » * 

Ctaremont. Sure this lady has a good turn donaUer against her will."— pHiLAsriR. 



Ik the breakfkst-rooin at Enarefldten, 
the same day, and almost at the same 
hour, in which occurred the scene and 
oonTersation at the rectorjr recorded 
in our last chapter, sate Lord Yar- 
grave and Caroline alone. The party 
had dispeTsed, as was usnal, at noon. 
They heard at a distance the sounds 
of the billiard balls. Lord Doltlmore 
was playing* with Colonel Legard, one 
of the best players in Europe, but 
who, fortunately for Doltimore, had, 
of late, made it a rule never to play for 
money. Mrs. and the Misses Cipher, 
and most of Uie guests, were in the 
bilIiaid*^r(H>m looking on. Lady Baby 
was writing letters, and Lord Baby 
riding' orer hia home fkrm. Caroline 
and Lumley had been for some time in 
olose and earnest conversation. Miss 
Merton was seated in a large ann- 
chair, much moved, with her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes. Lord Vargrave, 
with his back to the chimney-piece, 
was bending down, and speaking in a 
very low voice, while his quick eye 
glanced, ever and anon, from the 
lady's countenance to the windows — 
to the doors, to be prepared', against 
any interruption. 

'* No, my dear fHend," said he, " be- 
lieve me that I am sinoere. My jfeel- 
ings for you are, indeed) such as no- 
words can paint." 

" Then why — 

" Why wish you wedded' to another 
—why wed another myself 1 Caro- 
line, r have often before explained to 
you that we are in tiiis the victims of 
an inevitable fate. It is absolutely 
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necessary that I should wed Miss Ca- 
meron. I never deceived you from 
the first. I should have loved her, — 
my heart would have accompanied my 
hand, but fbr your too seductive beauty, 
— ^your superior mind I — ^yes, Caro- 
line, your mind attracted me more 
than your beauty. Your mind seemed 
kindred to my own — ^inspired with the 
proper and wise ambition which re> 
gards the fools of the world as pup- 
pets — as counters — as chessmen. For 
myself, a very angel from heaven 
could not make me give up the great 
game of liffe ! — ^yield to my enemies — 
slip firom ih.e ladder — unravel the 
web I have woven ! Share my heart 
— my friendship — my schemes ! Hue 
is the true and dignified aflfbction that 
should exist between minds like 
ours ; all the rest is the prejudice of 
children." 

** Vargrave, I am ambitious -— 
worldly : I own it, but I could give 
up all for you ! " 

" You think so, for you do not 
know the sacrifice. You see me now 
apparently rich — in power — courted ; 
and- this &te yon-are willing to share; 
— and this fate you ahould share, were 
it the real one I could bestow on you. 
But reverse the medal. Deprived of 
office — fortune gone — debts pres- 
sing — destitution notorious — ^the ridi- 
cule of embaitHSsments — ^the disrepute 
attached to poverty and defeated am- 
bition — an exile in some foreign town 
on the poor pension to which alone I 
^ould be entitled— a mendicant on 
the public purse ; and that, too, so eat 
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into by demands and debts, that there 
is not a grocer in the next market- 
town who would envy the income of 
the retired minister! Retire, fidlen 
—despised, — ^in the prime of life — ^in 
the zenith of my hopes! Suppose 
that I could bear this for myself — 
could I bear it for you ) Ton, bom 
to be the ornament of courts ! and 
you, — could you see me thusi life 
embittered — career lost — and feel^ 
generous as you are, that your love 
had entailed on me— on us both — on 
our children — ^this miserable lot ! 
Impossible, Caroline ! we are too wise 
for such romance. It is not because 
we love too little, but because our love 
is worthy of each other, that we dis- 
dain to make love a curse ! We can- 
not wrestle against the world, but we 
may shake hands with it, and worm 
the miser out of its treasures. My 
heart must be ever yours — ^my hand 
must be Miss Cameron's. Money I 
must have I — ^my whole career de- 
pends on it. It is literally with me the 
highwayman's choice — ^money or life." 

Yargrave paused, and took Caro- 
line's hand. 

" I cannot reason with you," said 
she ,* "you know the strange empire 
you have obtained over me, and, 
certainly, in spite of all that has 
passed (and Caroline turned pale) I 
could bear anything rather than that 
you should hereafter reproach me for 
selfish disregard of your interests — 
your just ambition." 

" My noble friend ! I do not say 
that I shall not feel a deep and sharp 
pang at seeing you wed another, — 
but I shall be consoled by the thought 
that I have assisted to procure for 
you a station worthier of your merits 
than that which I can offer. Lord 
Doltimore is rich — you will teach 
him to employ his riches well — he is 
weak — ^your intellect will govern him ; 
he is in love — ^your beauty will suf- 
fice to preserve his regard. Ah, we 
shall be dear friends to the last I 



More — but to the same effect — did 
this able and crafty villain continue 
to address to Caroline, whom he alter- 
nately soothed, irritated, flattered, 
and revolted. Love him she certainly 
did, as &r as love in her could extend; 
but perhaps his rank, his reputation, 
had served to win her affection ; and, 
not knowing his embarrassments, she 
had encouraged a worldly hope, that 
if Evelyn should reject his hsind it 
might be offered to her. Under this 
impression she had trifled — she had 
coquetted — she had played with the 
serpent till it had coiled aroand her 
— and she could not escape its fasci- 
nation and its folds. She was sin- 
cere — she could have resigned much 
for Lord Yargrave; but his picture 
startled and appalled her. For diffi- 
culties in a palace she might be 
prepared — perhaps even for some 
privations in a cottage onUe — but 
certainly not for penury in a lodging- 
house ! She listened by degrees with 
more attention to Yargrave's descrip- 
tion of the power and homage that 
would be hers if she could secure 
Lord Doltimore: she listened, and 
was in part consoled. But the thought 
of Evelyn again crossed her; and, 
perhaps, with natural jealousy was 
mingled some compunction at the 
fate to which Lord Yargrave thus 
coldly appeared to condemn one so 
lovely and so innocent. 

" But do not, Yargrave," she said, 
" do not be too sanguine ; Evelyn may 
reject you. She does not see you 
with my eyes ; it is only a sense of 
honour that, as yet, forbids her openly 
to refuse the fulfilment of an engage- 
ment from which I know that she 
shrinks ; and if she does refuse, — and 
you be free, — ^and I another's " 

"Even in that case," interrupted 
Yargrave, " I must turn to the Golden 
Idol ; my rank and name must buy 
me an heiress, if not so endowed as 
Evelyn, wealthy enough, at least, to 
take from my wheels the dragKshain 
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of disreputable debt. But Evelyn — 
I will not doubt of her I — her heart is 
still unoccupied? 

"True, as yet her affections are 
not engaged." 

''And this Maltravers — she is ro- 
mantic, I fancy— did he seem capti- 
rated by her beauty or her fortune ? " 

" No, indeed, I think not ; he has 
been veiy little with us of late. He 
talked to her more as to a child — 
there is a disparity of years." 

" I am many yean older than Mai- 
travera," muttered Vargrave, moodily. 

" You ! — but your manner is live- 
lier, and, therefore, younger ! ** 

"Fair flatterer! Maltravers does 
not love me : I fear his report of my 
character — — " 

" I never heard him speak of you, 
Vargrave ; and I will do Evelyn the 
justice to say, that precisely as she 
does not love she esteems and respects 
you." 

" Esteems^— respects — these are the 
feelings for a prudent Hymen," said 
Yargrave, with a smile. " But, hark ! 
I don't hear the billiard balls ; they 
may find us here — we had better 
separate." 

Lord Yargrave lounged into the 
billiard-room. The young men had 
just finished playing, and were about 
to visit Thunderer, who had won the 
race, and was now the property of 
Lord Doltimore. 

Yargrave accompanied them to the 
stables; and, after concealing his 
ignorance of horse-flesh as well as he 
could, beneath a profusion of compli- 
ments on fore-hand, hind-quarters, 
breeding, bone, substance, and famous 
X>oints,he contrived to draw Doltimore 
into the court-yard, while Colonel 
Legard remained in converse high 
with the head-groom. 

" Doltimore, I leave Knaresdean to- 1 



morrow ; you go to London, I suppose 1 
Will you take a little packet for me to 
the Home Office 1" 

" Certainly, when I go ; but I think 
of staying a few days with Legard's 
uncle — the old admiral — he has a 
hunting-box in the neighbourhood, 
and has asked us both over." 

" Oh ! I can detect the attraction — 
but certainly it is a fair one — the 
handsomest girl in the county ; pity 
she has no money." 

" I don't care for money," said Lord 
Doltimore, colouring and settling his 
ehin in his neckcloth ; '' but you are 
mistaken; I have no thoughts that 
way. Miss Merton is a very fine girl ; 
but I doubt much if she cares for me. 
I would never marry any woman who 
was not very much in love with me." 
And Lord Doltimore laughed rather 
foolishly. 

" You are more modest than clear- 
sighted," said Yargrave, smiling; "but 
mark my words — I predict that 
the beauty of next season will be a 
certain Caroline Lady Doltimore ! " 

The conversation dropped. 

"I think that will be settled well," 
said Yargrave to himself, as he was 
dressing for dinner. " Caroline will 
manage Doltimore, and I shall manage 
one vote in the Lords and three in the 
Commons. I have already talked him 
into proper politics ; a trifle all this, 
to be sure : but I had nothing else to 
amuse me, and one must never lose an 
occasion. Besides, Doltimore is rich, 
and rich firiends are always useful. I 
have Caroline, too, in my power, and 
slie may be of service with respect to 
this Evelyn, whom, instead of loving, 
I half hate : she has crossed my path, 
robbed me of wealth ; and now — ^if 
she does refuse m o but no, I will 
not think of «^/" 
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CHATTER IX. 



*' Out of oar reach the gods have laid 
Of time to come the event ; 
And laugh to seethe fools afntM 
Of i^at tlM kiMvrea invent."-— Sbolby, /^om Lifeopkrcn. 



T&E next day Csrolhie returned to the 
^^•ctoTy in Ladj Baby's > carriage ; and 
two hours after her arriyal came Lord 
^argraye. Mr. Merton had secured 
the principal persons in the neigh- 
•honrhood to meet a ^oflst so distin- 
guished, and Lord TargraTe, bent on 
shining in the eyes of Eydyn, charmed 
all with his affability and wit. Eyelyn 
hethonght seemed pale and dispirited. 
He pertinaciously deyoted himself to 
■her all the eyening. Her ripening 
understanding was better able than 
heretofore to appreciate his abilities ; 
yet, inwardly, she drew compcuisons 
between his conyersation and that of 
Maltrayers, not to the adyantage of 
ihe former. There wis much that 
amused, but nothing that interested, 
'in Lord Yargraye's fluent ease. When 
he attempted sentiment, the yein was 
hard and hollow;— he was only at 
■home on worldly topios. Oaroline's 
«pirits were, as usual in society, high, 
but her laugh -seemed forced, and her 
jBj>e absent. 

The next day, afber breakfart, Lord 
TargRvre walked alone to ^arietgh : 
«HB he* crossed the copse tthat bordemd 
Ahe park, a large Persian greyhound 
Aprang towmrda him, barking loudly ; 
Bjid, lifting his eyes, hcpesceiysd the 
ibim of a manwa&ing slowly along 
one of the paths that intersected the 
wood. He recognised Maltrayers. 
They had not till then encountered 
since their meeting a few weeks before 
Florence's death ; and a pang of con- 



seianee came across the schemer's cold 
heart. Years rolled away from the 
past — he recalled the young, generous, 
ardent man, whom, ere the character 
or career of either had been deyeloped, 
he had called his friend. He remem- 
bered their wild adyentures and gay 
follies, in climes where they had been 
all in all to each other; — and the 
beardless boy, whose heart and purse 
were eyer open to him,' and to whose 
yery errors of youth and inexperienced 
passion, he, the elder and the wiser, 
had led and tempted, rose before liim 
in conttast 'to the graye and mdan- 
jcholy air of the baffled and solitary 
man, who now slowly approached him 
— the man whose proud career he had 
seryed to thwart — whose .heart his 
achemes had prematurely soured — 
whose best years had been consumed 
in exile—* a saorifiee to the graye, 
which a «elfish and disbonoumUe 
yillainy had prepared ! — Geaarini, the 
;inmate of a madThouae — ^Floremee in 
.her shrottd I'-'Suah were the visioiiB 
tiie «ight of Maltiayers eo^ured up. 
And to the soul which the unwonted 
and momentary remorse awakoBfid, 
a boding yoiee whispered — "And 
thinkest ihou that thy schemes shall 
yacQsper, and thy aspirations snoceed T 
For the first time in his life, perhaps 
the unimaginatiye Yargrave felt the 
mystery of a pireaentiment of warning 
and of eyil. 

The two men met; and with an 
emotion which seemed that of honest 
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and real feeling, Lnmley ailently held 
out his handy and half luined away 
his head. 

'** Lord Yorgnne ! " said3£ai%ray«is, 
ivith sn -equal )agit&tion, "it is long 
since Tire haJBserenoMmtered." 

"•Long — ^Bony .long" iinawered 
GJMimlcy; stciving faard to iragain his 
self-possession ; " y«an .hsLte changed 
us both ; bnt I trust it has still left in 
you, as it has in me, the remembrance 
of our old friendship." 

Maltrayers was silent, and Lord 
Vargraye continued — 

"You do not answer me, Maltra- 
vers: can political differences, oppo- 
site pursuits, or the mere lapse of 
time, haye sufficed to create an irre- 
vocable gulf between us 1 Why may 
we not be friends again 1 " 

" Friends !" echoed Maltravers ; " at 
our age that word is not so lightly 
spoken — that tie is not so unthink- 
ingly formed — as when we were 
younger men." 

" But may not the old tie be re- 
newed]" 

"Our ways in life are different; 
and were I to scan your motiyes and 
career with the scrutinising eyes of 
friendship, it might only serye to 
separate us yet more. I am sick of 
the great juggle of ambition, and I 
have no sympathy left for those who 
creep into the pint-bottle, or swallow 
the naked sword." 

" If you despise the exhibition, why, 
then, let us laugh at it together, for I 
am as cynical as yourself." 

" Ah !" said Maltrayers with a smile, 
half mournful, half bitter, " but are 
you not one of the Impostors 1 " 

"Who ought better to judge of the 
Eleusiniana than one of the Initiated ) 
But, seriously, why on earth should 
political differences part priyate friend- 
ships] Thank Heayen ! such has 
never been my maxim.** 

"If the differences be the result of 
honest conyictions on e.ither side, IS'o. 
But are you honest, Luinley 1 " 



"Faith, I haye got into the habit 
of thinking so ; and habit 's a second 
nature. However, I dare say we shall 
maet yet in the arena, so I most not 
betray my weak points. How is it» 
Maltrayers, that they see so little of 
you at the rectory] you are a great 
favourite there. Have you any living 
that Charley Merton could hold with 
his own 1 — You shake your head. And 
what think you of Miss Cameron, my 
intended]" 

" You speak lightly. Perhaps you 
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Feel deeply — ^you were going to 
say. I do. In the hand of my ward, 
Evelyn Cameron, I trust to obtain at 
once the domestic happiness to which 
I have as yet been a stranger, and the 
wealth necessary to my career." 

Lord Vargrave continued, after a 
short pause, " Though my avocations 
have separated us so much, I have no 
doubt of her steady affection, — and I 
may add of her sense of honour. She 
alone can repair to me what else had 
been injustice in my uncle." He then 
proceeded to repeat the moral obliga- 
tions which the late lord had imposed 
on Evelyn; — obligations that he 
greatly magnified. Maltravers listened 
attentively, and said little. 

" And these obligations being fairly 
considered," added Vargrave, with a 
smile, "I think, even had I rivals, 
that they could scarcely in honour 
attempt to break an existing engage- 
ment." 

"Not while the engagement lasted," 
answered Maltravers; "not till one 
or the other had declined to fulfil it, 
and therefore left both free : but I 
trust it will be an alliance in which 
all but affection will be forgotten — 
that of honour alone would be but a 
harsh tie." 

"Assuredly," said Vargrave; and, 
as if satisfied with what had passed, 
he turned the conversation — praised 
Burleigh — spoke of county matters — - 
resumed his habitual gaiety, though 
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it was somewhat subdued*^ — and, pro- 
mising to call again soon, he at last 
took his leave. 

Maltravers pursued his solitary 
rambles : and his commune with him- 
self was stem and searching. 

"And so," thought he, "this prize 
is reserved for Vargrave ! Why should 
I deem him unworthy of the treasure ? 
May he not be worthier, at all events, 



than this soured temper and erring 
heart 1 And he is assured too of her 
affection ! Why this jealous pang 1 
Why can the fountain within never 
be exhausted 1 Why, through so many 
scenes and sufferings, have I still re- 
tained the vain madness of my youth 
— the haunting susceptibility to love! 
This is my latest folly." 



BOOK IV. 



*Ec6\rjs ofitiyoy. — Simomidbs. 
A Tirtaous woman Is man's greatest pride. 
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BOOK IT. 



CHAPTER L 

*< AtMToad uneasy, nor content at home.' 

« * « « « 

And Wisdom showa the ill without the cure."— HAMMoicn : EUgiu. 



Two or thiee days after the interview 
between Lord Yargraye and Maltra- 
▼ers, the Bolltade of Burleigh was 
relieyed by the arriyal of Mr. Cleye- 
land. The good old genti6iiuui> when 
free from attacks of the goat» which 
were now somewhat more frequent 
than formerly^ was the same cheerful 
and intelligent person as oyer. Ami- 
able^ urbane, accomplished, and bene- 
yolent— there was just enough world- 
liness in Cleyeland's nature to make 
his yiews sensible as far as they went, 
but to bound their scope. Every 
thing he said was so rational — and yet, 
to an imaginatiye person, his conver- 
sation was unsatisfactory, and his 
philosophy somewhat chilling. 

** I cannot say how pleased and sur- 
prised I am at your care of the fine 
old place," said he to Maltravers, as, 
leaning on his cane and his d-devant 
pupil's arm, he loitered observantly 
through the grounds — *' I see every 
where the presence of the Master." 

And certainly the praise was de- 
served! — ^the gardens were now in 
order — the dilapidated fences were 
repaired — ^the weeds no longer encum- 
bered the walks— Nature was just 



assisted and relieved by Art, without 
being oppressed by too (Scions a ser- 
vice from her handmaid. In the 
house itself some suitable and appro- 
pjriate repairs and dec<^tlona— with 
sndlL articles of furniture as combined 
modem comfort with the ancient and 
picturesque shapes of a former fashion 
— ^had redeemed the mansion from all 
appearance of dreariness and neglect ; 
wMle still was left to its quaint halls 
and chambers the character which 
belonged to their architecture and 
associations. It was surprising how 
much a little exercise of simple taste 
had effected. 

"I am glad you approve what I 
have done," said Maltravers. " I know 
not how it was, but the desolation of 
the place, when I returned to it, re- 
proached me. We contract friendship 
with places as with human beings, 
and fiincy they have claims upon us ; 
— at least that is my weakness." 

" And an amiable one it is, too — ^I 
share it. As for me, I look upon 
Temple Qrove as a fond husband 
upon ^a frdr wife. I am always 
anxious to adorn it, and as proud of 
its beauty as if it .could understand 
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and thank me for my partial admira- 
tion. When I leave you, I intend 
going to Paris, for the purpose of 
attending a sale of the pictures and 

effects of Monsieur De . These 

auctions are to me what a jeweller's 
shop Is to a lover ; but then, Ernest, 
I am an old bachelor." 

" And I, too, am an Arcadian,"* said 
Maltravers, with a smile. 

" Ah, but you are not too old for 
repentatnce. Burleigh now requires 
nothing but a mistress." 

" Perhaps it may soon receive that 
addition. I am yet undecided whether 
I shall sell it." 

" Sell it I— sell Burleigh I— the last 
memorial of your mother's ancestry ! 
— the classic retreat of the graceful 
Digbys! SeU Burleigh 1" 

"I had almost resolved to do so 
when I came hither; then I foreswore 
the intention : now again I sometimes 
sorrowfully return to the idea." 

"And in Heaven's name, why]" 

" My old restlessness returns. Busy 
myself as I will here, I find the range 
of action monotonous and confined. 
I began too soon to draw around me 
the large circumference of literature 
and action ; and the small provincial 
sphere seems to me a sad going back 
in life. Perhaps I should not feel 
this, were my home less lonely ; but 
as it is — ^no, the wanderer's ban is on 
me, and I again turn towards the lands 
of excitement and adventure." 

''I understand this, Ernest; but 
why is your home so solitary] You 
are still at the age in which wise and 
congenial unions are the most fre- 
quently formed; your temper is do- 
mestic — ^your easy fortune and sobered 
ambition allow you to choose without 
reference to worldly considerations. 
Look round the world, and mix with 
the world again ; and give Burleigh 
the mistress It requires." 

Maltravers shook his head^ and 
sighed. 

''I do not say," continued Cleve- 



land, wrapt in the glowing interest of 
the theme, " that you should marry a 
mere girl — but an amiable woman, 
who, like yourself, has seen something 
of life, and knows how to reckon on 
its cares, and to be contented with its 
enjoyments." 

"You have said enough," sud 
Maltravers, impatiently; "an expe- 
rienced woman of the world, whose 
freshness of hope and heart is gone ! 
What a picture! No; to me 'there 
is something inexpressibly beautiM 
in innocence and youth. But you 
say justly — ^my years are not those 
that would make an union with youth 
desirable, or well suited." 

" I do not say that," said Cleveland, 
taking a pinch of snuff; "but you 
should avoid great disparity of age — 
not for the sake of that disparity 
itself, but because with it is involved 
discord of temper — ^pursuits. A very 
young woman, new to the world, will 
not be contented with home alone ; 
you are at once too gentle to curb her 
wishes, and a little too stem and re- 
served — (pardon me for saying so) — 
to be quite congenial to very early 
and sanguine youth." 

" It is true," said Maltravers, with 
a tone of voice that showed he was 
struck with the remark; "but how 
have we fiiUen on this subject! let 
us change it — I have no idea of 
marriage — the gloomy reminiscence 
of Florence Lascelles chains me to 
the past." 

" Poor Florence ! — she might once 
have suited you, but now you are 
older, and would require a calmer and 
more malleable temper." 

" Peace, I implore you ! " 

The conversation was changed ; and 
at noon Mr. Merton, who had heard 
of Cleveland's arrival, called at Bur- 
leigh to renew an old acquaintance. 
He invited them to pass the evening 
at the rectory ; and Cleveland, hearing 
that whist was a regular amusement, 
accepted the invitation for his host 
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and liiinself. But when the eyening 
came, Maltravers pleaded indispoBi- 
tion, and Clevelaiid was obliged to go 
alone. 

When the old gentleman retamed, 
about midnight, he found Maltravers 
awaiting him in the library; and 
Cleyeland, having won fourteen 
points, was in a veiy gay, conversible 
humour. 

"You perverse hermit!" said he, 
''talli; of solitude, indeed, with so 
pleasant a family a hundred yards 
distant t You deserve to be solitary 
— ^I have no patience with you. They 
complain bitterly of your desertion, 
and say you were, at first, the enfant 
de la maison" 

"So you like the Mertonsl The 
clergyman is sensible, but common- 
place." 

''A very agreeable man, despite 
your cynical definition, and plays a 
very fair rubber. But Vargrave is a 
first-rate player." 

" Vargrave is there still 1 " 

"Yes, he breakfasts with us to- 
morrow—he invited himself," 

« Humph ! " 

" He played one rubber; the rest of 
the evening he devoted himself to the 
prettiest. girl I ever saw — ^Miss Ca- 
meron. What a sweet face! — so 
modest, yet so intelligent ! I talked 
with her a good deal during the deals, 
in which I cut out I almost lost my 
heart to her." 

" So Lord "Vargrave devoted himself 
to Miss Cameron]" 

'* To be sure, — you know they are 
to be married soon. Merton told me 
BO. She is very rich. He is the 
luckiest fellow imaginable, that Var- 
grave I But he is much too old for 
her: she seems to think so too. I 
can't explain why I think it ; but by 
her pretty reserved manner I saw that 
she tried to keep the gay minister at 
a distance : but it would not do. 
Now, if you were ten years younger, 
or Miss Cameron ten years older, you 



might have had some chance of cntUng 
out your old friend." 

" So you think I also am too old 
for a lover 1" 

" For a lover of a girl of seventeen, 
certainly. You seem touchy on the 
score of age, Ernest." 

" Not I ; " and Maltravers laughed. 

" No 1 There was a young gentle- 
man present, who, I think, Vargrave 
might really find a dangerous rival — 
a Colonel Legard — one of the hand- 
somest men I ever saw in my life; 
just the style to turn a romantic 
young lady's head ; a mixture of the 
wild and the thoroughbred; black 
curls — ^superb eyes — ^and the softest 
manners in the world. But, to be 
sure, he has lived all his life in the 
best society. Not so his friend. Lord 
Doltimore, who has a little too much 
of the green-room lounge and French 
cafi manner for my taste." 

" Doltimore— Legard— names new 
tome; I never met them at the rectory." 

"Possibly; they are staying at 
Admiral Legard*s, in the neighbour- 
hood. Miss Merton made their ac- 
quaintance at Enaresdean. A good 
old lady — the most perfect Mrs. 
Grundy one would wish to meet with 
— who owns the monosyllabic appella- 
tion of Hare (and who, being my 
partner, trumped my king !), assured 
me that Lord Doltimore was des- 
perately in love with Caroline Merton. 
By the way, now, there is a young 
lady of a proper age for you — hand- 
some and clever, too." 

"You talk of antidotes to matri- 
mony :— and so Miss Cameron " 

"Oh, no more of Miss Cameron 
now, or I shall sit up all night; 
she has half turned my head. I 
can't help pitying her — married to 
one so careless and worldly as Lord 
Vargrave— thrown so young into the 
whirl of London. Poor thing! she 
had better have fallen in love with 
Legard ; which I dare say she will do, 
after all. Well, good night I " 
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CHAPTER IL 

- Passion, as frequently is seen. 
Subsiding, settles into spleen : 
Bence, as the plague of happy life, 
I ran away from party strife.**— Mattrxw Gbksn. 

« Here nymphs from hollow oaks relate 
The dark decrees and will of fate.**— i^M. 




AoooBDiKO to his engagement, Yar- 
grare break&sted the next morning 
at Burleigh. Maltrayers, at first, 
struggled to return his famiUar cor- 
diality with equal graciousness. Con- 
demning himself for former and un- 
founded suspicions, he wrestled against 
feelings which he could not, or would 
not, smalyse, but which made Lumley 
an unwelcome visitor, and connected 
him with painful associations, whether 
•of the present or the past. But there 
were pointo on which the penetration 
of Maltravers served to justify his 
prepossessions. 

The conversation, chiefly sustained 
by Cleveland and Yargrave, fell on 
public questions; and, as one was 
opposed to the other, Yargrave's ex- 
position of views and motives had in 
them so much of the self-seeking of 
the professional placeman, that they 
might well have offended any man 
tinged by the lofty mania oi political 
Quixotism. It was with a strange 
mixture of feelings that Maltravers 
listened : at one moment, he proudly 
oongzatulated himself on having 
quitted a career where such opinions 
seemed so well to prosper; at another, 
his better and juster sentiments awoke 
the long-dormant combative £»culty, 
and he almost longed for the turbulent 
but sublime arena, in which truths 
are vindicated and mankind advanced. 

The interview did not serve for 



that renewal of intimacy which Yar- 
grave appeared to seek ; and Maltra* 
vers rejoiced when the placeman.took 
his departure. 

Lumley, who was about to pay a 
morning visit to Lord Doltimore, had 
borrowed Mr. Morton's stanhope, as 
being better adapted than any state- 
lier vehicle to get rapidly through the 
cross-roads which led to Admiral 
Legard's house; and as he settled 
himself in the seat, with his servant 
by his side, he said, laughingly, '•' I 
almost fancy myself naughty Master 
Lumley again in this young-man- 
kind-of two-wheeled cockle-boat: not 
dignified, but rapid, eh 1 " 

And Lumley's fkce, as he spoke, 
had in it so much of frank gaiety, 
and his manner was so simple, that 
Maltravers could with difficulty fiuicy 
him the same man who, five minutes 
before, had been uttering sentiments 
that might have become the oldest- 
hearted intriguer whom the hot-bed 
of ambition ever reared. 

As soon as Lumley was gone, Mal- 
travers left Cleveland alone to write 
letters (Cleveland was an exemplary 
and voluminous correspondent), and 
strolled with his dogs into the village. 
The effect which the presence of Mal- 
travers produced among his peasantry 
was one that seldom failed to refresh 
and soothe his more bitter and dis* 
turbed thoughts. They had gradually 
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(for the poor aro quick nghted) be- 
come Benaible of his jutiiee — a finer 
qnaJitj than many that seem more 
amiable. They felt that hia real 
object ms to make them better and 
happier; and thej had kamed to see 
that the means he adopted generally 
advanced the end. Besides, if some- 
times stem, he iras neyer capricious 
or unreasonable; and then, too, he 
would listen patiently and advise 
kindly. They were a little in awe of 
him, bnt the awe only served to make 
them more industrious and orderly ; 
to stimulate the idle man — to reclaim 
the drunkard. He was one of the 
favourers of the small-allotment sys- 
tem; not, indeed as a panacea, but 
as one ezoellent stimulant to ezcnrtion 
and independence: and his chosen 
rewards for good conduct were in 
such comforiB as served to awaken, 
amongst those hitherto passive, 
dogged, and hopeless, a desire to bet- 
ter and improve their condition. 
Somehow or other, without direct 
abns, the good-wife found that the 
little savings in the cracked tea-pot, 
or the dd stocking, had greatly in- 
creased since the squire's return; 
while her husband came home from 
his moderate cups at the ale-house 
more sober and in better temper. 
Having already saved something was 
a great reason why he should save 
more. The new school, too, was 
so much better conducted than the 
old one; the children actually liked 
going there ; and now and then there 
were UtUe village feasts connected 
with the schod-zoem ; plaj and work 
irare joSnt associatUms. 

And Maitravers looked into his 
eottages, and looked at the aUotmeni* 
ground ; and it waa pleasant to him 
to say to himself, '^ I am not altogether 
without use in Ufe." But as he pur- 
sued his hmely walk, and the glow d 
Mlf-approval died away with the 
leenes that called it forUi, the cloud 
•gain settled on his brow ; and again 



he felt that, in solitude, the passions 
feed upon the hearts Aa he thus 
walked along the green lane, and the 
insect life of summer rustled audibly 
among the ahadowy hedges, and along 
the thick grass that sprang up on 
either side, he came suddenly upon a 
little group, that arrested all his 
attention. 

It waa a woman, clad in rags, 
bleeding, and seemingly insensible, 
supported by the overseer of the 
parish and a labourer. 

"What is the matter?" asked 
Maitravers. 

" A poor woman has been knocked 
down and run over by a gentleman in 
a gig, your homour," replied the over- 
seer. ** He stopped, ludf an hour ago, 
at my house, to tell me that she was 
lying on the road ; and he has given 
me two sovereigns for her, your 
honour. But, poor creturt she waa 
too heavy for me to cany her, and I 
waa forced to leave her and call Tom 
to help me." 

" The gentleman might have stayed 
to see what were the consequences of 
hia own act," muttered Kaltravers, as 
he examined the wound in the temple^ 
whence the blood flowed copiously. 

" He said he was in a great hurry, 
your honour," said the village official, 
overhearing Kaltravers. " I think it 
waa one of the grand folks up at the 
Parsonage; for I know it was Mr. 
Morton's boy horse-— he is a hot 'un!" 

" Does the poor woman live in the 
neighbourhood 1 — Do you know her]" 
asked Maitravers, turning from the 
contemplation of this new instance of 
Yargrave*s selfishness of character. 

" No ; the old body seems quite a 
stranger here— a tramper, or beggar, 
I think,, air. But it won't be a set- 
tlement if we take her in; and we 
can cany her to the Chequers, up the 
village, yeur honour." 

'' What is the nearest hoase*~your 
own?" 

** Yes ;<^but we be so busy now J " 
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"She shall not go to jonr house, 
and be neglected. And as for the 
public«hoase, it is too noisy : we must 
move her to the Hall.'* 

"Your honour!" ejaculated the 
overseer, opening his eyes. 

" It is not very far; she is severely 
hurt Oct a hurdle — lay a mattress 



on it. Hake haste, both of you; I 
will wait here till you return." 

The poor woman was carefully 
placed on the grass by the road-mde, 
and Maltravers supported her head, 
while the men hastened to obey his 
orders. 



CHAPTER III. 

*' Alee from that forked hill, the boasted seat 
Of studious Peace and mlU Philosopl^, 
Indignant mormurs mote be heard to threat."— Wssr. 



Mr. Clevklahd wanted to enrich one 
of his letters with a quotation from 
Ariosto, which he but imperfectly 
remembered. He had seen the book 
he wished to refer to in, the little 
study, the day before ; and he quitted 
the library to search for it. 

As he was tumbling over some 
volumes that lay piled on the writing- 
table, he felt a student's curiosity to 
discover what now constituted his 
host's favourite reading. He was sur- 
prised to observe, that the g^reater 
portion of the works that, by the 
doubled leaf and the pencilled refer- 
ence, seemed most frequently con^ 
suited, were not of a literary nature— 
they were chiefly scientific ; and 
astronomy seemed the chosen science. 
He then remembered that he had 
heard Maltravers speaking to a 
builder, employed on the recent re- 
pairs, on the subject of an observatory. 
"This is very strange," thought 
Cleveland; "he gives up literature, 
the rewards of which are in his reach, 
and turns to science, at an age too 
late to discipline his mind to its 
austere training." 

Alas ! Cleveliuid did not understand 
that there are times in life when 
imaginative minds seek to numb and 
to blunt imagination. Still less did 
he feel that, when we perversely refuse I 



to apply our active faculties to the 
catholic interests of the world, they 
turn morbidly into channels of re- 
search, the least akin to their real 
genius. By the collision of minds 
alone does each mind discover what 
is its proper product: left to ourselves, 
our talents become but intellectual 
eccentricities. 

Some scattered papers, in the hand- 
writing of Maltravers, fell from one of 
the volumes. Of these, a few were 
but algebraical calculations, or short 
scientific suggestions, the value of 
which Mr. Cleveland's studies did 
not enable him to ascertain : but in 
others they were wild snatches of 
mournful and impassioned verse, 
which showed that the old vein of 
poetry still flowed, though no longer 
to the daylight. These verses Cleve- 
land thought himself justified in glanc- 
ing over; they seemed to portray a 
state of mind which deeply interested, 
and greatly saddened him. They ex- 
pressed, indeed, a firm determination 
to bear up against both the memory 
and the fear of ill; but mysterious 
and hinted allusions here and there 
served to denote some recent and yet 
existent struggle, revealed by the 
heart only to the genius. In these 
partial and imperfect self-communings 
and confessions, there was the evidence 
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of the pining affections, the wasted 
life, the desolate hearth of the lonely 
man. Yet, so calm was Maltravers 
himself, even to his early friend, that 
Cleveland knew not what to think of 
the reality of the feelings painted. 
Had that fervid and romantic spirit 
heen again awakened by a living 
object 1 — if so, where was the object 
found? The dates affixed to the 
verses were most recent. But whom 
had Maltravers seeni Cleveland's 
thoughts turned to Caroline Merton 
— to Evelyn ; but, wheA he had spoken 
of both, nothing in the countenance, 
the manner, of Maltral^ had be- 
trayed emotion. And once the heart 
of Maltravers had so readily betrayed 
itself I Cleveland knew not how pride, 
years, and suffering, school the fea- 
tures, and repress the otiWard signs 
of what pass within* While thus 
engaged, the door of the study opened 
abruptly, and the servailt^nounced 
Mr. Merton. 

** A thousand pardons," toid the 
courteous rector. " I fear we disturb 
you ; but Admiral Legard and Lord 
Doltimore, who called on us this morn- 
ing, were so anxious to see Burleigh, 
I thought I might take the* liberty. 
We have come over quite in a large 
party— taken the place by storm. Mr. 
Maltravers is out, I hear; but you 
will let us see the house. My allies 
are already in the hall, examining 
the armour." 

Cleveland, ever sociable and urbane, 
answered suitably, and went with Mr. 
Merton into the hall, where Caroline, 
her little sisters, Evelyn, Lord Dolti- 
more, Admiral Legard, and his nephew, 
were assembled. 

" Very proud to be my host's repre- 
sentative and your guide," said Cleve- 
land. " Your visit. Lord Doltimore, 
is indeed an agreeable surprise. Lord 
Vargrave left ns an hour or so since, 
to call on yon at Admiral Legard's : 
we buy our pleasure with his dis- 
appointment." 



" It is very unfortunate," said the 
admiral, a bluff, harsh-looking old 
gentleman ; ** but we were not &ware, 
till we saw Mr. Merton, of the honour 
Lord Yargrave has done us. I can't 
think how we missed him on the 
road." 

'*My dear nncle," said Colonel 
Legard, in a peculiarly sweet and agree- 
able tone of voice, "you forget; we 
came three miles round by the high- 
road ; and Mr. Merton says that Lord 
Yargrave took the short cut by Lang- 
ley End. My uncle, Mr. Cleveland, 
never feels in safety upon land, unless 
the road is as wide as the British 
Channel, and the horses go before 
the wind at the rapid pace of two 
knots and a half an hour ! " 

" I just wish I had you at sea, Mr. 
Jackanapes," said the admiral, looking 
grimly at /his handsome nephew, 
while he shook his cane at him. 

The nephew smiled; and, falling 
back, conversed with Evelyn. 

The party were now shown over the 
house ; and Lord Doltimore was loud 
in its praises. It was like a ch&teau 
he had once hired in Normandy — it 
had a French character; those old 
chairs were in excellent taste — quite 
the style of Francis the First. 

"I know no man I respect more 
than Mr. Maltravers," quoth the 
admiral " Since he has been amongst 
us this time, he has been a pattern to 
us country gentlemen. He would 
make an excellent colleague for Sir 
John. We really must get him to 
stand against that young puppy, who 
is member of the House of Commons 
only because his father is a peer, 
and never votes more than twice a 
session." 

Mr. Merton looked grave. 

" I wish to Heaven you could per- 
suade him to stay amongst you," said 
CleveUmd. " He has half taken it 
into his head to part with Burleigh t " 

« Part with Burleigh ! " exclaimed 
Evelyn, turning abruptly from thd 
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handaome colonel^ in whose coQTer- 
Mtioii she had hitherto seemed 
absorbed. 

" Hy rery ^aenlaUon when I.heard 
him say ao, my dear young lady." 

"" I wish he would," said Lord Dolti- 
more, hastily, and glancing towards 
GaroUne. ''I should mu<dL like to 
buy it. What do you think would be 
the purchase-money ] " 

"Don't talk so cold-bloodedly," 
said the admiral, letting the point of 
his case fall with great emphasia on 
the floor. "I can't bear to see old 
iamilies [deserting their old places — 
quite wieked. Yon buy Burleigh! 
hare not you got a country-seat of 
your own, my lord? Go and live 
there, and take Mr. Maltravers for 
your model — you could not haye a 
better." 

Lord Doltimore sneered-^coloured 
— settled his neckcloth — and, turning 
round to Colonel Legard, whispered, 
*' Legard, your good uncle is a bore.'* 

Legard looked a little offended^ and 
made no reply. 

"But," said Oaroline, coming to 
the relief of her admirer, ''if Mr. 
Maltravers will sell the plaoe, surely 
he could not hare a better suecessor." 

'' He sha*n't sell the place, ma'am, 
and that's poz ! " cried the admiral. 
" The whole county shall sign a round 
robin to tell him it 's a shame ; and if 
any one dares to buy it, we 11 send 
him to Coventry." 

Miss Morton laughed ; but looked 
round the old wainscot walls with 
unusual interest: she thought it 
would be a fine thing to be Lady of 
Burleigh 1 

"And what is that picture so care- 
fully covered up 1 " said the admiral, 
as they now stood in the libnuy. 

"The late Mrs. Maltravers, Ernest's 
mother," replied Cleveland, slowly. 
''He dislikes it to be shown — to 
strangers: the other is a Digby." 
Evelyn looked towards the veiled 
portrait and thought of her first { 



interview with Kaltravers ; but the 
soft voice of Colonel Legard murmured 
in her ear, and her revery was 
broken. 

Cleveland eyed the colonel, and 
muttered to himself^ "Yargrave should 
keep a sharp look-out." 

They had now finished their round 
of the show-apartments— which, in- 
deed^ had little but their antiqnUy 
and old portraits to recommend them 
— ^and were in a lobby at the back of 
the house, communicating with a 
court-yard, two sides of which were 
occupied with the stables. The sight 
of the stables reminded Caroline of 
the Arab horses; and at the word 
"horses," Lord Doltimore seized 
Legard's aim, and carried him off to 
inspeet the animals; Caroline, her 
father, and the admiral, followed. 
Mr. Cleveland happened not to have 
on his walking-shoes; and the flag- 
stones in the court-yard looked damp ; 
and Mr. Cleveland, like most old 
bachelors, was prudently afraid of 
cold: so he ezoused himself, and 
stayed behind. He was talking to 
Evelyn about the Digbys, and full of 
anecdotes about Sir Kenelm, at the 
moment the rest departed so abruptly; 
and Evelyn was interested, so she 
insisted on keeping him company. 
The old gentleman was flattered ; he 
thought it excellent breeding in Miss 
Cameron. The children ran out to 
renew acquaintance with the peacocki 
who, perched on an old stirrup-stone, 
was sunning his gay plumage in the 
noon-day. 

'^ It is astonishing," said Clevi 
"how certain fiunily features are 
transmitted from generation to gene- 
ration ! Maltravers has still the ^Rire- 
head and eyebrows of the Digbya— > 
that peculiar, brooding, thoughtful 
forehead, which you observed in iho 
picture of Sir Eenelm. Once, toc^ 
he 'had much the same dreaming 
character of mind, but he has lost 
that, in some measure at least. He 
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has fine qualities. Miss Cameron — I 
have known him since he was bom. 
I trust his career is not yet closed ; 
could he but form ties that would 
bind him to England, I should in- 
dulge in higher expectations than I 
did even when the wild boy turned 
half the heads in Qottingen ? 

"But we were talking of family 
portraits — there is one in the entrance 
hall, which perhaps you have not 
observed; it is half obliterated by 
damp and time — ^yet it is of a remark- 
able personage, connected with Mal- 
travers by ancestral intermarriages — 
liord Falkland, the Falkland of 
Clarendon. A man weak in character, 
but made most interesting by history. 
TJtteriy unfitted for the severe ordeal 
of those stormy times; sighing for 
peace when his whole soul should have 
been in war; and repentant alike 
whether with the Parliament or the 
King, but still a personage of elegant 
and endearing associations; astudent- 
Boldier, with a high heart and a gallant 
spirit. Come and look at his features 



— homely and worn, but with a 
characteristic air of refinement and 
melancholy thought." 

Thus running on, the agreeable old 
gentleman drew Evelyn into the outer 
hall. Upon arriving there, through a 
small passage, which opened upon 
the hall, they were surprised to find 
the old housekeeper and another 
female servant, standing by a rude 
kind of couch, on which lay the form 
of the poor woman described in the 
last chapter. Maltravers and two 
other men were also there. And 
Maltravers himself was giving orders 
to his servants, while he leant over 
the sufferer, who was now conscious 
both of pain and the service rendered 
to her. As Evelyn stopped abruptly 
and in surprise, opposite and almost 
at the foot of the homely litter, the 
woman raised herself up on one arm, 
and gazed at her with a wild stare ; 
then, muttering some incoherent 
words, which appeared to betoken 
delirium, she sunk back^ and was 
again insensible. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

*' Hence oft to win some stubborn maid. 
Still does the wanton god assume 
The martial air, the gay oockade. 

The sword, the shoulder-knot, and plume.**— MAaaiorr. 



Thb hall was cleared, the sufferer 
had been removed, and Maltrayers 
was left alone with Cleveland and 
Evelyn. 

He simply and shortly narrated the 
adventure of the morning; but he 
did not mention that Yargrave had 
been the cause of the injury his new 
gaest had sustained. Now this event 
had served to make a mutual and 
kindred impression on Evelyn and 
Maltravers. The humanity of the 
latter, natural and commonplace as 
it was, was an endearing recollection 
to Evelyn, precisely as it showed that 
his cold theory of disdain towards the 
mass did not affect his actual con- 
duct towards individuals. On the 
other hand, Maltravers had perhaps 
been yet more impressed with the 
prompt and ingenuous sympathy 
which Evelyn had testified towards 
the sufferer ; it had so evidently been 
her first gracious and womanly im- 
pulse to hasten to the side of this 
humble stranger. In that impulse, 
Maltravers himself had been almost 
forgotten; and as the poor woman 
lay pale and lifeless, and the young 
Evelyn bent over her in beautiful 
compassion, Maltravers thought she 
had never seemed so lovely, so irre- 
sistible — ^in fact, Rty in woman is a 
g^reat beautifier. 

As Maltravers finished his short 
tale, Evelyn's eyes were fixed upon 
him with such frank, and yet such 
soft approval, that the look went 
straight to his heart. He quickly 



turned away, and abruptly changed 
the conversation. 

" But how long have you been 
here. Miss Cameron, — and your com- 
panions T' 

" We are again intruders ; but this 
time it was not my fault" 

"No," said Cleveland, "for a 
wonder; it was male, and not lady- 
like curiosity that trespassed on 
Bluebeard's chamber. But, however^ 
to soften your resentment, know that 
Miss Cameron has brought you a pur- 
chaser for Burleigh. Now, then, we 
can test the sincerity of your wish 
to part with it. I assure you, mean- 
while, that Miss Cameron was as much 
shocked at the idea as I was. Were 
you not 1 " 

" But you surely have no inten- 
tion of selling Burleigh 1 " said Evelyn, 
anxiously. 

" I fear I do not know my own 
mind.*' 

''Well," said Cleveland, "here 
comes your tempter. Lord Bolti- 
more, let me introduce Mr. Maltra- 
vers." 

Lord Doltimore bowed. 

" Been admiring your horses, Mr. 
Maltravers. I never saw anything so 
perfect as the black one ; may I ask 
where you bought him 1 " 

" It was a present to me," answered 
Maltravers. 

"A present!" 

" Yes, from one who would not 
have sold that horse for a king^s 
ransom: — an old Arab chie^ with 
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whom I formed a kind of friendship 
in the Desert. A wound disabled 
him from riding, and he bestowed 
the horse on me, with as much solemn 
tenderness for the gift as if he had 
given me his daughter in marriage.** 

"I think of travelling into the 
East," sidd Lord Doltimore, with 
much gravity: "I suppose nothing 
will induce you to sell the black 
horse? " 

''Lord Doltimore!" said Maltra- 
vers, in a tone of lofty surprise. 

'* I do not care for the price," con- 
tinned the young nobleman, a little 
disconcerted. 

" No. I never sell any horse that 
had once learned to know me. I 
would as soon think of selling a friend. 
In the desert one'shorseisone'sfriend. 
I am abnost an Arab myself in these 
matters." 

" But talking of sale and barter, re- 
minds me of . Burleigh," said Cleve- 
land, maliciously. " Lord Doltimore 
is an universal buyer. He covets all 
your goods : he will take the house, 
if he can't have the stables." 

"I only mean," said Lord Doltimore, 
rather peevishly, " that, if you wish 
to part with Burleigh, I should like 
to have the option of purchase." 

"I wiU remember it — ^if I deter- 
mine to sell the place," answered Mal- 
travers, smiling gravely ; " at present 
I am undecided." 

He turned away towards Evelyn 
as he spoke, and almost started to 
observe that she was joined by a 
stranger, whose approach he had not 
before noticed; and that stranger 
a man of such remarkable personal ad- 
vantages, that, had Maltravers been in 
Vargrave's position, he might reason- 
ably have experienced a pang of 
Jealous apprehension. Slightly above 
the common height — slender, yet 
Btrongly formed — set off by every ad- 
Witage of dress, of air, of the name- 
less tone and pervading refinement 
that sometimes, though not always, 



springs from early and habitual in- 
tercourse with the most poU&hed 
female society — Colonel Legard, at 
the age of eight-and-twenty, had 
acquired a reputation for beauty 
almost as popular and as well known 
as that which men usually acquire 
by mental qualifications. Tet there 
was nothing effeminate in his coun- 
tenance, the symmetrical features 
of which were made masculine and 
expressive by the rich olive of the 
complexion, and the close jetty curls 
of the Antinous-like hair. 

They seemed, as they there stood-^ 
Evelyn and Legard — so well suited to 
each other in personal advantages— 
their different styles so happily con- 
trasted ; and Legard, at the moment, 
was reg^urding her with such respect- 
ful admiration, and whispering com- 
pliment to her in so subdued a tone, 
that the dullest observer might have 
ventured a prophecy by no means 
agreeable to the hopes of Lumley> 
Lord Vargrave. 

But a feeling or fear of this nature 
was not that which occurred to Mal- 
travers, or dictated his startled ex- 
clamation of surprise. 

Legard looked up as he heard the 
exclamation, and saw Maltravers, 
whose back had hitherto been turned 
towards him. He too, was evidently 
surprised, and seemingly confused; 
the colour mounted to his cheek, and 
then left it pale. 

" Colonel Legard," said Cleveland, 
" a thousand apologies for my neglect : 
I really did not observe you enter — 
you came round by the front door, I 
suppose. Let me make you acquainted 
with Mr. Maltravers." 

Legard bowed low. 

" We have met before," said he, in 
embarrassed accents: "at Yenlce, I 
think I " 

Maltravers inclined his head rather 
stiffly at first, but then, as if moved 
by a second impulse, held out his 
hand cordially. 
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" 01i» Mr. Smest, here you are ! " 
aded Sophy, boiunding into the hnll, 
Mlow«d by Mr. Merton, the old ad- 
miial, GaroIiBB, md Gecilia. 

^the intcmxptioiL seemad w»kome 
aaid opportune. The admind, with 
Unni eordiaiity, ezpresaed his plei^ 
son at being made kaoim to Mr. 
MaltraTcra. 

The conTenation grew general — 
lefreahmenti were profioed and de- 
clined—the Tiait drew to its dose. 

It so happened thaty as the goeste 
departed, Evelyn, fiem whose aide 
the constant colonel had inseniibly 
melted away, lingered last, — save, in- 
deed, the admiral, who was discuaaing 
with Ciereiend a new specific for the 
goat. And as MaltEarers stood on 
the steps, Sveiyn tomed to him with 
all her beantifnl naiveti of mingled 
timidity and kindness, and said, 

*' And are we really neyer to see 
yoo again, — ^nerer to hear again yonr 
tales of £^pt and Arabia-^neTer to 



talk over Taaao and Doitet No books 
— netalk-Hio dispntes-HM ^nanels? 
What hftTowe donel I thought we 
had made it np~end yet yea arestIO 
nnforgiving. CBve me a good sooid, 
and be Mends !** 

*'Frien(lif— yen here no fnend 
more anzioas, more davoted than I 
am. Tovng, rieh, fiwrthiafcing as yon 
are, yon will earve no im^preaaion en 
human hearts deeper than that yea 
haye graven here ! " 

Carried away l^ the duom ef her 
childlike &miliarity and enchanting 
Bweetneasy Malttayeta had said mmfe 
than he intended ; yet his eyes, hia 
emotion, aaid more than his words; 
. Svelyn colouied dee^, and her 
whole manner changed. However, 
afae tnmed away, and, aayingv with 
a Ibroed gaiety, ''WeU, then, yoa 
will not desert us — ^we shall see yea 
once morel" hurried down the steps 
to join her companioDs, 
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CHAPTER V. 



*« See how the skilful lover spreads his toila**— finLUNGruirr. 



The party had not long returned to 
the rect<»y, and the admiraUs car- 
liage was ordered, when Lord Yai^ 
gravo made his appearance. He de- 
scanted with gay good humour on his 
long drive — ^the bad roads — ^and his 
disappointment at the contrertempa 
that awaited him; then, drawing 
aside Colonel Legard, who seemed 
unusually silent and abstracted, he 
said to him— 

"My dear colonel, my visit this 
morning was rather to you than to 
BoUimore. I confess that I should 
like to see your abilities enlisted on 
the side of the Goyemment; and 
knowing that the post of Storekeeper 
to the Ordnance will be vacant in a 
day or two by the promotion of 
Mr. — ^, I wrote to secure the refusal 
—to-day's post brings me the answer. 
I offer the place to you ; and I trust, 
before long, to procure you also a seat 
in parliament. But you must start 
for London immediately." 

A week ago, and Legard's utmost 
ambition would have been amply gra- 
tified by this post ; he now hesitated. 

'* My dear lord," said he, " I cannot 
say how grateful I feel for your kind- 
ness; but — but " 

*' Enough : no thanks, my dear 
Legard. Can you go to town to- 
morrow." 

** Indeed," said Legard, ". I fear not ; 
I must consult my uncle." 



'' I eaa answer for him ; I sounded 
him before I wrote — reflect 1 You 
are not rich, my dear Legard ; it is 
an excellent opening : a seat in par- 
liament, tool Why, what am be 
your reason for hesitation ?" 

There was something meaning and 
inquisitive in the tone of voice in 
which this question was put^ that 
brought the colour to the coloners 
cheek. He knew not well what to 
reply ; and he began, too, to think 
that he ought not to refuse the ap- 
pointment. Ni^, would his unde, 
on whom he was dependent^ consent 
to Buieh a nfusaU Lord Yaxgrave 
saw the irresolution, and proceeded. 
He spent ten minutes in combating 
every scruple, every objection; he 
placed all the advantages of the 
post, real or imaginary, in every 
conceivable point of view before the 
colonel's eyes; he sought to flatter, 
to wheedle, to coax, to weary him into 
accepting it; and he at length par- 
tially succeeded. The colonel peti- 
tioned for three days' consideration, 
which Yaigrave rehictantly acceded 
to ; and Legard then stepped into his 
uncle's carriage, with the air rather 
of a martyr than a maiden placeman. 

" Aha ! " said Vargrave, chuckling 
to himself as he took a turn in the 
grounds, ''I have got rid of that 
handsome knave; and now I shall 
have Evelyn all to myself! " 
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CHAPTER VI. 

*' I am forfeited to eternal disgrace if yoa do not commiserate. 

« * « * * 

Go to, then, raise—recover."— Bbn Jonbon : Poetaster, 



Thb next morning Admiral Legard 
and his nephew were conyersing in 
the little cabin conBecrated by the 
name of the admiral's ** own room." 

" Yes," said the veteran, " it would 
be moonshine and madness not to 
accept y argrave's offer ; though one 
can see through such a millstone as 
that with half an eye. His lordship 
is jealous of such a fine, handsome 
young fellow ai you are — and very 
justly. But as long as he is under 
the same roof with Miss Cameron, 
you will have no opportimity to pay 
your court; when he goes, you can 
always manage to be in her neigh- 
bourhood; and then« you know — 
puppy that you are — her business 
will be very soon settled." And the 
admiral eyed the handsome colonel 
with grim fondness. 

Legard sighed. 

"Have you any commands at 
— 1 " said he ; " I am just going to 
canter over there before Doltimore is 
up." 

" Sad lazy dog, your friend." 

*'I shall be back by twelve.** 

"What are yon going to 

for]" 

"Brookes, the &rrier, has a little 
spaniel — King Charles's breed. Miss 
Cameron is fond of dogs. I can send 
it to her, with my compliments — it 
will be a sort of leave-taking." 

" Sly rogue ; ha» ha, ha !— d d 

sly ; ha, ha ! " and the admiral 
punched the slender waist of his 
nephew, and laughed till the tears ran 
down his cheeks. 

"Oood-by, sir." 



" Stop, George ; I forgot to ask yoa 
a question; you never told me you 
knew Mr. Maltravers. Why don't 
you cultivate his acquaintance % " 

" We met at Venice accidentally. 
I did not know his name then; 
he left just as I arrived. As you 
say, I ought to cultivate his ac- 
quaintance." 

" Fine character ! " 

" Very ! " said Legard, with energy, 
as he abruptly quitted the roonu 

George Legard was an orphan. His 
father — the admiral's elder brother 
— had been a spendthrift man of 
fashion, with a tolerably large unen- 
tailed estate. He married a duke's 
daughter without a sixpence. Estates 
are troublesome — Mr. Legard's was 
sold. On the purchase-money the 
happy pair lived for some years in 
g^eat comfort, when Mr. Legard died 
of a brain fever ; and his disconsolate 
widow found herself alone in the 
world, with a beautiful little curly- 
headed boy, and an annuity of one 
thousand a-year, for which her settle- 
ment had been exchanged — all the 
rest of the fortune was gone ; a dis- 
covery not made till Mr. Legard's 
death. Lady Louisa did not long 
survive the loss of her husband and 
her station in society ; her income, of 
course, died with herself. Her only 
child was brought up in the house of 
his grandfather, the duke, till he was 
of age to hold the office of king's 
page ; thence, as is customary, he was 
promoted to a commission in the 
Guards. To the munificent emolu- 
ments of his pay^ the ducal fiimily 
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liberally added aa allowaQce of two 
hundred a-year ; upon which income 
Comet Legard contriyed to get vexy 
handsomely in debt The extraordi- 
nary beauty of his person^ his con- 
nezionSy and his manners, obtained 
him all the celebrity that £uhion can 
bestow; but poverty is a bad thing. 
Luckily, at this time, his uncle, the 
admiral^ returned from sea, to settle 
for the rest of his life in England. 

Hitherto the admiral had taken no 
notice of Qeorge, He himself had 
married a merchant's daughter with 
a &ir portion ; and had been blessed 
with two children, who monopolised 
alibis afifecUon. But there seemed 
some mortality in the Legard &mily; 
in one year after returning to England 
and settling in B shire, the admi- 
ral found himself wifeless and child- 
less. He then turned to his orphan 
nephew ; and soon became fonder of 
him than he had ever been of his 
own children. The admiral, though in 
easy circumstances, was not wealthy ; 
nevertheless, he advanced the money 
requisite for George's rise in the 
army, and doubled the allowance be- 
stowed hy the duke. His grace heard 
of this generosity; and discovered 
that he himself had a very large 
family growing up ; that the marquis 
was going to be married, and required 
an increase of income ; that he had 
already behaved most handsomely to 
his nephew : and «the result of this 
discovery was, that the duke with- 
drew the two hundred a-year. Legard, 
however, who looked on his uncle as 
an ezhausUess mine, went on break- 
ing hearts and ms^ing debts — till 
one morning he woke in the Bench. 
The admiral was hastily summoned 
to London. He arrived; payed off 
the duns — a kindness which seriously 
embarrassed him — swore, scolded, 
and cried ; and finally insisted that 
Legard should give up that d d 
coxcomb regiment, in which he was 
now captain, retire on half-pay, and 
No. 206. 



learu economy and a change of 
habits on the Continent. 

The admiral, a rough but good- 
natured man on the whole, had two 
or three little peculiarities. In the 
first place, he piqued himself on a 
sort of John Bull independence ; was 
a bit of a Radical (a strange anomaly 
in an admiral) — ^which was owing, 
perhaps, to two or three young lords 
having been put over his head in the 
earlier part of his career; and he 
made it a point with his nephew (of 
whose affection he was jealous) to 
break with those fine grand con- 
nexions, who plunged him into a sea 
of extravagance, and then never 
threw him a rope to save him from 
drowning. 

In the second place, without being 
stingy, the admiral had a good deal 
of economy in his disposition. He 
was not a man to allow his nephew 
to ruin him. He had an extraordi- 
nary old-fashioned horror of gambling 
— a polite habit of Qeorge's ; — and he 
declared, positively, that his nephew 
must, while a bachelor, leam to live 
upon seven hundred a-year. Thirdly, 
the admiral could be a vexy stem, 
stubborn, passionate old brate; and 
when he coolly told Qeorge, "Harkye, 
yon young puppy, if yon get into 
debt again — ^if you exceed the vexy 
handsome allowance I make you — I 
shall just cut you off with a shilling," 
George was fully aware that hif 
uncle was one who would rigidly keep 
his word. 

However, it was something to be 
out of debt, and one of the hand- 
somest men of his age ; and George 
Legard, whose rank in the Guards 
made him a colonel in the line, left 
England tolerably contented with the 
state of affairs. 

Despite the foibles of his youth, 

George Legard had many high and 

generous qualities. Society had done 

its best to spoil a fine and candid 

disposition, with abilities fitr above 
t 8 
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mediocrity; but society had only 
partially Bucceeded. Still, unhappily, 
dinipation had g^oitu a habit with 
him; and all hiB talents were of a 
nature that brought a ready return. 
At his age, it was but natnral that 
the praise of aaloru should retain all 
its sweetness. 

In addition to those qualities which 
please the softer sex, Legard was a 
good whist-player — superb at billiards 
— ^famous as a shot — unriyalled as a 
horseman — in fact, an accomplished 
man, "who did everything so devil- 
ish wen!" These accomplishments 
did not stand him in much stead in 
Italy; and, though with relnotanoe 
and remorse, he took again to gamb- 
ling — he really had nothing else to 
do. 

In Venice there was, one year, 
established a society, somewhat on 
the principle of the ScUon at Paris. 
Some rich Venetians belonged to it; 
but it was chiefly for the convenience 
of foreigners — 'French, English, and 
Aufltrians. Here there was select 
gaming in one room, while another 
apartment served the purposes of a 
club. Many who never played be- 
longed to this society ; but still they 
were not the habUu$9, 

Legard played: he won at first — 
then he lost — then he won again ; it 
was a pleasant excitement. One 
night, after winning largely at rfju- 
lette, he sat down to play iearU with 
a Frenchman of high rank. Legard 
played well at this, as at all scientific 
games : he thought he should make 
a fortune out of the Frenchman. The 
game excited much interest; the 
crowd gathered round the table ; bets 
ran high ; the vanity of Legard, as 
well as his interest^ was implicated 
in the conflict It was soon evident 
that the Frenchman played as well 
as the Bngiishman. The stakes, at 
first tolerably high, were doubled. 
Legard betted freely — cards went 
Against him : he lost much — ^lost all 



that he had^lost more than he had 
— ^lost several hundreds, which he 
promised to pay the next morning. 
The table was broken up— the speiv 
tators separated. Amongst the latter 
had been one Bngiishman, introdneed 
into the dub for the first time thai 
night. He had neither played nor 
betted; but hod observed the game 
with a quiet and watchful interests 
This Englishman lodged at the same 
hotel as Legard. He was at Venice 
only for a day; the promised sight 
of a file of English newspapers had 
drawn him to the club ; the general 
excitement around had attracted him 
to the table ; and, onoe tiiere, the 
spectacle of human emotions ezer* 
cised its customary charm. 

On ascending the stairs that con- 
ducted to his apartment, the English- 
man heard a deep groan in a room 
the door of which was a-jar. He 
paused—the sound was repeated ; he 
gently pushed open the door, and saw 
Legard seated by a table, while a 
glass on the opposite wall reflected 
his workfaig and convulsed coante* 
nance, with his hands trembling 
visibly, as they took a brace of pistols 
from the case. 

The Englishman recognised the 
loser at the club ; and at once divined 
the act that his madness or his de- 
spair dictated. Legard twice took 
up one of the pistols, and twice laid 
it down irresolute ; tiie third time he 
rose with a start, raised the wespon 
to his head, and the next moment it 
was wrenched from his grasp. 

" Sit down, sir I " said the stranger, 
in a loud and commanding voice. 

Legard, astonished and abashed, 
sunk once more into his seat, snd 
stared sullenly and half-unoonsciously 
at his countryman. 

" You have lost your money," said 
the Englishman, after calmly ro> 
placing the pistols in their case, 
which he locked, putting tiie key 
into his {foeket; ''and tbst is mi^ 
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fortane enough for one night If 
jDu had won, and mined your oppo- 
nent, you would be excessively happy, 
and go to bed, thinking Good Luek 
^whieh is the representative of Pro- 
vidence) watched over you. For my 
part, I think you ou^t to be very 
thai^ul that you are not the winner." 

** Sir,** said Legard, recovering from 
his Borprise, and beginning to feel 
resentment; ''I do not understand 
this intrusion in my apartments. 
Tou have saved me, it is true, from 
death — ^but life is a woirse curse.** 

^ Tounjg man — no ! moments in 
life are agony, but life itself is a 
blesnni^. Life is a mystery that de- 
fies all calculation. You can never 
fisy, * To-day is wretched, therefore 
to-morrow must be the same ! ' And 
for the loss of a little gold you, in 
the fall yigooT of youth, with all the 
futoie before you, will dare to rush 
into the chanees of eternity ! You, 
who have never, perhaps, thought 
what eternity is! Yet," added the 
stranger, in a soft and melancholy 
voice, "you are young and beautiful 
— ^perhaps the pride and hope of 
others ! Have you no tie — no affec- 
tion — no kindred? are you lord of 
yourself! " 

Legard was moved by the tone of 
the stranger, as well as by the words. 

''It is not the loss of money," 
said he, gloomily, ** it is the loss of 
honour. To-morrow I must go forth 
a shunned and despised man — I, a 
gentleman and a soldier ! They may 
insult me — ^and I have no reply ! " 

The Englishman seemed to muse, 
for his brow lowered, and he made 
no answer. Legard threw himself 
back, overcome with his own excite- 
ment, and wept like a child. The 
stranger, who imagined himself above 
the indulgence of emotion (vain 
man !), woke from his revery at this 
burst of passion. He gazed at first 
(I grieve to write) with a curl of the 
haughty lip that had in it contempt ; 



but it passed quickly away; and the 
hard man remembered that he too 
had been young and weak, and his 
own errors greater perhaps than 
those of the one he had ventured to 
despise. He walked to and fro the 
room still without speaking. At last 
he approached the gamester, and took 
his hand. 

"What » your debtl" he asked 
gently. 

•'What matters it? — ^more than I 
can pay." 

^ If life is a trust, so is wealth : 
you have the fint in <^iarge for others 
— I may have the last. What is the 
debtr 

Legard started — it was a strong 
struggle between shame and hope. 
" If I could borrow it, I could repay 
it hereafter — ^I know I could — I would 
not think of it otherwise." 

"Very well, so be it — I will lend 
you the money, on one condition. 60- 
l^nnly promise me, on your faith as 
a soldier and a gentleman, that you 
will- not, for ten years to come — even 
if you grow rich, and can ruin others 
— touch card or dioe-box. Promise 
me that you will shun all gaming for 
gain, under whatever disguise — what- 
ever appellation. I will take your 
word as my bond." 

Legard, overjoyed, and scarcely 
trusting his senses, gave the promise. 

" Sleep, then, to-night, in hope and 
assurance of the morrow," said the 
Englishman : " let this event be an 
omen to you, that while there is a 
future there is no despair. One word 
more — I do not want your thanks; 
it is easy to be generous at the ex- 
pense of justice. Perhaps I have 
been so now. This sum, which is to 
save your life — a life you so little 
value — ^might have blessed fifty human 
beings — better men than either the 
giver or receiver. What is given 
to error, may perhaps be a wrong to 
virtue. WheUiyou would ask others 
to support a career of blind and 

i2 
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selfish extravaganee, pause and think 
oyer the breadless lips this wasted 
gold would have fed! — ^the joyless 
hearts it would have comforted 1 You 
talk of repaying me : if the occasion 
offer, do so ; if not— if we never meet 
again, and yon have it in your power, 
pay it for me to the Poor J And now, 
fiurewell." 

" Stay — give me the name of my 
preserver I Mine is "— 

''Hushl what matter names ] Tliis 
is a sacrifice we have both made 
to honour. You will sooner recover 
your self-esteem (and without self- 
esteem there is neither faith nor 
honour), when you think that your 
family, your connexions, are spared 
all association with your own error ; 
that I may hear them spoken of — 
that I may mix with them without 
fancying that they owe me gratitude." 

"Your own name, thenT' said 
Legard, deeply penetrated with the 
delicate generosity of his benefactor. 

"Tushl" muttered the^ stranger, 
impatiently, as he closed the door. 



The next morning, when he woke, 
Legard saw upon the table a small 
packet— it contained a sum that ex- 
ceeded the debt named. On the e&- 
velope was written, " Bemember the 
bond." 

The stranger had already quitted 
Venice. He had not travelled through 
the Italian cities under his own name, 
for he had just returned from the 
solitudes of the East^ and not yet 
hardened to the publicity of the gos- 
sip which in towns haunted by his 
countrymen attended a well-known 
name : that given to Legard by the 
innkeeper, mutilated by Italian pro- 
nunciation, the young man had never 
heard before, and soon forgot He 
paid his debts, and he scrupulously 
kept his word. The adventure of 
that night went fax, indeed, to re- 
form and ennoble the mind and habits 
of G^rge Legard. Time passed, and 
he never met his bene&ctor, till in 
the halls of Burleigh he recognised 
the stranger in Maltravers. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

" Why value, then, that strength of mind they hoast. 
As often varying, and as oftoi lost ? " 

Hawkins Baowira {translated by 6oaiib Jmyni). 



Maltsavebs vas lying at length, 
with his dogs around him, under a 
beech-tree that threw its arms over 
one of the calm stUl pieces of water 
that reliered the groves of Burleigh, 
when Colonel Legard spied him from 
the bridle-road, which led through 
the park to the house. The colonel 
dismounted, threw the rein over his 
arm ; and at the sound of the hoo& 
Maltravers turned, saw the visitor, 
and rose; he held out his hand to 
Legard, and immediately began talk- 
ing of indifferent matters. 

Legard was embarrassed, but his 
nature was not one to profit by the 
silence of a benefactor. "Mr. Mal- 
travers," said he, with graceful emo- 
tion, " though you have not yet al- 
lowed me an opportumity to allude 
to it, do not think I am ungrateful 
for the service you rendered me." 

Maltravers looked grave, but made 
no reply. Legard resumed, with a 
heightened colour, 

** I cannot say how I regret that it 
is not yet in my power to discharge 
my debt; but " 

'* When it is, you will do so. Pray 
think no more of it. Are you going 
to the rectory ] " 

" No, not this morning ; in fiict, I 
leave B^^-shire to-morrow. Pleasant 
fiunily, the Mertons." 

'* And Miss Cameron T 

" Is certainly beautiful — and very 
rich. How could she ever think of 
marrying Lord Vaigrave — so much 
older ! — she who could have so many 
admirers]" 



' Not, surely, while betrothed to 
another 1 " 

This was a refinement which Le- 
gard, though an honourable man 
as men go, did not quite under- 
stand. "Oh," said he, "that was 
by some eccentric old relation — ^her 
father-in-law, I think. Do you think 
she is bound by such an engage- 
ment 1" 

Maltravers made no reply, but 
amused himself by throwing a stick 
into the water, and sending one of his 
dogs after it. 

Legard looked on, and his affec- 
tionate disposition yearned to make 
advances which something distant in 
the manner of Maltravers chilled and 
repelled. 

When Legard was gone, Maltra- 
vers followed him with his eyes. 
" And this is the man whom Cleve- 
land thinks Evelyn could love ! I 
could forgive her manying Yargrave. 
Independently of the conscientious 
feeling that may belong to the en- 
gagement, Yargrave has wit, talent, 
intellect; and this man has nothing 
but the skin of the panther. Was I 
wrong to save himi No. Every 
human life, I suppose, has its uses. 
But Evelyn — I could despise her, 
if her heart was the fool of the 
eye!" 

These comments were most unjust 
to Legard ; but they were just of that 
kind of injustice which the man of 
talent often commits against the man 
of external advantages, and which the 
latter still more often retaliates on 
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the man of talent As Maltravers 
thus soliloquised, he was accosted by 
Mr. Cleveland. 

" Gome, Ernest, you must not cut 
these unfortunate Mertons any longer. 
If you continue to do so, do you know 
what Mrs. Hare and the world will 
sayV 

« Ko.— What 1 *' 

** Thai you hasre been reCoMd by 
Kiss Merton." 



** That would be a calumny ! " said 
Ernest, smiling. 

" Or that you are hopelessly in love 
with Miss Cameron." 

Maltravers started — ^his proud heart 
swelled — ^he pulled his hat over hift 
brows, and said, after a short pause— 

"Well, Mrs. Hare and the world 
must not have it all their own way ; 
and so, whenever you go to the rec- 
tory, take me with you." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

* :¥ * ** The more h« strore 

To advance bis suit, the farther from her lofw.** 

XteVDmr: Thtodon and HanorUu 



Thi Hne of eondnot which Vargrave 
now adopted with regard toErelyn 
wai craftily conceived and carefiilly 
ptiiBued* He did not hazard a tingle 
pliable which might dxaw on him 
a rejeeiioD of hie claims ; but> at the 
same Ume, no lover could he more 
conststnt, more devoted, in attentinis. 
In the presence of others there was an 
air of familiar intimacy, that seemed 
to arrogate a right, which to her he 
scrupulously shunned to assert. No- 
thing could be more respectful, nay, 
more timid, than his language, or 
more calmly confident than his man- 
ner. Not having much vanity, nor 
any very acute self-conceit, he did 
not delude himself into the idea of 
winning Evelyn's affections ; he rather 
sought to entangle her judgment — to 
weave around her web upon web — not 
the less dangerous for being invisible. 
He took the compact as a matter of 
course — ^as something not to be broken 
by any possible chance ; her hand was 
to be his as a right : it was her heart 
that he so anxiously sought to gain ! 
But this distinction was so delicately 
drawn, and insisted upon so little in 
any tangible form, that, whatever 
Evelyn's wishes for an understanding, 
a much more experienced woman 
would have been at a loss to ripen 
one. 

Evelyn longed to confide in Caro- 
line — to consult her. But Caroline, 
though still kind, had grown distant. 
" I wish," said Evelyn, one night as 
she sate in Caroline's dressing- 
room — "I wish that I knew what 



tone to take with Lord Yargrave. I 
feel more and more convinced that an 
onion, between us is impossible ; and 
yet, {tteciaely because he does not 
press it, am I unable to tell him so. 
I wish you could undertake that taak ; 
yon seem such friends with him." 

'^ I ! " said Caroline, changing 
countenaiMse. 

" Yes> you 1 Nay, do not blush, or 
I shall think you envy me. Could 
you not save us both from the pain 
that otherwise must come, sooner or 
later 1 " 

** Lord Vargrave would not thank 
me for such an act of friend- 
ship. Besides, Evelyn, consider — it 
is scarcely possible to break off this 
engagement tiow." 

"Now! and why now Tsaid Evelyn, 
astonished. 

" The world believes it so implicitly 
— observe whoever sits next you rises 
if Lord Vargrave approaches; the 
neighbourhood talk of nothing else 
but your marriage; and your fate, 
Evelyn, is not pitied." 

" I will leave this place — I will go 
back to the cottage — I cannot beai 
this !" said Evelyn, passionately 
wringing her hands. 

"You do not love another, I am 
sure ; not young Mr. Hare, with his 
green coat and straw-coloured 
whiskers; nor Sir Henry Foxglove, 
with his how-d'ye-do like a view- 
halloo ; perhaps, indeed. Colonel Le- 
gard — he U handsome. What! do 
you blush at his name? No; you 
say ' not Legard : ' who else is there?" 
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" You are cruel — ^you trifle with 
me ! " said Eyelyn, in tearful reproach ; 
and she rose to go to her own room. 

«My dear girl!" said Caroline, 
touched by her evident pain ; " leom 
from me — ^if I may say so— that mar- 
riages are not made in heaven ; yours 
will be as fortunate as earth can be- 
stow. A. love-match is usually the 
least happy of all. Our foolish sex 
demand so much in love ; and love, 
after all, is but one blessing among 
many. Wealth and rank remain 
when love is but a heap of ashes. For 
my part, I have chosen my destiny 
and my husband.** 

" Your husband ! " 

" Yes ! you see him in Lord Dolti- 
more. I dare say we shall be as 
happy as any amorous Corydon and 
Phillis.'' But there was irony in 



Caroline's voice as she spoke; and 
she sighed heavily. Evelyn did not 
believe her serious ; and the friends 
parted for the night. 

"Mine is a strange &te!" said 
Caroline to herself; " I am asked by 
the man whom I love, and who pro- 
fesses to love me, to bestow myself on 
another, and to plead for him to a 
younger and fairer bride. Well, I 
will obey him in the first ; the last is 
a bitterer task, and I cannot perform 
it earnestly. Yet Yargrave ha9 a 
strange power over me ; and when I 
look round the world, I see that he is 
right. In these most commonplace 
artifices, there is yetawUd majesty 
that charms and fascinates me. It is 
something to rule the world : and hia 
and mine are natures formed to do 
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CHAPTER IX, ' 

** A smoke raised with the fume of sighs." 

Romeo and Juliet 



It is certain that Evelyn experienced 
forMaltrayerB sentiments vhich, if 
not love, might easily be mistaken 
for it. Bat whether it were that 
master-passion, or merely its fiincifal 
resemblance, — love, in early youth 
and innocent natures, if of sudden 
growth, is long before it makes itself 
apparent. Evelyn had been prepared 
to feel an interest in her solitary 
neighbour. His mind, as developed 
in his works, had half formed her 
own. Her childish adventure with 
the stranger had never been foi^otten. 
Her present knowledge of Mai travers 
was an union of dangerous and often 
opposite associations — the Ideal and 
the Real. 

Love, in its first dim and imperfect 
Bhape, is but imagination concentrated 
on one object. It is a genius of the 
heart, resembling that of the intellect ; 
it appeals to, it stirs up, it evokes the 
sentiments and sympathies that lie 
Oiost latent in our nature. Its sigh 
is the spirit that moves over the ocean, 
and arouses the Anadyomene into 
life. Therefore is it that mixtd pro- 
duces affections deeper than those of 
external form ; therefore it is that 
women are worshippers of glery, 
which is the palpable and visible re- 
presentative of a genius whose opera- 
tions they cannot always comprehend, 
^nius has so much in common with 
love-~the imagination that animates 
one is so much the property of the 
other — that there is not a surer sign 
of the existence of genius than the 
love that it creates and bequeaths. 
^t penetrates deeper than the reason 



— ^it binds a nobler captive than the 
fimcy. As the sun upon the dial, it 
gives to the human heart both its 
shadow and its light. Nations are 
its worshippers and wooers; and 
Posterity learns from its oracles to 
dream, to aspire,- to adore 1 

Had Maltravers declared the pas- 
sion that consumed him, it is pro- 
bable that it would soon have kindled 
a return. But his frequent absence, 
his sustained distance of mannerj 
had served to repress the feelings 
that in a young and virgin heart 
rarely flow with much force, until 
they are invited and aroused. Le 
besoin d'aimer in girls, is, perhaps, in 
itself powerful ; but it is fed by an- 
other want, le besoin d&re aimiel 
Jft therefore, Evelyn, at present, felt 
love for Maltravers, the love had 
certainly not passed into the core of 
life : the tree had not so far struck 
its roots but what it might have 
borne transplanting. There was in 
her enough of the pride of sex to 
have recoiled firom the thought of 
giving love to one who had not asked 
the treasure. Capable of attachment, 
more trustful, and therefore, if less 
vehement, more beautiful and durable 
than that which had animated the 
brief tragedy of Florence Lascelles, 
she could not have been the unknown 
correspondent, or revealed the soul, 
because the features wore a mask. 

It must also be allowed that, in 
some respects, Evelyn was too young 
and inexperienced thoroughly to ap- 
preciate all that was most truly love- 
able and attractive in Maltravers. 
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At fonr-and-twenty she would, per- 
haps; have felt no fear mingled with 
her respect for him ; but seyenteen 
and six-and-thirty is a wide interval ) 
She never felt that there was that 
difference in years until she had met 
L^ard, and then at once she com- 
prehended it. With Legard she had 
moved on equal terms; he was not 
too wise — ^too high for her every-day 
tbonghta. He less excited her imagi- 
nation— 4eiB attraeted her teveienfle. 
But, Bomehow or other, that roiee 
which prodaimed her power^ those 
fl^vs which never turned firom hem, 
went nearer to her heart As Evelyn 
had once said to OaroUne, ''It waa a 
great enigma 1^' — her owa fbetings 
irere a myatery to her ; and she re- 
clined by the " Golden Water&Ua*' 
withont tracing her likeness iu the 
glass of the pool below. 

Maltravers appeared again at the 
rectory. He joined their parties by 
day, and his evenings were spent with 
them as of old. In this I know not 
precisely what were his motives— per- 
haps he did not know them himself. 
It might be that his pride was roused ; 
— ^It might be that he could not en- 
dure the notion that Lord Yargrave 
should guess his seeret, by an absenee 
almost otherwise unaccountable; he 
could not patiently bear to give Yap- 
grave that triumph; — ^it might1>e that> 
in the sternness of his self-esteem, he 
imagined he had already conquered all 
save affectionate interest in Evelyn's 
fftte, and trusted too vainly to his own 
atr^th ;— and it might be, slso, that 
he could not resist the temptation of 
seeing if Evelyn were contented with 
her lot, and if Yaigrave were worthy 
of the blessing that awaited him. 
Whether one of these, or all united, 
made him resolve to bmve his danger 
-M>r whether, after all, he yielded to 
a weakness, or consented to what — 
invited by Evelyn herself— was 
almost a social necessity, the reader, 
and not the narrator, shall decide. 



Legard was gone ; but Doltimore 
remained in the neighbourhood, 
having hired a hunting-box not far 
from Sir John Merton's manors, over 
which he easily obtained permission 
to sport. When he did not dine 
elsewhere, there was always a place for 
him at the parson's hospitable board — 
and that place was generally next to 
Caroline. Mr. and Mrs. Merton had 
given up all hope of Mr. Maliravers 
fbr their eldest daughter; and, veiy 
stnngd^, this convictioii came upon 
their minds on the first day they 
laade the acqnaintanGe of the yeaag 
lord. 

" My dear,'' said the rector, as he 
was wibiding up his wateh, prepara- 
tory to entering the connubial eeueh 
—"my dear, I don't think Mr. Mal- 
travers is amanying man." 

" I was just going to make the same 
remark," said Mrs. Merton, drawing 
the clothes over her. "Lord Dolti- 
more is a very fine young man — his 
estates imeaeumbered. I like him 
vastly, my love^ He is ondently 
smitten with Caroline : so Lord YaD> 
grave and Mrs. Hare said." 

" Sensible, shrewd woman, Mrs. Hare. 
By the by, we '11 send her a pin644^1e. 
Caroline waa niade to be a woman of 
sankl" 

"Quite; so much self-possession 1 " 

" And if Mr. Maltravers would sell 
(xc let Burleigh I "— 

'' It would be so pleasant i " 

'' Had you not better give Caroline 
a hint t" 

"My love, she is so sensible^ lei 
her go her own way." 

'' Tou are right, my dear Betsy; I 
shall always say that no one has more 
common-sense than you; you have 
brought up your children admi raMy I" 

''Dear Charles 1" 

" It is coldish to-night, love," said 
the rector; and he pat out the 
candle. 

From that time, it was not the 
£ault of Mr. and Mrs. Merton if Lord 
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Dolttaiore dkl soi And tliair li<wse 
the pleasantest in the county. 

Q&e eveaing the rcetor^ party vere 
ttMxnbled togtther in the obaerfiil 
4tmkkfi^ncfm. C3evel&nd> Mr. Mer- 
iat. Sir Joha— 4Bid Lord Tatgimve 
itludantiy campelled to make np 
Hie iovaA-^^wtm at the wldft4able; 
IreiyB^ CttoUat^ and Lard Doltinu>re, 
irere leated round the firs, and Mn. 
If ertoB wu -wvrYMg a fDotatool. The 
fire burned olear^^he curtaina were 
dowv— 4he ohildnm in bed : it was a 
IkmBy pfctore of diegaat ooanfbit.. 

Mr. Maltrayers was aanoniiced. 

" I am glad yon are eome at last/' 
Mttd Caroline, holding out her fair 
hand. "Mr. Clerelaad oonld not 
answer for yon. We are all diapnting 
aB to whidi mode of life is the 
happiest." 

''And yonr opinion?" aidcad Mal- 
trayers, seating hims^ in the yacaat 
chair — it chanced to be next to 
Evelyn's. 

" My opinion is deoidedly in fiurour 
of London. A metropolitan life, with 
its perpetual and graceful czcite- 
ments; — ihe beat mnsic — the best 
compsuiions — ^the best things, in short. 
Pyovinoial life is so dull^ its pleasures 
BO tiresome; to talk over the last 
yearns news^ and wear out one's last 
year's dresses: onltivate a conserva- 
tory, and play Pope Joan with a young 
par^. Dreadful!" 

"I agree with Miss Morton," said 
Lord Doltimore, solemnly ; " not but 
what I like the country for three or 
feur months in tho year, with good 
shooting and bunting, and a laxge 
hoBse propenrly filled— independent of 
one's own neighbourhood : but if I 
am condemned to choose one place to 
live in, giro me Paris." 

"Ah ! Paris^; I never wna in Paris. 
I should so like to travel!" said 
Caroline. 

" But the inns abroad are so T«ry 
bad," said Lord Doltimore ; " how 
people can rave about Italy, I can't 



think. I never mffered so mudi in 
my life aa I did in Calabria; and st 
Venioe I was bit to death by mus- 
^tocs. Nothing like Paris^ I aasavs 
you: don't you tiiink so;, Mr. Mal- 
travoial" 

'< Periiapa I shall b« able to answer 
you better in a short time. I think 
of acoompaajing Mr. Clenrriand to 
Paris.* 

''Indoedr said Caroline. «'W^ 
I envy you ; but it ia a sudden reso* 
hrtioni" 

" Not very." 

** Do you stay long I" oi^od Lord 
Doitinuire. 

" My stay is uneertaim" 

''And you wont let Burleigh in 
the meanwhile 1 " 

**L€t Burleigh 1 No; if it once 
pass from my hands it will be for 
oyer!" 

Maltravots spoke gravely, and the 
subject was changed. Lord Dolti* 
more challenged Caroline to chess. 

They sate down, and Lord Doiti* 
more arranged the pieces. 

''Sensible man, Mr. Maltrayers," 
said the young lord; ''but I don't 
hit it off with him : Yargraye is more 
agreeable. Don't you think so 1 " 

" Lord Yargraye is yery kind to 
me ; I never remember any one being 
more so ; — ^got Legard that appoint- 
ment solely because it would please 
me — ^very friendly fellow ! I mean to 
put myself under his wing next 
session ! " 

"Yon could not do better, I'm 
sure," Biud Caroline ; " he is so much 
looked up to— I dare say he will be 
prime minister one of these days." 

" I take the bishop : — do you think 
so really 1— you are rather a poU- 
tieianl" 

" Oh no ; not much of that But 
my father and my uncle are staunch 
politioians ; gentlemen know so much 
more than ladies. Vi'^e should always 
go by their opinions. I think I will 
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take the queen's pawn—- your politics 
.are the same as Lord Yargraye'sl" 

'^ Yes, I fancy so : at least I shall 
leaTO my proxy with him. Qlad yon 
^on't like politics— great bore." 

"Why, so yonng, so connected as 
•yon ar e " Caroline stopped short, 
imd made a wrong moye. 

''I wish we were going to Paris 
together, we should ei\joy it so;" — 
^d Lord Doltimore'a knight checked 
4he tower and queen. 

Caroline coughed, and stretched her 
hand quickly to more. 

** Pardon me, you will lose the game 
if you do so r* and Doltimore placed 
his hand on hers — their eyes met — 
/Caroline turned away, and Lord Dolti- 
more settled his right collar. 

"And is it tmef are you really 
going to leave us!" said Evelyn; — 
and she felt very sad. But still the 
■sadness might not be that of love ; — 
she had felt sad after Legard had gone. 

" I do not think I shall long stay 
away," said MaltntTers, trying to speak 
indifferently. " Burleigh has become 
2nore dear to 'me than it was in earlier 
youth ; perhaps, because I have made 
myself duties there: and in other 
places, I am but an isolated and use- 
less unit in the great mass." 

"Youi — every where, you must 
have occupations and resources — every 
where, you must find yourself not 
alone. But you will not go yet 1 " 

"Not yet: no. (Evelyn's spirits 
rose.) Have you read the book I sent 
your <it was one of Be Starrs.) 

" Yes ; but it disappoints me." 

" And why 1 it is eloquent 1 " 

** But is it true ] is there so much 
snelancholy in life t are the affections 
ao full of bitterness) For me, I am 
so happy when with those I love! 
When I am with my mother, the air 
«eems more fragrant — ^the skies more 
blue: it is surely not affection, but 



the absence of it that makes us melan- 
choly ? " 

" Perhaps so ; but if we had never 
known affection, we might not miss 
it: and the brilliant Frenchwoman 
speaks from memory; while yon speak 
from hope — Memory, which is the 
ghost of joy : yet surely, even in the 
indulgence of affection, there is at 
times a certain melancholy — a certain 
fear. Have you never felt it^ even 
with — ^with your mother ! " 

** Ah, yes ! when she suffered, or 
when I have thought she loved me 
less than I desired." 

*' That must have been an idle and 
vain thought Your pother! does 
she resemble youT' 

" I wish I could think so. Oh, if 
you knew her! I have longed so 
often that you were acquainted with 
each other 1 It was she who taught 
me to sing your songs." 

''My dear Mrs. Hare, we may as 
well throw up our cards," said the 
keen clear voice of Lord Yargrave: 
"you have played most admirably, 
and I know that your last card wUl 
be the ace of trumps ; still the luck is 
against us." 

"Ko, no; pray pby it out, my 
lord." 

''Quite useless, ma'am"' aaid Sir 
John, showing two honours. "We 
have only the trick to make." 

''Quite useless," echoed Lnmley, 
tossing down his sovereigns^ and 
rising with a careless yawn. 

" How d'ye do, Maltravers 1 " 

Maltravers rose ; and Yaigrave 
turned to Evelyn, and addressed her 
in a whisper. The proud Maltravers 
walked away, and suppressed a sigh; 
a moment more, and he saw Lord 
Yargrave occupying the chair he had 
left vacant. He laid his hand on 
Cleveland's shoulder. 

" The carriage is waiting — axe yon 
ready?" 
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CHAPTER X. 



' Obsouiis vera inrolrens." *— Virgk. 



A DAY or two after the date of the 
last chapter, Evelyn and Caroline 
were riding ont with Lord Vargraye 
and Mr. Merton, and on returning 
home they passed through the Tillage 
of Burleigh. 

" Maltravers^ I suppose, has an eye 
to the county, one of these days/' said 
Lord Yargrave, who honestly &ncied 
that a man's eyes were always directed 
towards something for his own interest 
or advancement; ''otherwise he could 
not surely take all this trouble about 
workhouses and paupers. Who could 
ever have imagined my romantic 
friend would sink into a country 
squire 1" 

" It is astonishing what talent and 
energy he throws into every thing he 
attempts/' said the parson. "One 
could not, indeed, have supposed that 
a man of genius could make a man of 
business." 

" Flattering to your humble servant 
— ^whom all the world allow to be the 
last, and deny to be the first. But 
your remark shows what a sad posses- 
sion genius is: like the rest of the 
world, you fancy that it cannot be of 
the least possible use. If a man is 
called a genius, it means that he is to 
be thrust out of all the good things 
in this life. He is not fit for any 
thing but a garret! Put a genius 
into office !— make a genius a bishop 1 
or a lord chancellor! — the world 
would be turned topsyturvy! You 
see that you are quite astonished that 
a genius can be even a county magis- 
trate, and know the difference between 

'^ Wrapping truth in obscurity. 



a spade and a poker ! In fact, a 
genius is supposed to be the most 
ignorant, impracticable, good-for- 
nothing, do-nothing, sort of thing 
that ever walked upon two legs. Well, 
when I began life, I took excellent 
care that nobody should take me for 
a genius; and it is only within the 
last year or two that I have ventured 
to emerge a little out of my shell. I 
have not been the better for it ; I was 
getting on faster while I was merely 
a plodder. The world is so fond of 
that droll fable, the hare and the 
tortoise — ^it really believes because (I 
suppose the fable to be true !) a tortoise 
once beat a hare, that all tortoises 
are much better runners than hares 
possibly can be. Mediocre men have 
the monopoly of the loaves and fishes; 
and even when talent does rise in life, 
it is a talent which only differs from 
mediocrity by being more energetie 
and bustling." 

" You are bitter. Lord Vargrave,** 
said Caroline, laughing ; " yet surely 
you have had no reason to complain 
of the non-appreciation of talent ] " 

'' Humph ! if I had had a grain 
more talent I should have been 
crushed by it. There is a subtle 
allegory in the story of the lean poet, 
who put lead in his pocket to prevent 
being blown away ! Mais d nos 
TnoiUons — to return to Maltravers. 
Let us suppose that he was merely 
clever — had not had a particle of 
what is called genius — ^been merely a 
hard-working able gentleman, of good 
character and fortune — ^he might be 
half way up the hill by this time ; — 
whereas now, what is he 1 Less before 
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the public than he was at twenty-eight 
—a discontented anchorite, a medita- 
tive idler." 

" No, not that," said Evelyn, warmly, 
and then checked herselfl 

Lord Yargrave looked at her 
sharply; but his knowledge of life 
told him that Legard was a much 
more dangerous rival than Maltravers. 
Now and then, it ia true, a sospieion 
to the. contrary crossed him; but it 
did not take root and become a serious 
apprehension. Still he did not quite 
like the tone of voice in which Evelyn 
had put her abrupt negative, and said, 
with a slight sneer, 

" If not that, what is he ? " 

^'Onfi who purehased« by the noblest 
exertions, the right to be idlei," said 
Bvelyn, with spirit; ''and whom 
genius itself will noiflufier to be idle 
long." 

"Besides," said Mr. lierton, ''he 
has won a high reputation, which he 
cannot lose merely by not seeking to 
increase it" 

''Beputation!~-oh yes!-— we give 
men like that — ^men of genius— « 
large property in the clouds, in order 
to justify ourselves in pushing them 
out of our way below. But if they 
«ie oontented with fame, why they 
deserve their fate. Hang &mo-— give 
xne power." 

'' And is there no power in genius?" 
eaid Evelyn, with deepening fervour ; 
** no Lpower over the mind, and the 
heart, and the thought; no power 
over its own time— over posterity — 
over nations yet uncivilised— races 
yet unborn 1" 

This burst from one so simple and 
young as Evelyn seemed to Yargrave 
80 surprising, that he stared on her 
mthout saying a word. 

"Ton will laugh at my champion- 
flhip," she added, with a blush and a 
smile; "but you provoked the en- 
counter." 

"And you have won the battle," 
said Yaxgrave, with prompt gallantry. , 



" My charming ] ward, every day 
developes in you some new gift of 
nature ! " 

Caroline, with a movement of im- 
patience, put her horse into a canter. 

Just at this time, from a cross-road, 
emerged a horseman — ^It was Mal- 
travers. The party halted — saluta- 
tions were exchanged. 

" I suppose you have bean «iyoj- 
ing the sweet business of squiredom," 
said Yargrave,*gaily : " Alticus and 
his farm -— classical aasocistiossi 
Charming weather for the agricoltu- 
rists, eh ! — ^what news about com and 
harley 1 I suppose our English habit 
of talking on the weather arose whea 
we were all a squirearchal, fanning; 
George the Third kind of pei^l 
Weather is really a serious matter to 
gentlemen who are interested in beans 
and vetches, wheat and hay, Yoo 
hang your happiness upon the ohangw 
of the moon 1 " 

"As you upon the smiles of a 
minister. The weather of a court u 
more capricious than that of the 
skies ; at least we are better husband^ 
men than you who sow the wind and 
reap the whirlwind." 

"Well retorted: and really, when 
I look round, 1 am half incUned te 
ffliLvy you. Were I not Yaiigrsnre, I 
would be Maltravers." 

It was, indeed, a scene thai seemed 
quiet and serene with the English 
union of the feudal and the Pastoral 
life ; the viUage<green, with its trim 
scattered cottages — the £elda and 
pastures that spread beyond-*- the 
tuxf of the pack behind, broken by 
the shadows of the unequal ground^ 
with its mounds, «id hollows, and 
venerable groves, from whieii roao 
the turrets of the old hall, its mullioB 
windows gleaming in the western sun; 
— a scene that preached tranquilU^ 
and contBut, and might h&vo beea 
equally grateful to humble philosophy 
and hereditary pride. 

I never saw a^y place so peculiar 
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in its character as BnrleSgfa," «dd the 
rector ; " the old seatfl left to m in 
England are chiefly those of oar gpreat 
nobles. It is so rare to see one that 
does not aspire beyond the residence 
of a priTttte gentleman presenre all 
the relics of the Tudor age." 

" I think," said Vargrave, turning 
to Evelyn, ''that as by my nnole's 
will, your fortune is to be laid out in 
the purchase of land, ire could not 
find a better inrestmentthan Burleigh. 
So, Trfaeneyer you are inclined to sell, 
Maltravers, I think we must outbid 
Doltimore. What say you, my fair 
wardi" 

"Leave Burleigh in peace, I be- 
seech you ! " said MaltnLvers, angrily. 

"That is said like a Digby," returned 
Vargrare. "AUotu/ — will yeu not 
come home with us 1 " 

" I thank you — not to-day." 

"We meet at Lord Baby's next 
Thursday. It is a ball given almost 
wholly in honour of your return to 
Burleigh ; we are all going<-*it is my 
young cousin's dibut at Knaresdean. 
We have all an interest in her oon- 
quests." 

Now, as Maltrayers looked up to 
answer, he caught Syelyn's glance, 
and his roice &ltered. 

" Yes," he said, "we shall meet- 
once again. Adieu!" He wheeled 
round his horse, and they separated. 

"I can bear this no more," said 
HaltraTers to himself; " 1 overrated 
my strength. To see her thus day 
after day, and to know her another's 
— to writhe beneath his calm, uncon- 
scious assertion of his rights. Happy 
Vargrave ! — and yet, ah ! will ahe be 
happy V-Oh i could I think so ! " 

Thus soliloquising, be suffered the 
Tein to fall on the neck of his horse, 
which paced slowly home through 
the Tillage, till it stopped — as if in 
the mechanism of custom — at the 
•door of a cottage, a stone's throw 
from the lodge. At this door, indeed, 
for several successive days, had Mat 



travert stopped legnlarly ; it wunow 
tenanted by the poor woman, hai 
introduction to whom has been before 
narrated. She had recovered from 
the immediate effects of the ii\jur7 sho 
had sustained ; but her constitntioiiy 
greatly broken by previous suffering 
and exhaustion, luui received a mortal 
shock. She was hurt inwardly ; and 
the surgeon informed Maltravers that 
she had not many months- to live. 
He had placed her under the roof of 
one of his &vourite cottagers, where 
she received all the assistance ud 
alleviation that careful nursing ind 
medical advice could give her. 

This poor woman, whose name wig 
Sarah Elton, interested Maltraverg 
much ; she had known better days ; 
there was a certain propriety in her 
expressions iHdoh denoted an edne»* 
tion superior to her drcnmstanoes; 
and what touched Maltravers mos^ 
^kb seemed &r more to feel her 
husband's death than her own suffeiv 
ings; whidi, somehow or other, if 
not common with widows the otibtt 
side of forty! We saj that youtii 
easily consoles itself for the robberies 
of the grave — ^middle age is a still 
better self-comforter. When Mnk 
Elton found herself installed in the 
cottage, she looked round and bnxet 
into tears. 

''And William Is not herel" she 
said. "Friends— friends! if we had 
had but one such friend before he 
died ! " 

Maltravers was pleased that her 
first thought was rather that of 
sorrow for the dead, than of gratitude 
for the living. Yet Mrs. Elton was 
grateful — simply, honestly, deeply 
grateful; her manner, her voice, 
betokened H. And she seemed se 
glad when her benefactor called to 
speak kindly, and inquire cordially^ 
that Maltravers did so constantly ; at 
first, firom a compassionate, and a;^ 
last> from a selfish motive — -for who 
is 'not pleased to give pleasDTs) And 
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Haltrayerg had bo few in the world to 
eare for him, that perhaps he was 
flattered by the grateful respect of 
this humble stranger. 
' When his horse stopped, the cot- 
tager's daughter opened the door and 
curtsied — it was an invitation to 
enter; and he threw his rein over the 
paling and walked into the cottage. 

Mrs. Elton, who had been seated 
by the open casement, rose to receive 
him. But Maltravers made her sit 
down, and soon put her at her ease. 
The woman and her daughter who 
occupied the cottage retired into the 
garden; and Mrs. Elton, watching 
them withdraw, then excltumed, 
abruptly — 

''Oh, sirl I have so longed to see 
you this morning. I so long to make 
bold to ask you whether, indeed, I 
dreamed it — or did I, when you first 
took me to your house — did I see 
— — '* She stopped abruptly: and, 
though she strove to suppress her 
emotion, it was too strong for her 
efforts— she sunk back on her cluur, 
pale as death, and almost gasped for 
breath. 

Maltravera waited in surprise for 
her recovery. . 

" I beg pardon, sir— I was thinking 
of days long past ; and-— but I wished 
to ask whether, when I lay in your 
hall,' almost insensible, any one 
besides yourself and your servants 
were present 1 — or was it" — added 
the woman with a shudder — " was it 
the dead r' 

"I remember," said Maltravers, 
much struck and interested in her 
question and manner, ''that a lady 
was present" 

"It is so— it is sol" cried the 
woman, half-rising and clasping her 
hands. "And she passed by this 
cottage a little time ago ; her veil was 
thrown aside as she turned that fair 
young face towards the cottage. Her 
name, sir — oh 1 what is her name 1 
It was' the same — the same face that 



shone across me in that hour of pain ! 
I did not dream 1 I was not mad ! " 

"Compose yourself; you could 
never, I think, have seen that lady 
before : her name is Cameron." 

"Cameron — Cameron!" — ^the woman 
shook her head mournfully. "Ko; 
that name is strange to me : and her 
mother, sir — she is dead % " 

"No; her mother lives." 

A shade came over the face of the 
sufferer ; and she sud, after a pause, 

"My eyes deceive me then, sir; 
and, indeed, I feel that my head is 
touched, and I wander sometimes.. 
But the likeness was so great; yet 
that young lady is even lovelier I " 

" Likenesses are very deceitful, and 
very capricious ; and depend more on 
fancy than reality. One person dia- 
covers a likeness between £Eu;es most 
dissimilar, a likeness invisible to 
others. But who does Miss Cameron 
resemble 1 " 

" One now dead, sir ; dead many 
years ago. But it is a long stoiy, 
and one that lies heavy on my con- 
science. Some day or other, if yon 
will give me leave, sir, I will unburden 
myself to yun" 

" If I can assist you in any way, 
command me. Meanwhile, have yoa 
no friends, no relations, no children, 
whom you would wish to see?" 

" Children ! — ^no, sir ; I never had 
but one child of my ovm " (she laid 
an emphasis on the last words), " and 
that died in a foreign land t " 

" And no other relatives 1 " 

"None, sir. My history is very 
short and simple. I was well brought 
up — an only child. My father was a 
small farmer; he died when I waa 
sixteen, and I went into service with 
a k ind old lady and her daughter, wh» 
treated me more as a companion than 
a servant. I was a vain, g^ddy girl 
then, sir. A young man, the son of 
a neighbouring farmer, courted me, 
and I was much attached to him; 
but neither of us had money, and bia 
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parents would not give their consent 
to our manying. I was silly enough 
to think that, if William loved me, 
he should have braved all ; and his 
prudence mortified me ; so I married 
another whom I did not love. I was 
rightly punished, for he iU-used me, 
and took to drinking; I returned to 
my old service to escape from him — 
for I was with child and my life was 
in danger frt>m his violence. He died 
suddenly, and in debt. And then, 
afterwards, a gentleman — ^arich gen- 
tleman — ^to whom I rendered a service 
(do not misunderstand me, sir) if I 
say the service was one of wMch I 
repent), gave me money, and made 
me rich enough to marry my first 
lover; and William and I went to 
America. We lived many years in 
New York upon our -little fortune 
comfortably ; and I was a long while 
happy, for I had always loved William 
dearly. My first affliction was the 
death of my child by my first husband; 
but I was soon roused from my grief 
William schemed and speculated, as 
everybody does in America, and so 
we lost all : and William was weakly 
and could not work. . ^ length he 
got the place of stewara%n board a 
vessel from Kew York to Liverpool, 
and I was taken to assist in the cabin. 
We wanted to come to London : I 
thought my old benefactor might do 
something for us, though he had never 
answered the letters I sent him. But 
poor William fell ill on board, and 
died in sight of land.'' 

Mrs. Elton wept bitterly, but with 
the subdued grief of one to whom 
tears have been familiar ; and when 
she recovered, she soon brought her 
humble tale to an end. Sbe herself, 
incapacitated from all work by sorrow 
and a breaking constitution, was left 
in the streets of Liverpool without 
other means of subsistence than the 
charitable contributions of the passen- 
gers and sailors on board the vessel. 
With this sum she had gone to 
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London, where she found her old 
patron had been long since dead, and 
she had no claims on his family. She 
had, on quitting England, left one 
relation settled in a town in the 
North ; thither she now repaired, to 
find her last hope wrecked ; the rela- 
tion also was dead and gone. Her 
money was now spent, and she had 
begged her way along the road, or 
through the lanes, she scarce knew 
whither, till the accident, which, in 
shortening her life, had raised up a 
friend for its close. 

"And such, sir,". said she in con- 
clusion, " such has been the story of 
my life, except one part of it, which, 
if I get stronger, I can tell better; 
but you will excuse that now." 

" And are you comfortable and con- 
tented, my poor friend 1 These people 
are kind to you V 

"Oh, so kind! — ^and every night 
we all pray for you, sir ; you ought 
to be happy, if the blessings of the 
poor can aviiil the rich." 

.Maltravers remounted his horse 
and sought his home ; and his heart 
was lighter than before he entered 
that cottage. But at evening Cleveland 
talked of Yargrave and Evelyn, and 
the good fortune of one, and the 
charms of the other ; and the wound, 
so well concealed, bled afresh. 

"I heard from De Montaigne the 
other day," said Ernest, just as [they 
were retiring for the night, " and his 
letter decides my movements. If you 
will accept me, then, as a travelling 
companion, I will go with you to 
Paris. Have you made up your 
mind to leave Burleigh on Satur- 
day?" 

"Yes; that gives us a day to re- 
cover from Lord Rab/s ball. I am 
so delighted at your offer ! — ^we need 
only stay a day or so in town. The 
excursion will do you good — ^your 
spirits, my dear Ernest, seem more 
dejected than when you first returned 
to England : you live too much alone 
K 9 
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here ; you will enjoy Bnrleigli more 
(m your return. And perhaps then 
you wUl open the old houee a little 
more to the neighbourhood, and to 
your friends. They expect it: you 
are looked to for the county." 



"I haye done with politics, and 
sicken but for peaee.'' 

" Pick up a wife in Paris, aad yoa 
win then know that peace is in im* 
possible {yossesston," said the old 
bachelor^ laughing. 
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"N-fjvioi' ou5 tcraffLV Scry ir\4ou tjfiiaru vcurrhs. — Hss. Op. et Dies, 40. 

Fools blind to truth ; nor know their erring soul 
How much the half is better than the whole. 
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CHAPTER I. 

" Do, as the Heavens have done ; forget your evil ; 
With them, forgive yourself."— TAe Winter's Tale. 

<* . . . The sweet'st companion/that e*er man 
Bred his hopes out of— Ibid. 



The curate of Brook Qreen was Bitting 
outside his door. The vicarage which 
he inhabited was a straggling, irregu- 
lar, but picturesque building ; humble 
enough to suit the means of the 
curate, yet large enough to accommo- 
date the vicar. It had been built in 
an age when the indigentes etpauperea 
for whom universities were founded 
supplied, more than they do now, the 
fountains of the Christian ministry — 
when pastor and flock were more on 
an equality. 

From under a rude and arched 
porch, with an oaken settle on either 
side for the poor visitor, the door 
opened at once upon the old-fashioned 
parlour — a homely but pleasant room, 
with one wide but low cottage case- 
ment, beneath which stood the dark 
shining table, that supported the large 
Bible in its green baize cover; the 
Concordance, and the last Sunday's 
sermon, in its jetty case. There by 
the fire-place stood the bachelor's 
round elbow chair, with a needle-work 
cushion at the back; a walnut-tree 
bureau ; another table or two ; half a 



dozen plain chairs constituted the rest 
of the furniture, saving some two or 
three hundred volumes, ranged in 
neat shelves on the clean wainscoted 
walls. There was another room, to 
which you ascended by two steps, 
communicating with this parlour, 
smaller, but finer, and inhabited only 
on festive days, when Lady Yargrave, 
or some other quiet neighbour, came 
to drink tea with the good curate. 

An old housekeeper and her grand- 
son — a young fellow of about two-and- 
twenty, who tended the garden, milked 
the cow, and did in fact what he was 
wanted to do — composed the esta- 
blishment of the humble minister. 

We have digressed from Mr. Aubrey 
himself. 

The curate was seated, then, one 
fine summer morning, on a bench at 
the left of his porch, screened from 
the sun by the cool boughs of a chest- 
nut-tree, the shadow of which half 
covered the little lawn that separated 
the precincts of the house from 
those of silent Death and everlasting 
Hope; above the irregular and moss- 
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grown paling rose the village church ; 
and, through openings in the trees, 
beyond the burial-ground, partially 
gleamed the white walls of Lady 
Vargrave's cottage, and were seen at 
a distance the sails on the 

« Mighty waters rolling erennore." 

The old znan was calmly enjoying the 
Y)eauty of the morning, the freshness 
of the air, the warmth of the dancing 
beam, and not least, perhaps, his own 
peaceful thoughts; the spontaneous 
children of a contemplative spirit and 
a quiet conscience. His was the age 
when we most sensitively enjoy the 
mere sense of existence; when the 
face of Nature, and a passive con- 
viction of the benevolence of our. 
Great Father, suffice to create a serene 
and ineflfable happiness, which rarely 
visits us till we have done with the 
passions ; till memories, if more alive 
than heretofore, are yet mellowed in 
the hues of ^me, and Faith softens 
into harmony all their asperities and 
harshness; till nothing within us 
remains to east a i^biadow oyer the 
things without ; and on the veige of 
life, the Angels are nearer to us than 
of yore. There is an old age which 
has more youth of heart than youth 
itself 1 

As the old man thus sate, the little 
gate through which, on Sabbath days, 
he was wont to pass from the humble 
mansion to the house of God, noise- 
lessly opened, and Lady Vargrave 
appeared. 

The curate rose when he pereelved 
her ; and the lady's fair featnres were 
lighted up with a gentle pleasure, as 
she pressed his hand and returned his 
salutation. 

There was a peeuliarity in Lady 
Targrave's eountenance which I have 
rarely se^i m ethers. Her smile, 
which was singnfaurly expressive, came 
less from the lip than from the eyes; 
it waa almost as if the brow smiled — 
it was as the sudden and momentary 



vanishing of a light but melancholy 
cloud that usually rested upon the 
features, placid as they were. 

They sate down on the rustic bench, 
and the sea-breeze wantoned amongst 
the quivering leaves of the chestnut- 
tree that overhung their seat. 

'' I have come, as usual, to consult 
my kind friend," said Lady Vargrave; 
"and, as usual also, it is about our 
ahsenl Evelyn." 

'* Have you heard again from her, 
thLsmomiDgl" 

*^ Tes ;- and her letter increases 
the anxiety which your observation, 
so much deeper 'than mine, first 
awakened." 

" Does she th^n write much of 
Lord Vargrave V . 

"Not a great deal; but the little 
[she does say^ betrays how much she 
shrinks from the union my poor 
husband desired : more, indeed, than 
6ver! But this is not aU, nor the 
worst : for you know, that the kte 
lord had provided against that pro- 
bability — (he loved her so tend^y, 
his ambition for her only came from 
his afSsction) i — and the letter he left 
behind him pardons and releases her, 
if she revolts from the choice he him- 
self preferred." 

" Lord Vargrave Is perhaps a 
generous, he certainly seems a cuidid, 
man, and he must be sensible that his 
uncle has already done all that justice 
required." 

" I think so. But this, as I said, is 
not all ; I have brought the letter to 
show you. It seems to me as yon 
apprehended. This Mr. Maltravers 
has wound himself about her thoughts 
more than she herself imagines ; yon 
see how she dwells on all that con- 
cerns him, and how, after cheeking 
herself, she returns again and again 
to the same subject'' 

The curate put on his spectacles, 
and took the letter. It was a strange 
thing, that old gray-haired minister 
evincing sueh grave interest in the 
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secrete of iliat yonng heart! But 
they iHio would take charge of the 
soul, must never be too wise to r^ard 
the heart ! 

Lady Yargrave looked over his 
shoulder as he bent down to read, and 
at times placed her finger on such 
passages as she wished him to note. 
The old curate nodded as she did so ; 
bat neither spoke till the letter was 
concluded. 

The curate then folded up the 
ejusile, took off his spectacles, hem- 
med, and locked graye. 

" Well,** said Lady Yaxgrave, 
anxiously, ''welll" 

" My dear friend, the letter requires 
consideration. In the first place;, it 
is dear to me tha^ in spite of Lord 
Yargrave*B preseaice at the rectory, 
his lordship so maitages matters that 
the poor child is unable of herself to 
bring that matter to a conclusion. 
And, indeed, to a mind so senutively 
delieate and honourable, it is no easy 
taak." 

" ShaU 1 write to Lord Yargrave V* 

" Let us think (^ it. In the mean- 
while, this Mr. Maltrayers— " 

« Ah, this Mr. Maltravers ! *' 

" The child shows us more of her 
heart than she thinks of; and yet I 
myself am puzzled. If you observe, 
she has only once or twice spoken of 
the Colonel Legard, whom she has 
made acquaintance with; while she 
treats at length of Mr. Maltravers, 
and confesses the effect he has pro- 
duced on her mind. Yet, do you 
know, I more dread the caution 
respecting^ the first, than all the 
candour that betrays the inflaence of 
the last? There is a great difference 
between first fancy and first love." 

"Is there?" said the lady, ab- 
strafctedly, 

'^ Again, neither of us is acquainted 
with this singular man — I mean Mal- 
travers; his character, temper, and 
principles — of all of which Evelyn is 
too young, too guileless, to judge for 



herself. One thing, howeveTi in hei 
letter speaks in his favour." 

" What is that 1" 

''He absents himself from her. 
This, if he has discovered her secret 
— or if he himself is sensible of too 
great a charm in her presence — ^would 
be the natural course that an honour- 
able and a strong mind would pursue/' 

" What !— If he love her 1 " 

" Yes — while he believes her hand 
is engaged to another." 

" True I What shaU be done—if 
Evelyn should love, and love in vain ? 
Ah, it ia the misery of a whole 
existence ! " 

" Perhaps she had better return to 
us," said Mr. Aubrey ; " and yet, if 
already it be too late, and her affec- 
tions are engaged — ^we should still 
remain in ignorance respecting the 
jnotives and mind of the object of her 
attachment. And he, too, might not 
know the true nature of the obstacle 
connected with Lord Yargrave's 
claims." 

''Shall I, then, go to herl Yon 
know how I shrink firom strangers — 
how I fear curiosity, doubts, and 
questions — how — (and Iiady Yar* 
grave's voice fiiltered) — ^how unfitted 

I am for— for '* she stopped short, 

and a faint blush overspread her 
cheeks. 

The curate understood her, and was 
moved. 

" Dear friend," said he, "will you 
intrust this charge to myself 1 You 
know how Evelyn is endeared to me 
by certain recollections ! Perhaps, 
better than you, I may be enabled 
silently to examine if this man be 
worthy of her, and one who could 
secure her happiness; — ^perhaps, better 
than you, I may ascertain the exact 
nature of her own feelings towards 
him; — perhaps too, better than you, 
I may effect an understanding with 
Lord Yargrave." 

" You are always my kindest friend," 
said the lady, with emotion; "how 
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xnuch I already owe yon ! — ^what hopes 
beyond the grave ! what " 

"Hnshl" intermpted the cnrate, 
gently; "your own good heart and 
pure intentions have worked out your 
own atonement — ^may I hope also your 
own content. Let us return to our 
Eyelyn : poor child I how unlike this 
despondent letter to her gay light 
spirits when with us ! We acted for 
the best ; yet, perhaps, we did wrong 
to yield her up to strangers. And 
this Maltraversl — with her enthusiasm 
and quick susceptibilities to genius, 
she was half prepared to imagine him 
all she depicts him to be. He must 
have a spell in his works that I have 
not discovered — ^for at times it seems 
to operate even on you." 

''Because," said Lady Yargrave, 
'' they remind me of his conversation 
— his habits of thought. If like him 
in other things, Evelyn may indeed 
be happy ! " 

" And if," said the curate, curiously 
— " if now that you are free, you were 
ever to meet with him again,* and his 
memory had been as faithful as yours 
— and if he offered the sole atonement 
in his power, for all that his early 



error cost yon — if such a chance 
should happen in the vicissitudes of 
life, you would " 

The curate stopped short; for he 
was struck by the exceeding paleness 
of his friend's cheek, and the tremor 
of her delicate frame. 

" If that were to happen," said she, 
in a very low voice ; " if we were to 
meet again, and if he were — as yon 
and Mrs. Leslie seem to think — ^poor, 
and, like myself, humbly bom — ^ my 
fortune could assist him— if my love 
could still— changed, altered as I am 
— ah ! do not talk of it — ^I cannot bear 
the thought of happiness ! And yet, 
if before I die I could but see him 
again!" She clasped her hands 
fervently as she spoke, and the blush 
that overspread her face threw over 
it so much of bloom and freshness, 
that even Evelyn, at that moment, 
would scarcely have seemed more 
young. " Enough," she added, aflber 
a little while, as the glow died away. 
" It is but a foolish hope ; all earthly 
love is buried; and my heart is 
there f " — she pointed to the heavens, 
and both were silent. 
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CHAPTER II. 



**Q,aibiis otio vel xnagnifio^, vel molUter yivere copia erat, Sncerta pro certis 
malebant." *— Sallubt. 



Lord Raby — one of the wealthiest and 
most splendid noblemen in England 
— ^was prouder, perhaps, of his pro- 
vincial distinctions, than the eminence 
of his rank or the fashion of his 
wife. The magnificent ch&teanx — the 
immense estates of our English peers 
— tend to preserve to ns, in spite of 
the freedom, bustle, and commercial 
grandeur of our people, more of the 
Norman attributes of aristocracy than 
can be found in other countries. In 
his county, the great noble is a petty 
prince — his house is a court — his 
possessions and munificence are a 
boast to every proprietor in his dis- 
trict. They are as fond of talking of 
the Earl's or the Duke's movements 
and entertainments, as Dangeau was 
of the gossip of liie Tuileries and 
Versailles. 

Lord Raby, while affecting, as lieu- 
tenant of the county, to make no 
political distinctions between squire 
and squire — hospitable and affable to 
all — still, by that very absence of 
ezclusiveness, gave a tone to the 
politics of the whole county; and 
converted many who had once thought 
differently on the respective virtues 
of Whigs and Tories. A great man 
never loses so much as when he ex- 
hibits intolerance, or parades the 
right of persecution. 

"Ky tenants shall vote exactly as 
they please/ said Lord Raby ; an4 he 
'^as never known to have a tenant 

* They who had the means to live at 
ease, either in splendour, or in luxury, 
preferred the uncertainty of change, to their 
natural security. 



vote against his wishes ! Keeping a 
vigilant eye on all the interests, and 
conciliating all the proprietors, in the 
county, he not only never lost a friend, 
but he kept together a body of par- 
tisans that constantly added to its 
numbers. 

Sir John Merton's colleague, a 
young Lord Nelthorpe, who could 
not speak three sentences if you took 
away his hat; and who, constant at 
Almacks', was not only inaudible but 
invisible in parliament, had no chance 
of being re-elected. Lord Nelthorpe's 
fiither, the Earl of Mainwaring, was a 
new peer; and, next to Lord Raby, 
the richest nobleman in the county. 
Now, though they were much of the 
same politics. Lord Raby hated Lord 
Mainwaring. They were too near 
each other-rthey clashed — they had 
the jealousy of rival princes ! 

Lord Raby was delighted at the 
notion of getting rid of Lord Nel- 
thorpe — it would be so sensible a 
blow to the Mainwaring interest. The 
party had been looking out for a new 
candidate, and Maltravers had been 
much talked of. It is true that, when 
in parliament some years before, the 
politics of Maltravers had differed 
from those of Lord Raby and his set. 
But Maltravers had of late taken no 
share in politics — had uttered no 
political opinions — ^was intimate with 
the electioneering Mertons — was sup- 
posed to be a discontented man — and 
politicians believe in no discontent 
that is not political. Whispers were 
afloat that Maltravers had grown wise, 
and changed his views : some remarks 
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of his, more theoretical than practical, 
were quoted in favour of this notion. 
Parties, too, had much changed since 
Maltravers had appeared on the busy 
scene — ^new questions had arisen, and 
the old ones had died off. 

Lord Baby and his party thought^ 
that if Maltravers could be secured to 
them, no one would better suit their 
purpose. Political faction loves con- 
verts better even than consistent 
adherents. ' A man's rise in life gene- 
rally dates from a well-timed rai. 
His high reputation — his provincial 
rank as the representative of the 
oldest commoner's fiunily in the 
county — ^his age, which combined the 
energy of one period with the experi- 
ence of another — ^all united to accord 
Maltravers a preference over richer 
men. Lord Baby had been pointedly 
courteous and flattering to the master 
of Burleigh ; and he now contrived it 
so, that the brilliant entertainment 
he was about to give might appear in 
compliment to a distinguished neigh- 
bour, returned to fix his residence on 
his patrimonial property, while in 
reality it might serve an electioneer- 
ing purpose — serve to introduce Mal- 
travers to the county, as if under his 
lordship's own wing — and minister to 
political uses that went beyond the 
mere representation of the county. 

Lord Yargrave had, during his stay 
at Merton Rectory, paid several visits 
to Enaresdean, and held many private 
conversations with the marquess : the 
result of these conversations was a 
close union of schemes and interests 
between the two noblemen. Dissatis- 
fied with the political conduct of 
government, Lord Baby was also dis- 
satisfied, that, from various party 
reasons, a nobleman beneath himself 
in rank, and as he thought in infin- 
ence, had obtained a preference in a 
recent vacancy among the Knights of 
the Garter. And if Yargrave had a 
talent in the world, it was in dis- 
covering the weak points of men 



whom he sought to gain, and malHng 
the vanities of others conduce to his 
own ambition. 

The festivities of Enaresdean gave 
occasion to Lord Baby to unite at his 
houae the more prominent of those 
who thought and acted in concert 
with Lord Yargrave; and in this 
secret senate, the operations for tiie 
following session were to be serionsly 
diflcussed and gravely determined. 

On the day which was to be eon- 
eluded with the ball at Knareodeany 
Lord Yargrave went before tlie rat 
of the Merton party, for he was en- 
gaged to dine with the marqoessL 

On arriving at Enaresdean, Ltmlej 
found Lord Saxingbam and some 
other politicians, who had arrived the 
preceding day, closeted with Lord 
Baby; and Yargrave, who shone to 
yet greater advantage in the diplo- 
macy of party mani^ment thMi in 
the arena of parliament, brought 
penetration, energy, and decision to 
timid and fluctuating councils. Ii<»id 
Yargrave lingered in the room, alter 
the first bell bad summoned the other 
guests to depart. 

"My dear lord," sud he l^en, 
" though no one would be more glad 
than myself to secure Maltravers to 
our side, I very much doubt whetber 
you will succeed in doing so. On the 
one hand, he appears altogether dis- 
gusted with politics and pariiaxnent ; 
and, on the other hand, I fimey^ that 
reports of his change of opinions are^ 
if not wholly unfounded, very undaly 
coloured. Moreover, to do him jastice, 
I think that he is not one to be blinded 
and flattered into the pale of a party ; 
and your bird will fly away, after you 
have wasted a bucket-full of salt on 
his tail." 

" Yery possibly,* said Lord Baby, 
laughing ; "you know him better than 
I do. But there are many purposes 
to aove in this matter — ^purposea too 
provincial to interest yo«. In the 
first place, we shall humble the K^- 
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thorpe interest, merely by sheiriBg 
that we do think &f a new member : 
secondly, we shall get up a manifesta- 
tion of feeling that would be impos- 
sible, unless we were provided with a 
centre of attraction : thirdly, we shall 
rouse a certain emulation among other 
county gentlemen ; and if Maltrarers 
decline, we shall have many appli- 
cants: and fourthly, suppose Mal- 
travers has not changed his opinions, 
we shall make him suspected by the 
party he really does behmg to, and 
which would be somewhat formidable 
if he were to head them. In foct» 
these are mere county tactics, that 
you cant be expected to understand." 

" I see you are quite right : mean- 
while you will at least have an oppor- 
tunity (though I say it, who shonld 
not say it) to present to the county 
one of the prettiest young ladies 
that erer graced the halls of Knares- 
dean." 

*' Ah, Miss Cameron ! I ha^e heard 
much of her beauty : you are a lucky 
fellow, Vargrave \ — ^by the by, are we 
to say anything of the engagement 1** 

" Why, indeed, my dear lord, it is 
now so publicly known, that it would 
be fiilse delicacy to affect conceal- 
ment" 

" Very well ; I understand." 

" How long I have detained yon — 
a thousand pardons ! — I have but just 
time to dress. In four or five months 
I must remember to leave yon a 
longer ttme for your toilet." 

" Me— how I * 

" Oh, the Duke of ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ can't live 
long ; and I always observe, that when 
a handsome man has the Garter, he 
takes a long time pulling up his 
stockings." 

" Ha, ha f you are so droIT^ Var- 
grave." 

** Ha, ha !^ — ^I must be ofT. 

** The more publicity is given to 
this arrangement, the more difficult 
for Evelyn to shy at the leap," mut- 
tered Vargrave to himself as he closed 



the door. ''Thus doImakeaUthiimi 
useful to myself! " 

The dinner party were awembled 
in the great drawing-room, when 
Maltravers and Cleveland, also invited 
gneststo the banqneiy were announced. 
Lord Bal^ received the former with 
marked emprtsaemmt; and ike stately 
marchioness honoured him with her 
most gradouB smile. Formal pre- 
sentations to the rest <^ the gvests 
were interchanged; and it was not 
till the circle was fully gone through 
that Maltravers perceived, seated by 
himself in a e<»ner, to which he had 
shrunk on the ^itranee of Maltravers, 
a grey-haired, solitary man — it was 
L<»d Saxingham f The last time 
they bad met was in the death- 
chamber of Florence; and the old 
man forgot, for the moment, the an- 
ticipated dukedom and the dreamed- 
of premiership ! — and his heart flew 
back to the grave of his only child ! 
They saluted each other — and shook 
hands in silence. And Vargrave-— 
whose eye was en them — Vargrave, 
whose arts had made that old man 
childless, felt not a pang of r^none i 
Living ever in the future, Vargnive 
almost seemed to have lost his me- 
mory. He knew not what regret 
wa& It is a condition of life with 
men. thoroughly worldly that thqr 
never look behind I 

The signal was given : in due order 
the party were marshalled into the 
great hall — a spacious and lofty cham- 
ber, which had received its last alter- 
ation from the hand of Inigo J<mes ; 
though the massive ceiling, with its 
antique and grotesque masques, be- 
trayed a much earlier date, and con- 
trasted with the Corinthian pilasters 
that adorned the walls, and supported 
the music gallery — from which waved 
the flags of modern warfare and its 
mimicries. The Eagle of Napoleon, 
a token of the sernces of Lord Baby's 
brother (a distinguished cavalry 
I officer in command at Waterloo), in 
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jaxtapositioiL with a much gayer and 
more glittering banner, emblematic 
of the martial fame of Lord Raby 

himself, as Colonel of the B shire 

volunteers ! 

The music pealed from the gallery 
— ^the plate glittered on the board — 
the ladies wore diamonds, and the 
gentlemen, who had them, wore stars. 
It was a very fine sight, that banquet I 
— such as became the festive day of a 
lord-lieutenant, whose ancestors had 
now defied, and now inter-married, 
with royalty. But there was very 
little talk, and no merriment. People 
at the top of the table drunk wine 
with those at the bottom ; and gentle- 
men and ladies seated next to each 
other, whispered languidly in mono- 
syllabic commune. On one side, 
Maltravers was flanked by a Lady 
Somebody Something, who was rather 
deaf, and very much frightened for 
fear he should talk Greek; on the 
other side he was relieved by Sir John 
Merton — very civil, very pompous, 
and talking, at strictured intervals, 
about county matters, in a measured 
intonation, savouring of the House- 
of-Commons jerk at the end of the 
sentence. 

As the dinner advanced to its close. 

Sir John became a little more diffuse, 

though his voice sunk into a whisper. 

" I fear there will be a split in the 

cabinet before parliament meets." 

"Indeed ! " 

" Yes ; Vargrave and the Premier 
cannot pull together veiy long. Clever 
man, Yargrave ! but he has not enough 
stake in the country for a leader ! " 

** All men have public character to 
stake ; and if that be good, I suppose 
no stake can be better 1 " 

" Humph 1 — yes — yery true ; but 
still, when a man has land and money, 
his opinions, in a countiylike this, 
very properly carry more weight with 
them. If Yargrave, for instance, had 
Lord Raby*s property, no man could 
be more fit for a leader^a prime 



minister. We might then be sore 
that he would have no selfish interest 
to further ; he would not play tricks 
with his party — you understand 1 " 

"Perfectiy." 

" I am not a party man, as you may 
remember; indeed, you and I have 
voted alike on the same questions. 
Measures, not men — that is my 
maxim : but still I don't like to see 



their 



proper 



men placed above 
stations." 

'' Maltravers — a glass of wine," said 
Lord Yargrave across the table. "Will 
you join us. Sir John 1 " 

Sir John bowed. 

"Certainly," he resumed, * Yargrave 
is a pleasant man and a good speaker; 
but still they say he is &t from rich 
— embarrassed, indeed. However, 
when he marries Miss Cameron it 
may make a great diflference— give 
him more respectability; do yoa 
know what her fortune is — something 
immense ] " 

" Yes ; I believe so — ^I don't know." 

"My brother says that Yargrave is 
most amiable. The young lady is 
very handsome, almost too handsome 
for a wife — don't you think sol 
Beauties are all very well in a ball- 
room ; but they are not calculated for 
domestic life. I am sure yon agree 
with me. I have heard, indeed, that 
Miss Cameron is rather learned ; bat 
there is so much scandal in a country 
neighbourhood;' — people are so ill- 
natured. I dare say she is not more 
learned than other young ladies, poor 
girl! What do you think?" 

" Miss Cameron is — is very accom- 
plished, I believe. And so you think 
the Government cannot standi " 

" I don't say that — very far from 
it : but I fear there must be a change. 
However, if the country gentlemen 
hold together, I do not doubt but 
what we shall weather the storm. 
The landed interest, Mr. Maltravers, 
is the great stay of this country — the 
sheet-anchor, I may say. I suppose 
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Lord Yargrave, who seemB, I must 
say, to have right notions on this 
head, will inyest Miss Cameron's for- 
tune in land. But though one may 
buy an estate, one can't buy an old 
family, Mr. Maltravers ! — ^you and I 
may be thankful for that. By the 
way, who was Miss Cameron's mother, 
Lady Yargrayel — something low, I 
fear — ^nobody knows." 

"I am not acquainted with Lady 
Yargrare : your sister-in-law speaks 
of her most highly. And the daughter 
in herself is a sufficient guarantee for 
the virtues of the mother." 

" Yes ; and Yargrare on one side, 
at least, has himself nothing in the 
way of family to boast of." 

The ladies left the hall— the gentle- 
men re-seated themselyes. Lord Baby 
made some remark on politics to Sir 
John Merton, and the whole round of 
talkers immediately followed their 
leader. 

'' It is a thousand pities. Sir John " 
«ud Lord Raby, " that you have not 
a colleague more worthy of you; 
Nelthorpe never attends a committee, 
does he 1" 

• " I cannot say that he is a veiy active 
member; but he is young, and we 
must miJLO allowances for him," said 
Sir John, discreetly : for he had no 
desire to oust his colleague — ^it was 
agreeable enough to he the efficient 
member. 

" In these times," said Lord Raby, 
loftily, "allowances are not to be 
made for systematic neglect of duty ; 
we shall have a stormy session — the 
opposition is no longer to be despised 



— perhaps a dissolution may be nearer 
at hand than we think for: — as for 
Nelthorpe, he cannot come in again." 

" That I am quite sure of," said a 
hi country gentleman of great weight 
in the county; "he not only was 
absent on the great Malt question, 
but he never answered my letter 
respecting the Canal Company." 

'* Not answered your letter I " said 
Lord Raby, lifting np his hands and 
eyes in amaze and horror. "What 
conduct! — ^Ah, Mr. Maltravers, you 
are the man for us ! " 

" Hear ! hear ! " cried the &t squire. 

"Hear!" echoed Yargrave; and 
the approving sound went 'round the 
table. 

Lord Raby rose. — " Gentlemen, fill 
your glasses; — ^a health to our dis- 
tinguished neighbour 1 " 

The company applauded; each in 
his turn smiled, nodded, and drank 
to Maltravers, who, though taken by 
surprise, saw at once the course to 
pursue. He returned thanks simply 
and shortly; and, without pointedly 
noticing the allusion in which Lord 
Raby had indulged, remarked inci- 
dentally, that he had retired, certainly 
for some years — ^perhaps for ever — 
from political life. 

Yargrave smiled significantly at 
Lord Raby, and hastened to lead the 
conversation into party discussion. — 
Wrapped in his proud disdain of 
what he considered the contests of 
factions for toys and shadows, Mal- 
travers remained silent; and the 
party soon broke up, and a<\joumed 
to the ball-room. 
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«t« piM gma MHivt dB Iftptn^tfatim ai'esfcpwde nldkr pottt JvequYn tat, c'eil de 

YarSri^Te. She ironld confide in bim 
her increased repugrnance to thai 
uniioa*— he ironld eoafer with Lord 
YugraTe ; and then— «ad then-Hikl 
there come once mora the thoi^i of 
KaltraTers ? No !— I fear it hm not 
Kaltnvera who called forth that took 
and that sigh J— 43tiange girl» yoa 
know not yoiur own mind ; — but few 
of OB, at your age, do I 

In all the gaiety of hope, in the 
IHride of drsis and half-coBJusiova loTe> 
linesB, Svelym went witk a light step 
into Caroline's room. Miss Mertoa 
had already dismissed her woman, 
and was seated by her writing-table, 
leaning her cheek thoughtfally on her 
hand* 

'^ Is it time to go r* said she, look- 
ing up. " Well — we shall put papa, . 
and the coachman, and the hones, 
too, in excellent humour. How well 
you look! Really, Evelyn, yva an 
indeed beautiful I" — and Can^ine 
gaeed with honest, b^t not uneavioas 
admiration at the fidry fotm so 
rounded, and yet. so delicate ; and the 
faoe that teemed to blush at its oim 
channa. 

'^ I am sure I can zetum the 
flattery,* said Syelya, laughing bash- 
fully. 

" Oh ! as for me, I am well enough 
in my way: and hereafter I daresay 
we may be rival beauties. I hope we 
shall remain good friends, and rale 
the world with divided empire. Do 
you not long for the stir, and excite- 
ment, and ambition of London?— 
for ambition is open to us as to 
men ! " 



STXLnr had looked iiHwaid to the 
BaU at Knaresdean with feelings 
deeper than those which usually in- 
flame the &ncy of a girl, proud of her 
dress, and oonfident of her beauty. 
Whether or not she loved Haltravers, 
in the true acceptation of the word 
love, it is certain that he had acquired 
a most powerful command over her 
mind and imagination. She felt the 
warmest interest in hia welfiue — the 
most anxious desire for his esteem — 
the deepest regret at the thought of 
their estrangementb At Knaresdean 
she should meet Haitnven — in 
crowds, it is true — but still she riiould 
meet him ; she should see him tower- 
ing superior above the herd; she 
should hear him praised ; she should 
mark him, the observed of alL But 
the^e was another, and a deeper 
source of joy within her. A letter 
had been that morning received from 
Aubrey, in which he had announced 
his arrival for the next day. The 
letter, though affectionate, was short. 
Evelyn had been some months absent 
— liidy Yargrave was anxious to 
make arrangements for her return; 
but It was to be at her option whether 
she would accompany ^e curate home. 
Now, besides her delight at seeing 
once more the. dear old man, and 
hearing from his lips that her mother 
was well and happy, Evelyn hailed in 
his arrival the means of extricating 
herself from her position with Lord 



* The greatest defect of penetration is not 
that of not going Just up to the point— it is 
the passing it. 
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*' No, indeed," veplkd Eyelyn, 
smilmg : " I eonld be ambttieQB, in- 
deed ; but it^wotdd not be for myself, 
but for " 

"A hmband, perhaps; well, you 
will have ample scope for such sym- 
pathy. Lord Vargrave— - " 

^ Lord Targrare again ! " and Ev»> 
lyn's smile vanished, and she turned 
away. 

"Ah," said CSaroKne, "I should 
have made Yargraye an excellent 
wife — ^pity he does not think so ! As 
it is, I must set up for myself, and 
become a maUreage femme. — So you 
think I look well to-night ¥ I am 
glad of it — Lord Doltimore is one 
who will be guided by what other 
people say." 

" You are not serious about Lord 
Doltimore?* 

Host sadly serious." 
Impossible ! you could not speak 
so iAyou loved him." 

*' Loved him ! no I but I intend to 
marry him." 

Evelyn was revolted, but still in- 
credulous. 

"And you, too, will marry one 
whom you do not level — 'tis our 
fate • 

"Kever!" 

*' We shall sec- 
Evelyn's heart was damped, and 
her spirits folL 

"Tell me now," said Caroline, 
presang on the wrung withers — *'do 
yon not think this excitement, partial 
and provincial though it be — the 
sense of beauty, the hope of conquest, 
the consciousness of power — ^better 
than the dull monotony of the Devon- 
shire cottage 1 be honest " 

" No, no, indeed ! " answered Eve- 
lyn, tearfully and passionately: one 
hour with my mother, one smile fiom 
her lips, were worth it all ! " 

" And in your visions of marriage, 
you think then of nothing but roses 
and doves, — love in a cottage ! " 

"Love in a 7iom€,jio matter whether 



a palace or a cottage," letnmed 
Bvefya. 

" Home 1 " repeated Carolinie, 
bitterly ;•<--" home — home ia the 
English synonym for the French 
ennui. But I hear papa on iho 
stairiw" 

A BaU-reom — what a scene of com* 
mon-plaoe I how hackneyed in novels; 
how trite in ordinary lifo; and y«t 
ball-rooms have a charaeter and a 
sentiment of their own, for all tem- 
pers and all ages. Something in Uie 
tights — ^the crowd — the music — con* 
duces to stir up many of the thoughts 
that belong to foney and romance. It 
n a melancholy seene to men after a 
certain age. It revives many of those 
lighter and more graoefol images 
connected with the wandering desires 
of youth; shadows that crossed ua^ 
and seemed love, but were not : 
having much of the grace and charm, 
but none of the passbn and the 
tragedy, of love. So many of our 
earliest and gentlest reooUectioas are 
connected with those ohalked floon — 
and that music painfully gay — and 
those quiet nooks and comers, where 
the. talk that hovers about the heart 
and does not touch it has been held. 
Apart and nnqrmpathising in that 
austerer wisdom which comes to us 
after deep passions have been excited, 
we see form after form chasing th« 
butterflies that dazile us no longer 
among the flowers that have evermore 
lost their fragrance. 

Somehow or other, it is one of the 
scenes that remind us most forcibly 
of the loss of youth f We are brought 
so closely in contact with the young 
and with the short-lived pleasures 
that once pleased us, and have for- 
feited all bloom. Happy the man 
who turns from " the tinkling cymbal," 
and "the gallery of pictures," and 
can think of some watchful eye and 
some kind heart at home. But those 
who have no home — and they are a 
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nnmerouB tribe — ^never feel lonelier 
hermits or sadder moralists, than in 
such a crowd. 

Maltravers leaned abstractedly 
against the vail, and some such re- 
flections perhaps passed within, as the 
plumes waved and the diamonds 
glittered round him. Ever too proud 
to be vain, the monstrari digito had 
not flattered even in the commence- 
ment of his career. And now he 
heeded not the eyes that sought his 
look, nor the admiring murmur of 
lips anxious to be overheard. Afflu- 
ent, well-bom, unmarried, and still in 
the prime of life, — ^in the small circles 
of a province, Ernest Maltrayers would 
in himself have been an object of in- 
terest to the diplomacy of mothers 
and daughters; and the false glare 
of reputation necessarily deepened 
curiosity, and widened the range of 
speculators and observers. 

Suddenly, however, a new object of 
attention excited new interest — new 
whispers ran through the crowd, and 
these awakened Maltravers from his 
revery. He looked up, and beheld 
all eyes fixed upon one form I His 
own eyes encountered those of Evelyn 
Cameron 1 

It was the first time he had seen 
this beautiful young person in all the 
^6dat, pomp, and circumstance of her 
station, as the heiress of the opulent 
Templeton — the first time he had 
seen her the cynosure of crowds — ^who, 
had her features been homely, would 
have admired the charms of her for- 
tune in her &ce. And now, as radiant 
with youth, and the flush of excite- 
ment on her soft cheek, she met his 
eye, he said to himself—'' And could 
I have wished one so new to the world 
to have united her lot with a man, for 
whom all that to her is delight has 
grown wearisome and stale ] Could I 
have been justified in stealing her 
from the admiration that, at her age, 
and to her sex, has so sweet a flattery] 
Or, on the other hand, could I have 



gone back to her yean, and sym- 
pathised with feelings that time has 
taught me to despise 1 — Better as 
it is." 

Influenced by these thoughts, the 
greeting of Maltravers disappointed 
and saddened Evelyn, she knew 
not why; it was constrained and 
grave. 

" Does not Miss Cameron look 
Weill" whispered Mrs. Morton, on 
whose arm the heiress leant. '' Yea 
observe what a sensation she creates r 

Evelyn overheard, and blushed as 
she stole a glance at Maltravers. 
There was something mournful in the 
admiration which spoke in his deep, 
earnest eyes. 

"Everywhere," said he, calmly, and 
in the same tone, " everywhere Mjss 
Cameron appears, she must outshine 
all others." He turned to Evelyn, 
and said with a smile, "You must 
learn to enure yourself to admiration 
— a year or two hence, and you will 
not blush at your own gifts 1 " 

" And you, too, contribute to spoU 
me!— fie!" 

" Are you so easily spoiled 1 If I 
meet you hereafter, you will think 
my compliments cold to the common 
language of others." 

"You do not know me — ^perhaps 
you never will." 

" I am contented with the fiiir pages 
I have already read." 

"Where is Lady Babyl" asked 
Mrs. Merton. "Oh, I see: Evelyn, 
my love, we must present ourselves to 
our hostess. 

The ladies moved on — and when 
Maltravers next caught a glance of 
Evelyn, she was with Lady Baby, and 
Lord Yargrave also was by her side. 

The whispers round him had grown 
louder. 

** Very lovely indeed ! — so young, 
too! — ^and she is really going to be 
married to Lord Yargrave : so much 
older than she is — quite a sacrifice ! ** 

** Scarcely so. He is so agreeable^ 
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and still handsome. Bat are you 
sure that the thing is settled 1 " 

" Oh, yes. Lord Bahy himself told 
me so. It will take place yery soon." 

" But do you know who her mother 
-was ? — I cannot make out" 

" Nothing particular. You know 
the late Lord Yargrave was a man of 
low hirth. I helieve she was a widow 
of his own rank — she lives quite in 
seclusion." 

"How d'ye do, Mr. Maltraversl 
So glad to see you," said the quick 
shrill voice of Mrs. Hare. " Beautiful 
ball — nohody does things like Lord 
Baby — don't you dance] " 

" No, madam." 

'' Oh, you-younggentlemen are so^n€ 
nowadays." (Mrs. Hare, laying stress 
on the word young, thought she had 
paid a very elegant compliment, and 
ran on with increased complacency.) 

" You are going to let Burleigh, I 
hear, to Lord Doltimore— is it true 1 — 
No ! — ^really now, what stories people 
do tell. Elegant man, Lord Dolti- 
more ! Is it true, that Miss Caroline 
is going to marry his lordship? — 
Great match ! — No scandal, I hope ; 
you 1\ excuse me ! — Two weddings on 
the tapis — quite stirring for our stupid 
county. Lady Vargrave and Lady 
Doltimore, two new peeresses. Which 
do you think is the handsomer? — 
Miss Merton is the taller, hut there 
is something fierce in her eyes. Don't 
you think so ? — By the by, I wish you 
joy — you II excuse rn/e" 

" Wish me joy, madam ! " 

" Oh, you are so close. Mr. Hare 
says he shall support you. You will 
have all the ladies with you. Well, 
I declare. Lord Yargrave is going to 
dance. How old is he, do you think ? " 

Maltravers uttered an audible 
pshaw, and moved away; but his 
penance was not over. Lord Yargrave, 
much as he disliked dancing, still 
thought it wise to ask the fiur hand 
of Evelyn; and Evelyn, also, could 
not refuse. 

No. 208. 



And now, as the crowd gathered 
round the red ropes, Maltravers had 
to undergo new exclamations at 
Evelyn's beauty and Yargrave's luck. 
Impatiently he turned from the spot, 
with that gnawing sickness of the 
heart which none but the jealous 
know. He longed to depart, yet 
dreaded to do so. It was the last 
time he should see Evelyn, perhaps 
for years — the last time he should see 
her as Miss Cameron I 

He passed into another room, de- 
serted by all save four old gentlemen 
— Cleveland one of them — ^immersed 
in whist ; and threw himself upon an 
ottoman, placed in a recess by the 
oriel window. There, half-concealed 
by the draperies, he communed and 
reasoned with himself. His heart 
was sad within him ; he never felt 
before Tuow deeply and how passion- 
ately he loved Evelyn — how firmly 
that love had fastened upon the very 
core of his heart! Strange, indeed, 
it was in a girl so young — of whom 
he had seen but little — and that little 
in positions of such quiet and ordinary 
interest — ^to excite a passion so in- 
tense in a mi^ who had gone through 
strong emotions and stern trials ! But 
all love is unaccountable. The soli- 
tude in which Maltravers had lived — 
the absence of all other excitement 
— perhaps had contributed largely to 
fan the flame. And his aflfections had 
so long slept; and after long sleep 
the passions wake with such giant 
strength ! He felt now too well that 
the last rose of life had bloomed for 
him — ^it was blighted in its birth, but 
it could never be replaced. Hence- 
forth, indeed, he should be alone — 
the hopes of home were gone for ever ; 
and the other occupations of mind 
and soul — literature, pleasure, ambi- 
tion — ^were already forsworn at the 
very age in which by most men they 
are most indulged ! Youth t begin 
not thy career too soon, and let one 
passion succeed in its due order to 

10 
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another ; bo that eveiy seaaoA of life 
may have its appropriate putBidt aad 
charm! 

The hoars waned — still Maltraven 
stirred not ; nor were his meditations 
disturbed, except by oocaaional csjacn- 
lations from the four old gentlemen, 
as between each deal th^ moralised 
over the caprices of the cards. 

At length, close beside him he 
heard that voice, the lightest souid 
of which could send the blood rushing 
through his veins; and from his 
retreat he saw Caroline and Evelyn, 
seated close by. 

" I beg pardon/' said the fonner, in 
a low voice — " I beg pardon, Evelyn, 
for calling you away — ^but I longed to 
teil you. The die is cast. — Lord 
Doltimore has proposed, and I have 
accepted him! — Alas, alas! I half 
wish I could relaract ! " 

^ Dearest Caroline ! " said the silver 
voice of Evelyn ; ''for Heaven's sake, 
do not thus wantonly resolve on your 
own nnhappiness ! You wrong your- 
self, Caroline ! — you do, indeed i — 
You are not the vain, ambitious 
character you affect to be! Ah! 
what is it you require — wealth) — ^are 
you not my friend 1 — am I not -rich 
enough for bothi — ^rank 1 — what can it 
give you to compensate for the misery 
of an union without love 1 — Pray for- 
give me for speaking thus; do not 
think me presumptuous, or romantic 
-^but indeed, indeed, I know from my 
own heart what yours must undergo ! " 

Caroline pressed her friend's hand 
with emotion. 

" Yon are a bad comforter, Evelyn; 
-*-my mother'->my fiither, will preach 
a veiy different doctrine. I am 
fbolish, indeed, to be so sad in ob- 
taining the vezy object I have sought! 
Poor Boltimore !^~hfi little knows 
the nature, the feelings of her whom 
he thinks he has made the happiest 
of her sex — he little knows " — Caro- 
line paused, turned pale as death, 
and then went rapidly oa-^^ But you. 



Evelyn, you will meet the same &te ; 
we shall bear it together." 

" No ! — no ! — do not think so !— 
Where I give my hand, there shsfl I 
give my heart" 

At this time Maltravers half rose, 
and sighed audibly. 

'' Hush ! " said Caroline, in alarm. 
At the same moment, the whist-table 
broke up, and Clev^and approached 
Maltravers. 

''I am at your service," said he; 
" I know you will not stay the supper. 
You will find me in the next room ; 
I am just going to speak to Lord 
Saxingham." The gallant old gentle- 
man then paid a compliment to the 
young ladies, and walked away. 

"So, you too are a deserter from 
the ball-room ! " said Miss Herton to 
Maltravers as she rose. 

" I am not very well ; but do not 
let me frighten yon away." 

'' Oh, no ! I hear the musio — it is 
the last quadrille before supper-^and 
here is my fortunate partner looking 
for me." 

" I have been everywhere in search 
o£you," saad Lord Doltimore, in an 
accent of tender reproach; ''come, 
we are almost too late now." 

Caroline put her arm into Lord 
Doltimore's, who hurried her into the 
ball-ro<»n. 

Miss Cameron looked irresolute 
whether or not to follow, when Mal- 
travers seated himself beside her; — 
and the paleness of his brow, aad 
something that bespoke pain in the 
compressed lip — ^went at once to her 
heart. In her childlike tenderness, 
she would have given worlds for the 
sister's privilege of sympathy and 
soothing. The room was now deserted 
— they were alone. 

The words that he had everiieard 
from Evelyn's lips—" Where I shall 
give my hand there shall I give my 
heart" — Maltravers interpreted, but 
in one sense — ^'she loved her be- 
trothed!' — and, strange as it may 
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seem, at that thought which put the 
last seal upon his fate, selfish anguish 
was less felt than deep compassion. 
So young — so courted — so tempted 
as she must he — and with such a pro- 
tector ! — ^the cold, the unsympathiaing, 
the heartless Yargrave ! She, too, 
whose feelings, so warm, evertremhled 
on her lip and eye — Ohl when she 
awoke from her dream, and knew 
whom she had loyed, what might he 
her destiny — what her danger ! 

"Miss Cameron," said Maltravers, 
*' let me for one moment detain you ; 
I will not trespass long. May I once, 
and for the last time, assume the 
austere rights of friendship 1 I have 
seen much of life, Miss Cameron, and 
my experience has heen purchased 
dearly: and, harsh and hermit-like 
as I may have grown, I have not out- 
lived such feelings as you are well 
formed to excite. Nay/' — (and Mal- 
travers smiled sadly) — "I am not 
about to compliment or flatter — I 
speak not to you as the young to the 
young; the differenee of our years, 
that takes away sweetness from flat- 
teiy, leayes stUl sincerity to friend- 
ship. You have inspired me with a 
deep interest; — deeper than I thought 
that living beauty could ever rouse in 
me again 1 It may be, that something 
in the tone of your voice, your manner, 
a nameless grace that I cannot define 
—reminds me of one whom I knew 
in youth; — one who had not your 
advantages of education, wealth, birth ; 
but to whom Nature was more kind 
than Fortune." 

He paused a moment; and, with- 
out looking towards £ve](yii, thus re- 
newed : — 

"You are entering life under bril- 
liant auspices. — Ahl let me hope 
that the noonday will keep the pro- 
mise of the dawn ! You are suscep- 
tible — ^imaginative; do not demand 
too much, or dream too fondly. When 
you are wedded, do not imagine that 
wedded life is exempt from its trials 
and its cares : if you know yourself 



beloved — and beloved you must be — 
do not ask from the busy and anxious 
spirit of man all which Bomance pro- 
mises and life but rarely yields. 
And oh ! " continued Maltravers, with 
an absorbing and earnest passion, 
that poured forth its language with 
almost breathless rapidity ; — '* if ever 
your heart rebels — if ever it be dis- 
satisfied — fly the false sentiment as a 
sin ! Thrown, as from your rank you 
must be, on a world of a thousand 
perils, with no guide so constant, and 
so safe, as your own innocence — ^make 
not that world too dear a friend 
Were it possible that your own home 
ever could be lonely or unhappy, re- 
flect that to woman the unhappiest 
home is happier than all excitement 
abroad. You will have a thousand 
suitors, hereafter : believe that the 
asp lurks under the flatterer's tongue, 
and resolve, come what may, to be 
contented with your lot. How many 
have I known, lovely and pure as you, 
who have suffered the very affections 
— the very beauty of their nature — ^to 
destroy them! Listen to me as a 
wamer — as a brother — as a pilot who 
has passed the seas on which your 
vessd is about to launch. And ever 
—ever let me know, in whatever 
lands your name may reach me, that 
one who has brought back to me all 
my &ith in human excellence, while 
the idol of our sex is the glory of her 
own. Forgive me this strange imper- 
tinence; my heart is full, and has 
overflowed. And now. Miss Cameron 
— Evelyn Cameron — this is my last 
ofience, and my last farewell 1 " 

He held out his hand, and involun- 
tarily, unknowingly, she clasped it, 
as if to detain him till she could 
summon words to reply. Suddenly 
he heard Lord Yargrave's voice be- 
hind — the spell was broken — ^tho next 
moment Evelyn was alonei, and the 
throng swept into the room towards 
the banquet, and laughter and gay 
voices were heard — ^and Lord Yargrave 
was again by Evelyn's side I 

l2 
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CHAPTER IV. 



. . . . " To yoa 
Thiijoimegr is devoted." 

Lover' t Progrutf Act !▼. Scene 1. 



As Cleyeland and Maltrarers retamed 
homeward, the latter abruptly checked 
the cheerful garrulity of his friend. 
" I have a favour — a great fiivour to 
ask of you.** 

"And what is that r 

"Let us leave Burleigh to-morrow ; 
I care not at what hour ; we need go 
but two or three stages if you are 
fatigued." 

" Most hospitable host I and why t** 

" It is torture, it is agony to me, to 
breathe the air of Burleigh," cried 
Maltravers, wildly. "Can you not 
guess my secret? Have I then con- 
cealed it so well? I love, I adore 
Evelyn Cameron, and she is betrothed 
to-^he loves — another ! ** 

Mr. Cleveland was breathless with 
amaze; Maltrayers had indeed so 
well concealed his secret; and now 
his emotion was so impetuous, that it 
startled and alarmed the old man, 
who had never himself experienced a 
passion, though he had indulged a 
sentiment. He sought to console and 
soothe; but after the first burst of 
agony, Maltravers recovered himself, 
and said gently — 

" Let us never return to this sub- 
ject again : it is right that I should 
conquer this madness, and conquer it 
I will ! Kow yon know my weakness, 
you will indulge it. My cure cannot 
commence, until I can no longer see 
from my casements the veiy roof 
that shelters the afiSanced bride of 
another." 

"Certainly, then, we will set off 
to-morrow: my poor friend! is it 
indeed— 



n 



" Ah, cease," interrupted the prond 
man; "no compassion I implore: 
give me but time and silence— they 
are the only remedies." 

Before noon the next day, Bnrieigh 
was once more deserted by its lord. 
As the carriage drove through the 
village, Mrs. Elton saw it from her 
open window. But her patron, too 
absorbed at that hour, even for bene- 
volence, forgot her existence : and 
yet so complicated are the webs of 
fate, that in the breast of that lowlj 
stranger was locked a secret of the 
most vital moment to Maltravers. 

" Where is he going? where is the 
squire going?** asked Mrs. Elton, 
anxiously. 

" Dear heart ! " said the cottager, 
"they do say he be going for a short 
time to foren parts. But he will be 
back at Christmas." 

" And at Christmas I may be gone 
hence for ever,'* muttered the invalid. 
'* But what will that matter to him— 
to any one?" 

At the first stage Maltrarers and 
his friend were detained a short time 
for the want of horses. Lord Baby s 
house had been filled with guests on 
the preceding night, and the stables 
of this little inn, dignified with the 
sign of the Baby Arms, and abont 
two miles distant from the great man's 
place, had been exhausted by nume- 
rous claimants retumSlg homeward 
from Enaresdean. It was a quiet, 
solitary post-house, and patience, till 
some jaded horses should return, was 
the only remedy ; the host, assuring 
the travellers that he expected four 
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hones tmrj moment, inrited them 
within. The morning was cold, and 
the fire not anacoeptable to Mr. Cle?e» 
land; so they went into the little 
parlour. Here they found an elderly 
gentleman of rery prepoaaesaing ap- 
pearance, who waa waiting for the 
same object. He moved courteously 
from the fireplace as the trayellers 
entered, and pushed the B— shire 
Chronicle towards Cleveland : Cleve* 
land bowed urbanely. "A cold day, 
sir; the autumn begins to show 
itself." 

** It is true, sir/' answered the old 
gentleman ; " and I feel the cold the 
more, having just quitted the genial 
atmosphere of the south." 

"Of Italy 1" 

" No, of England only. I see by 
this paper (I am not much of a politi- 
cian) that there is a chance of a dis- 
tolution of parliament, and that Mr. 
Maltravers is likely to come forward 
for this county ; are you acquainted 
with him, sir r' 

** A little," said Cleveland, smiling. 

'' He is a man I am much interested 
in," said the old gentleman ; "and I 
hope soon to be honoured with his 
acquaintance." 

" Indeed ! and yon are going into 
his neighbourhood]" asked Cleve- 
land, looking more attentively at the 
stranger, and much pleased with a 
certain simple candour in his counte- 
nance and manner. 

" Yes, to Merton Rectory." 

Maltravers, who had been hitherto 
stationed by the window, turned 
round. 

"To Merton Bectoiy?" repeated 
Cleveland. " You are acquainted with 
Mr. Merton, then 1" 

" Kotyet ; but I know some of his 
family. However my visit is rather 
to a young lady who is staying at 
the rectory — Miss Cameron." 

Haltravers sighed heavily; and 
the^ old gentleman looked at him 
curiously. *' Perhaps, sir, if you know 



that neighbourhood, you may have 
seen — " 

" Miss Cameron t Certainly, it is 
an honour not easily forgotten." 

The old gentleman looked pleased. 

" The dear child," said he, with a 
burst of honest affection — ^and he 
passed his hand over his eyes. Mal- 
travers drew near to him. 

"You know Miss Cameron; you 
are to be envied, sir," said he. 

" I have known her since she was a 
child — ^Lady Yargrave is my dearest 
friend." 

"Lady Vargrave must be worthy 
of such a daughter. Only under the 
light of a sweet disposition and pure 
heart could that beautiful nature have 
been trained and reared." 

Maltravers spoke with enthusiasm; 
and, as if fearful to trust himself 
more, left the room. 

" That gentleman speaks not more 
warmly than justly," said the old man 
with some surprise. He has a coun- 
tenance which, if physiognomy be a 
true science, declares his praise to be 
no common compliment — may I 
inquire his name 1 " 

" Maltravers," replied Cleveland, a 
little vain of the effect his ex-pupil's 
name was to produce. 

The curate — ^for it was he — started 
and changed countenance. 

** Maltravers : but he is not about 
to leave the county 1 " 

" Yes, for a few months." 

Here the host entered. Four 
hoi-ses, that had been only fourteen 
miles, had just reentered the yard. 
If Mr. Maltravers could spare two to 
that gentleman, who had, indeed, pre- 
engaged them 1 

" Certainly," said Cleveland ; " but 
be quick." 

"And is Lord Yargrave still at 
Mr. Morton's 1" asked the curate, 
musingly. 

"Oh, yes — I believe so. Miss 
Cameron is to be married to him vexy 
i shortly — is it not so 1 " 
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"I cannot mj/' retaraed Aubrey^ 
rather bewildered. ** You know Lord 
Vargrave, wr 1 ** 

"Extremely well I" 

"And you think him worthy of 
Mifls Cameron 1" 

"That IB a qaesUon for her to 
answer. But I see the horses are pnt 
to. Good day, sir! Will you tell 
your &ir young friend that you hare 
met an old gentleman who wishes her 
all happiness ; and if she ask you his 
name, say Cleveland % " 

So saying, Mr. Cleveland bowed, 
and re-entered the carriage. But 
Haltrarers was yet missing. In fact, 
he returned to the house by the back 
way, and went once more into the 
little parlour. It was something to 
see again one who would so soon see 
Evelyn ! 

" If I mistake not," said Maltravers, 
" you are that Mr. Aubrey on whose 
virtues I have often heard Miss 
Cameron delight to linger 1 Will you 
believe my regret that our acquaints 
ance is now so brief?" 

As Maltravers spoke thus simply, 



there was in his cmmtenanee — hit 
voice-*a melancholy sweetness, which 
greatly otmciliated the good curate 
And as Aubrey gazed upon his noble 
features and lofiby mien, he no longer 
wondered at the fiiscination he had 
appeared to ezorciae over the young 
Evelyn. 

« And may I not hope^ Hi. Mal- 
travers," said he, "that before long 
our acquaintance may be resiewed? 
Could not Miss Cameron," he added, 
with a smile and a penetrating look, 
tempt you into Devonshire 1" 

Maltravers shook his head, and, 
muttering something not very aadiUe^ 
quitted the room. The corate hesrd 
the whirl of the wheels, and the host 
entered to inform him that his own 
carriage was now ready. 

"There is something in this," 
thought Anbr^, "which I do not 
comprehend. His manner — ^his tremb- 
ling voice-— bespoke emotions he 
struggled to conoeal. Can Lord 
Yargrave have gained his point! Is 
Evelyn, indeed, no longer firee % " 
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CHAPTER y. 

" Certes, o'est un grand cas, leas. 
Que toajoun tracas ou ftracas 
Tons ftdtes dtute <m d'autre sort ; 
C'ett le diaMe qui Toua amporte I "— Yoitub*.* 



LoBD YAsaaA YX had passed the night 
of the ball and the following morning 
at Knaresdean. It was necessary to 
bring the coandla of the scheming 
conclaye to a full and definite conclu- 
sion; and this was at last effected. 
Their strength numbered — friends 
and foes alike canTassed and considered 
— and due account taken of the 
waverers to be won over, it really did 
seem, even to the least sanguine, that 
the Saxingham, or Yargrave party, 
was one that might well aspire either 
to dictate to, or to break up, a goyem- 
ment. Nothing now was left to con- 
sider but the &yourable hour for 
action. In high spiritn, Lord Yar- 
graye returned about the middle of 
the day to the rectory. 

" So," thought he, as he reclined in 
his carriage — "so, in politics, the 
prospect clears as the sun breaks out. 
The party I haye espoused is one that 
must be the most durable, for it pos- 
sesses the greatest property and the 
most Btubbom prejudice — ^what ele- 
ments for Party! All that I no^ 
require is a sufficient fortune to back 
my ambition. Nothing can clog my 
way but these cursed debts — this dis- 
reputable want of gold. And yet 
Eyelyn alarms me ! Were I younger 
— er had I not made my position too 
soon — I would marry her by fraud or 
by force ; run off with her to Gretna, 



* Certes, it la thefaot, leas, that you are 
alwaya engaged in tricka or serapea of eotne 
aort or aaothar-lk miiat be the devil that 
hewitehea 3roa« 



and make Yulcan minlstar to Plutusl 
But this would never do at my years, 
and with my reputation. A pretty 

story for the newspapers l-—d n 

them! Well, nothing yentuie, no- 
thing have ; I will brave the hazard 1 
Meanwhile, DoUimore is mine; 
Cardine will rule him, and I rule her. 
His vote and his boroughs are some- 
thing — ^his money will be more imme- 
diately useful : I must do him the 
honour to borrow a few thousands-— 
Caroline must manage that for me. 
The fool is miserly, though a spend- 
thrift; and looked black when I 
delicately hinted, the other day, that 
I wanted a friend — id eat, a loan 1 
Money and friendship same thing — 
distincti(m without a difference!" 
Thus cogitating, Yargrave whiled 
away the minutes till his carriage 
stopped at Mr. Merton's door. 

As he entered the hall he met 
Caroline, who had just quitted her 
own roonu 

''How lucky I am that you have 
on your bonnet ! I long for a walk 
with you round the lawn." 

^ And I, too, am glad to see you. 
Lord Vargrave," said Caroline, putting 
her arm in his. 

" Accept my best congratulations^ 
my own sweet friend^" said Yargrave, 
when they were in the grounds. " You 
have no idea how happy Doltimore 
is. He came to Knaresdean yesterday 
to communicate the news, and his 
neckcloth waa primmer than ever.^ — 
Cest un bon enfant.** 

" Ah, how can you talk thus 1 Do 
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you fell no pain at the thought that 
— that I am another's t " 

* Your heart will be ever mine — 
and that is the true fidelity : what 
else, too, could be donel As for 
Lord Doltimore, we will go shares in 
him. Come, cheer thee, m'amie — I 
rattle on thus to keep up your spirits. 
Do not fancy I am happy 1 " 

Caroline let fall a few tears ; but, 
beneath the influence of Yargrave's 
sophistries andflatteries, she gradually 
recovered her usual hard and worldly 
tone of mind. 

"And where is Evelyn 1" asked 
Vargrave. "Do you know the little 
witch seemed to me half mad the 
night of the ball: her head was 
turned : and when she sate next me 
at supper, she not only answered 
every question I put to her d tort et 
A travers, but I fitncied every moment 
she was going to burst out crying. 
Can you tell what was the matter 
with her r' 

** She was grieved to hear that I 
was to be married to the man I do 
not love. Ah, Yargrave! she has 
more heart than you have." 

"But she never fancies that you 
love me?" asked Lumley, in alarm. 
"You women are so confoundedly 
confidential t " 

"No — she does not suspect our 
secret." 

"Then I scarcely think your ap- 
proaching marriage was a sufficient 
cause for so much distraction." 

" Perhaps she may have overheard 
some of the impertinent whispers 
about her mother, — ' Who was Lady 
Yargrave 1 ' — and, * What Cameron 
was Lady Yargrave's first husband 1 ' 
/ overheard a hundred such vulgar 
questions, and provincial people 
whisper so loud." 

' Ah, that is a very probable solu- 
tion of the mystery. And for my 
part, I am almost as much puzzled as 
any one else can be to know who 
Lady Yargrave was ! " 



a 



Did not your uncle tell you t" 

" He told me that she was of no 
very elevated birth and station, 
nothing more ; and she herself, with 
her quiet say-nothing manner, slips 
through all my careless questionings 
like an eeL She is still a beautiful 
creature, more regularly handsome 
than even Evelyn ; and old Temple- 
ton had a very sweety tooth at the 
back of his head, though he never 
opened his mouth wide enough to 
show it.* 

" She must ever at least have been 
blameless, to judge by an air which, 
even now, is more like that of a child 
than a matron." 

"Yes; she has not much of the 
widow about her, poor soul ! But her 
education, except in music, has not 
been very carefully attended to ; and 
she knows about as much of the world 
as the Bishop of Autun (better known 
as Prince Talleyrand) knows of the 
Bible. If she were not so simple, she 
would be silly ; but silliness is never 
simple — always cunning; however, 
there is some cunning in her keeping 
her past Cameronian Chronicles so 
close. Perhaps I may know more 
about her in a short time, for I intend 
going to 0*****, where my uncle once 
lived, in order to see if I can revive, 
under the rose, — since peers are only 
contraband electioneerers — his old 
parliamentary influence in that city; 
and they may tell me more there than 
I now know." 

"Did the late lord marry at 

"No-^in Devonshire. I do not 
even know if Mrs. Cameron ever was 
at C*****." 

"You must be curious to know 
who the father of your intended wife 
wasi" 

"Her father! No; I have no 

curiosity in that quarter. And, to 

tell you the truth, I am much too 

busy about the Present to be raking 

I into that heap of rubbish we call the 
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Fast. I £mcy that both your good 
grandmother, and that comely old 
curate of Brook Green, know erery- 
thing about Lady Yargrave ; and, as 
they esteem her so much, I take it 
for granted she is sans tache" 

"How could I be so stupid! — a 
propos of the curate, I forgot to tell 
you that he is here. He arrived 
about two hours ago, and has been 
closeted with Evelyn ever since 1 " 

" The deuce ! What brought the 
old man hitherl " 

" That I know not. Papa received 
a letter from him yesterday morning, 
to say that he would be here to-day. 
Perhaps Lady Yargrave thinks it time 
for Evelyn to return home.'* 

" What am I to do r said Yargrave, 
anxiously. "Dare I yet venture to 
propose ] " 

" I am sure it will be in vain, Yar- 
grave. You must prepare for dis- 
appointment." 

"And ruin," muttered Yargrave, 
gloomily. "Hark you, Caroline, — 
she may refuse me if she pleases. But 
I am not a man to be baffled. Have 
her I will, by one means or another ; 
—revenge urges me to it almost as 
much as ambition. That girl's thread 
of life has been the dark line in my 
woof— -she has robbed me of fortune- 
she now thwarts me in my career — 
she humbles me in my vanity. But, 
like a hound that has tasted blood, I 
'Will run her down, whatever winding 
she takes!" 

'^ Yargrave, you terrify me ! Reflect ; 
've do not live in an age when 
violence -** 



" Tush ! " interrupted Lumley, with 
one of those dark looks which at 
times, though very rarely, swept away 
all its customary character from that 
smooth, shrewd countenance. "Tush! 
— we live in an age as favourable to 
intellect and to energy as ever was 
painted in romance. I have that faith 
in fortune and myself that I tell you, 
with a prophet's voice, that Evelyn 
shall fulfil the wish of my dying uncle. 
But the bell summons us back." 

On returning to the house, Lord 
Yargrave's valet gave him a letter, 
which had arrived that morning. It 
was from Mr. Gustavus Douce, and 
ran thus : — 



20th, 18— . 



" Fleet Street, — 
"Mt Lord, 
" It is with the greatest regret that 
I apprise you, for Self k Co., that we 
shall not be able in the present state 
of the Money Market to renew your 
Lordship's bill for 10,000/., due the 
28th instant. BespectfuUy calling 
your Lordship's attention to same, 
*' I have the honour to be, 

" For Self & Co., my Lord, 
" Your Lordship's most obedient 
" And most obliged humble Servant, 
" Gustavus Douoe. 
" To the Right Hon. the Lord Yargrave, 

This letter sharpened Lord Yar- 
grave's anxiety and resolve; nay, it 
seemed almost to sharpen his sharp 
features as he muttered sundry de- 
nunciations on Messrs. Douce and Co., 
while arranging his neckcloth at the 
glass. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Sol. " Why. pTeua yoor bonoanble lordildp, tre wtre taUdng here and iher»— this ud 
thftf— Tike Stranger* 



AvsBET had been closeted with Ereiyii 
the whole morning; and, Bimnltaneoas 
with his aniyal, came to her the dcwb 
of the departure of Maltravers : it was 
an intelligence that greatly agitated 
and unnerved her: and, coupling that 
event with his solemn words on the 
previous night, Evelyn asked herself, 
in wonder, what sentiments she could 
have inspired in Maltravers ? Could 
he love herl — her, so young — so in- 
ferior — so uninformed ! — Impossible I 
Alas! — alas I — for Maltravers! his 
genius — his gifts — ^his towering quali- 
ties — all that won the admiration, 
almost the awe, of Evelyn — placed 
him at a distance from her heart ! 
When she asked herself if he loved 
her, she did not ask, even in that 
hour, if she loved him. But even the 
question she did ask, her judgment 
answered erringly in the negative — 
Why should he love, and yet fly her ? 
She understood not his high-wrought 
scruples — his self-dehiding bdief. 
Aubrey was more puzxled than en- 
lightened by his conversation with 
his pupil; only one thing seemed 
certain — ^her delight to return to the 
cottage and her mother. 

Evelyn could not sufficiently recover 
her composure to mix with the party 
below ; and Aubrey, at the sound of 
the second dinner-bell, left her to 
solitude, and bore her excuses to 
Mrs. Merton. 

" Dear me!" said that worthy lady; 
"I am so sorry — I thought Miss 
Cameron looked fatigued at breakfast ; 
and there was something hysterical in 
her spirits; and I suppose the sur- 



prise of your arrival has upset her- 
Caroline, my dear, you had better go 
and see what she would like to have 
taken up te her room — a little soup, 
and the wing of a chicken." 

" My dear," said Mr. Merton, rather 
pompously, " I think it would be but 
a proper respect to Mtes Cameron, if 
you yourself accompanied CazY^ine." 

''I assure you,*' said the curate^ 
alarmed at the avalanche of politeness 
that threatened poor Evelyn, "I 
assure you that Miss Camenm would 
prefer being left alone at present ; as 
you say, Mrs. Merton, her spirits are 
rather agitated.** 

But Mrs. Merton, with a stiding 
bow, had already quitted the room, 
and Canrfine with her. 

"Come back, Sophy { — Cecilia!, come 
back f said Mr. Merton, settling his 
jabot 

" (Ml, dear Evy ! — ^poor dear Bryl— 
Evyisill!" said Sophy; *I may go 
to Evy ! — I must go, papa J* 

" Ko, my dear, yon are too msj\ 
these children are quite spoiled, Mr. 
Aubrey." 

The old man looked at them bene- 
volently, and drew them to his knee; 
and, while Cissy stroked his long 
white hair, and Sophy ran on about 
dear Evy's prettiness and goodness, 
Lord Yargrave sauntered into the 
room. 

On seeing the curate, his frank &ce 
lighted up with surprise and pleasure ; 
he hastened to him, seized him by 
both hands, expressed the most heait- 
felt delight at seeing him, inqnired 
tenderly after Lady Yargrave, and, 
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not till lie iras ont of breath, and 
Mrs. Herton and Caroline returning 
apprised Him of Miss Cameron's indis- 
position, did his rapture Tanish ; and, 
as a moment before he was all joy, so 
now he was all sorrow. 

The dinner passed off dully enough; 
the children, re-admitted to dessert, 
made a little relief to all parties ; and, 
when they and the two ladies went, 
Aubrey himself quickly rose to join 
Evelyn. 

^ Are yon going to Miss Cameroni'' 
said Lord Yargrave ; " pray say how 
imhappy I feel at her illness. I think 
these grapes — ^they are rery fine — 
could not hurt her. May I ask yon 
to present them with my best — ^best 
and most anxious regards? I shall 
be so nneasy till you return. Kow, 
Merton (as the door closed on the 
curate), let 's have another bottle of 
this famons claret ! — Droll old fellow, 
that — quite a character ! " 

*^ He is a great fayourite with Lady 
Yargrare and Miss Cameron, I be- 
lieye,* said Mr. Merton. "A* mere 
Tillage ^priest, I suppose ; no talent, 



no energy — or he could not be a 
curate at that age." 

"Very true; — a shrewd remark. 
The church is as good a profession as 
any other for getting on, if a man has 
any thing in him. I shall live to see 
you a bishop ! " 

Mr. Merton shook his head. 

" Tea, I shall ; though you have 
hitherto disdained to exhibit any one 
of the three orthodox qualifications 
for a mitre." 

" And what are they, my lord ? " 

** Editing a Greek play — writing a 
political pamphlet — and apostatising 
at the proper moment." 

"Ha! ha! your lordship is serere 
on tts." 

** Not I — I often wish I had been 
brought up to the church — famous 
profession, property understood. By 
Jupiter, I should hare been a capital 
bishop!'; 

In his capacity of parson, Mr. Mer- 
ton tried to look grave ; — in his capa^ 
city of a gentlemanlike, liberal fellow, 
he gave up the attempt, and laughed 
pleasantly at the joke of the risingman. 
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CHAPTER VII. . 

<• Will nothlDg plean you ? 

What do you think of tho Court ? '*— Th« Plain Dealer, 



On one Bubject» Aubrey found no 
difficulty in ascertaining Evelyn's 
inshes and condition of mind. The 
experiment of her vlait, so &r as 
Yargrave's hopes were concerned, had 
utterly £iiled; — ^she could not con- 
template the prospect of his alliance, 
and she poured out to the curate, 
frankly and fully, all her desire to 
effect a release from her engagement. 
As it was now settled that she should 
return with Aubrey to Brook Green, 
it was indeed necessary to come to the 
long-delayed understanding with her 
betrothed. Yet this was difficult, for 
he had so little pressed — so distantly 
alluded to — their engagement, that it 
was like a forwardness, an indelicacy 
in Evelyn, to forestall the longed-for, 
yet dreaded explanation. This, how- 
ever, Aubrey took upon himself; and 
at this promise Evelyn felt as the 
slave may feel when the chain is 
stricken off. 

At breakfast, Mr. Aubrey commu- 
nicated to the Mortons Evelyn's inten- 
tion to return with him to Brook 
Green, on the following day. Lord 
Yargrave started — ^bit his lip — ^but 
said nothing. 

Not so silent was Mr. Merton : — 
" Return with you ! my dear Mr. 
Aubrey— -just consider — ^it is impos- 
sible — ^you see Miss Cameron's rank of 
life, her position — so very strange — 
no servants of her own here but her 
woman — ^no carriage even ! You would 
not have her travel in a post-chaise — 
such a long journey ! Lord Yargrave, 
you can never consent to that, I am 
sure 1 " 
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Were it only as Miss Cameron's 
guardian" said Lord Yargrave, 
pointedly, " I should certainly object 
to such a mode of performing such a 
journey. Perhaps Mr. Aubrey means 
to perfect the project by taking two 
outside places on the top of the 
coach 1" 

"Pardon me,'* said the curate, 
mildly, " but I am not so ignorant of 
what is due to Miss Cameron as you 
suppose. Lady Yargrave's carriage, 
which brought me hither, will be no 
unsuitable vehicle for Lady Yargrave's 
daughter ; and Miss Cameron is not, 
I trusty quite so spoilt by all your 
friendly attentions, as to be unable to 
perform a journey of two days, with 
no other protector than myself 

" I forgot Lady Yargrave's carriage, 
or rather I was not aware that you had 
used it, my dear sir," said Mr. Merton. 
** But you must not blame us, if we 
are sorry to lose Miss Cameron so 
suddenly : I was in hopes that ^ou too 
would stay at least a week with us." 

The curate bowed at the rector's 
condescending politeness; and just 
as he was about to answer, Mrs. Merton 
put in — 

" And you see I had set my heart 
on her being Cai'oline's bridesmaid.'' 

Caroline turned pale, and glanced 
at Yargrave, who appeared solely 
absorbed in breaking toast into hk 
tea — a delicacy he had never before 
been known to favour. 

There was an nwkward pause : the 
servant opportunely entered with a 
small parcel of books, a note to 
Mr. Merton, and that most blessed of 
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all blessed things in the countrj^ the 
letter-bag. 

''What is this?" said the rector, 
opening his note ; while Mrs. Merton 
unlocked the bag and dispensed the 
contents; — ^''Left Burleigh for some 
months — a day or two sooner than he 
had expected — excuse French leaye- 
taking — ^return Miss Merton's books 
— much obliged — gamekeeper has 
orders to place the Burleigh preserves 
at my disposal. So we have lost our 
neighbour ! " 

" Did you not know Mr. Maltrarers 
was gone 1 " said Caroline. '' I heard 
so from Jenkins last night; he 
accompanies Mr. Clereland to Paris." 

^* Indeed ! " said Mrs. Merton, open- 
ing her eyes. " What could take liim 
to Paris 1" 

"Pleasure, I suppose," answered 
Caroline. " I 'm sure I should rather 
have wondered what could detain him 
at Burleigh." 

Yargrave was all this while breaking 



open seals, and running his eyes over 
sundry scrawls with the practised 
rapidity of the man of business ; he 
came to the last letter — his counte- 
nance brightened — 

"Royal invitation, or rather com- 
mand, to Windsor," he cried. '* I am 
afraid I, too, must leave you, this 
very day." 

'* Bless me ! " exclaimed Mrs. Mer- 
ton ; f* is that from the king 1 Do let 
me see ! " 

"Not exactly from the king; the 
same thing, though : " and Lord Var- 
grave, carelessly pushing the gracious 
communication towards the impatient 
hand and loyal gaze of Mrs. Merton, 
carefully put the other letters in his 
pocket, and walked musingly to the 
window. 

Aubrey seized the opportunity to 
approach him. ''My lord, can I 
speak with you a few moments 1 " 

" Me ! certainly : will you come to 
my dressing-room ] " 
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CHAPTBE VIII. 



. . . .** There wM never 

Poor gealieauHi had aneh a ■oUen fistime.'* 

Bjubmoxt axd FuncBBB : The Gai4mia, AoA. T. 



" My Lord," said the curate, as Var- 
grave, leaning back in his chair, 
appeared to examine the shape of his 
boots ; while, in reality, his ' sidelong 
looks," not ' of love,* were fixed upon 
his companion — " I need scarcely re- 
fer to the wish of the late lord, your 
uncle, relative to Miss Cameron and 
yourself; nor need I, to one of a 
generous spirit, add, that an engage- 
ment could be only so far binding as 
both the parties, whose happiness it 
concerned, should be willing in proper 
time and season to fulfil it" 

"Sir!" said Vargrave, impatiently 
waving his hand; and, in his irri- 
table surmise of what was to come, 
losing his habitual self-control — **I 
know not what all this has to do with 
you ; surely you trespass upon ground 
sacred to Miss Cameron and myself. 
Whatever you have to say, let me beg 
you to come at once to the point." 

" My lord, I will obey you. Miss 
Cameron — and, I may add, with Lady 
Yargrave's consent — deputes me to 
say that, although she feels compelled 
to decline the honour of your lord- 
ship's alliance, yet, if in any arrange- 
ment of the fortune bequeathed to 
her she could testify to you, my lord, 
her respect and friendship, it would 
afford her the most sincere gratifica- 
tion." 

Lord Vargrave started. 

"Sir," said he, "I know not if I 
am to thank you for this information 
— the announcement of which so 
strangely coincides with your arrival. 



But allow me to say, that there needs 
no ambassador between Miss Cameron 
and myseli It is due, sir, to my 
station, to my relationship, to my 
character of guardian, to my long and 
futhful affection, to all considerations 
which men of the world understand, 
which men of feeling sympathise 
with, to receive from Miss Cameron 
alone the rejection of my suit 1 " 

" Unquestionably JAiaa Cameron 
will grant your lordship the interview 
you have a right to seek ; but pardon 
me, I thought it might save you both 
much pain, if the meeting were pre- 
pared by a third person ; and on any 
matter of business, any atonement to 
your lordship " 

"Atonement! — ^what can atone to 
meV exclaimed Vargrave, as he 
walked to and fro the room in great 
disorder and excitement. " Can yon 
give me back years of hope and 
expectancy — the manhood wasted in 
a vain dream? Had I not been 
taught to look to this reward, should 
I have rejected all occasion — ^whUe 
my youth was not yet all gone, while 
my heart was not yet all occupied — 
to form a suitable alliance 1 Nay, 
should I have indulged in a high and 
stirring career, for which my own 
fortune is by no means qualified? 
Atonement! — atonement! Talk of 
atonement to boys! Sir! I stand 
before you a man whose private 
happiness is blighted, whose public 
prospects are darkened, life wasted, 
fortunes ruined, the schemes of an 
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existence, built ttpen one hope, which 
was lawfully indulged, overthrown ! — 
and you talk to me of atoTiemerU f ** 

Selfish as the nfttnre of this com- 
plaint might he, Aubrey was stmek 
with its jnstice. 

"My lord," ndd he, a little embar- 
TBSsed, " I cannot deny that there is 
truth in much of what you say. 
Alas! it proyes how yain it is for 
man to calculate on the future, 
how unhappily your nnele erred in 
imposing conditions, which theehances 
of life and the caprices of affection 
could at any time dissolve ! But this 
is blame that attaches only to the 
dead : can you blame the living 1 " 

"Sir, I considered myself bound 
by my uncle's prayer to keep my 
liand and heart disengaged, that this 
title — miserable and barren distinc- 
tion though it be ! — ^might, as he so 
ardently desired, descend to Evelyn. 
I had a right to expect similar 
honour upon her side ! " 

" Surely, my lord, you, to whom the 
late lord on his death-bed confided 
all the motives of his conduct and the 
secret of his life, cannot but be aware 
that, while desirous of promoting your 
worldly welfare, and uniting in one 
line, his rank and his fortune, your 
uncle stm had Evelyn's happiness at 
heart as his warmest wish ; you must 
know that, if that happiness were for- 
feited by a marriage with you, the 
marriage became but a secondary con- 
sideration. Lord Vargrave's will in 
itself was a proof of this. He did 
not impose, as an absolute condition, 
upon Evelyn, her union with your- 
self; he did not make the forfeiture 
of her whole wealth the penalty of her 
rejection of that alliance. By the 
definite limit of the forfeit, he inti- 
mated a distinction between a com- 
mand and a desire. And surely, 
when you consider all circumstances, 
you lordship must think that, what 
with that forfeit and the estate settled 
upon the title, your uncle did all that. 



in a worldly point of view, equity, 
and even affection, could exact from 
him." 

Yaigrave emiied bitterly, bat said 
nothing. 

"And if this be doubted, I have 
clearer proof of his intentions. Such 
was his confidence in Lady Yargrave, 
that, in the letter he addressed to her 
before his death, and which I now 
submit to your lordship, you will ob- 
serve that he not only expressly leaves 
it to Lady Yargrave's discretion to 
communicate to Evelyn that history 
of which she is at present ignorant, 
but that he also clearly defines the 
line of conduct he wished to be 
adopted with respect to Evelyn and 
yourself. Permit me to point out 
the passage." 

Impatiently Lord Yargrave ran his 
eye over the letter placed in his hands, 
till he came to these lines : — 

" And if, when she has arrived at 
the proper age to form a judgment, 
Evelyn should decide against Lum- 
ley's claims, you know that on no 
account would I sacrifice her happi- 
ness ; all that I require is, that fair 
play be given to his pretensions — 
due indulgence to the scheme I have 
long had at heart. Let her be brought 
up to consider him her future hus- 
band, let her not be prejudiced against 
him, let her fairly judge for herself, 
when the time arrives." 

"You see, my lord," said Mr. 
Aubrey, as he took back the letter, 
" that this letter bears the same date 
as your uncle's will. What he desired 
has been done. Be just, my lord — ^be 
just, and exonerate us all from blame : 
who can dictate to the affections ? " 

" And I am to understand that I 
have no chance, now or hereafter, of 
obtaining the affections of Evelyn? 
Surely, at your age, Mr. Aubrey, you 
cannot encourage the heated romance 
common to all girls of Evelyn's age. 
Persons of our rank do not marry 
like the Corydon and Phillis of a pas- 
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toral. At my yean, I nerer vas fool 
enough to expect that I Bhould inBpire 
a girl of Beventeen with what is called 
a paeaionate attachment. But happy 
marriages are based upon suitable 
circumstances, mutual knowledge and 
indulgence, respect, esteem. Come, 
sir, let me hope yet — let me hope 
that, on the same day, I may congra- 
tnlate you on your prefennent and you 
may congratulate me upon my 
marriage." 

Yargraye said this with a cheerful 
and easy smile ; and the tone of his 
voice was that of a man who wished 



to convey serious meaning in a jesting 
accent 

Hr, Aubrey, meek as he was, felt 
the insult of the hinted bribe, and 
coloured with a resentment no sooner 
excited than checked. " Excuse me, 
my lord, I have now said all— the rest 
had better be left to your ward her- 
self." 

''Be it so, sir. I will ask you, 
then, to convey my request to Evelyn 
to honour me with a last and parting: 
interview." 

Yargrave flung himself on his chair, 
and Aubrey left him^ 
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CHAPTER IX. 
*• Thuf airy Strephon tuned hia lyra.'*— Shsmbtoitx. 



Ih his meeting with Evelyn, Yargrave 
certainly exerted to the utmost all his 
ability and all his art He felt that 
violence, that sarcasm, that selfish 
complaint would not avail, in a man 
who was not loved, — though they are 
often admirable cards in the hands of 
a man who is. As his own heart was 
perfectly untouched in the matter, 
except by rage and disappointment — 
feelings which with him never lasted 
very long — ^he could play coolly his 
losing game. His keen and ready 
intellect taught him that all he could 
now expect was to bequeath senti- 
ments of generous compassion, and 
friendly interest ; to create a £ftVour<» 
able impression, which he might 
hereafter improve; to reserve, in 
short, some spot of vantage-ground 
in the country, from which he was to 
affect to withdraw all his forces. He 
had known, in his experience of 
women, which, whether as an actor 
or a spectator, was large and various 
•—though not among very delicate 
and refined natures — that a lady often 
takes a fancy to a suitor afler she has 
rejected him ; that, precisely because 
she has once rejected, she ultimately 
accepts him. And even this chance 
was, in circumstances so desperate, 
not to be neglected. He assumed, 
therefore, the countenance, the pos- 
tures, and the voice of heart-broken 
hut submissive despair ; he affected a 
nobleness and magnanimity in his 
grief, which touched Evelyn to the 
quick, and took her by surprise. 

''It is enough," said he, in sad 
and faltering accents; quite enough 



me, — ^that I should fiiil in rendering 
you happy: say no more, Evelyn, 
say no more ! Let me spare you, at 
least, the pain your generous nature 
must feel in my anguish — I resign all 
pretensions to your hand: you are 
free ! — ^may you be happy ! " 

" Oh, Lord Vargrave! oh, Lumley !" 
said Evelyn, weeping, and moved by 
a thousand recollections of early years. 
" If I could but prove in any other 
way my grateful sense of your merits 
— your too-partial appreciation of me 
— ^my regard for my lost benefjactor — 
then, indeed, nor till then, could I be 
happy. Oh ! that this wealth, so 
little desired by me, had been more 
at my disposal; but, as it is, the day 
that sees me in possession of it, shall 
see it placed under your disposition, 
your control. This is but justice — 
common justice to you ; you were the 
nearest relation of the departed. I 
had no claim on him — ^none, but 
affection. Affection 1 and yet I dis- 
obey him ! " 

There was much in all this that 
secretly pleased Vargrave; but it 
only seemed to redouble his grief. 

"Talk not thus, my ward, my 
friend — ^ah ! still my friend," said he, 
putting his handkerchief to his eyes. 
" I repine not ; — I am more than satis- 
fied. Still let me preserve my privi- 
lege of guardian, of adviser — a pri- 
vilege dearer to me than all the wealth 
of the Indies ! " 

Lord Vargrave had some faint sus- 
picion that Legard had created an 
undue interest in Evelyn's heart; 
and on this point he delicately and 
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replies convinced him that if Evelyn 
had conceived any prepossession for 
Legard, there had not been time or 
opportunity to ripen it into deep at- 
tachment. Of Maltravers he had 
no fear. The habitual self-control of 
that reserved personage deceived him 
partly ; and his low opiskm of man- 
kind deceived him still more. For, 
if there had been any love between 
MaltraverB and Evelyn, why should 
the former not have stood his ground, 
and declared his suit 1 Liimley would 
have "bah'd" and **pi»k'd'* at the 
thought of any pmictiliooi regard 
for engagements so csasily broken, 
having power eithw to eheck pas- 
sion for beaaty, or to restrain self- 
interest in the ehase of an heiress. 
He had known HaltRivers ambitious ; 
and with him, ambition and self-in- 
terest meant the same. Thus, by the 
very fineMe of his character^^while 
Yargrave, ever with the worldly, was 
a keen and almost infellible observer 
— 'With natures of a more refinod, or 
a higher order, he alMrays missed the 
mark by overshooting. Besides, had 
a suspicion of Maltravers ever crossed 
him, Caroline's eommunicationswould 
have dispelled it. It was more strange 
that Caroline should have be^i blind ; 
nor would she have been so, had she 
been less absorbed in her own schemes 
and destinies. All her usual pene- 
tration had of late settled in self; 
and an uneasy feeling — half arising 
from conscientious reluctance to aid 
Vargrave*8 olyects — half from jealous 
irritation at the thought of Targrave's 
marr}'ing another — had prevented 
her from seeking any very intimate 
or confidential communication with 
Evelyn herself. 

The dreaded conference was over ; 
Evelyn parted from Vargrave with 
the very feelings he had calculated on 
exciting ; — the moment he ceased to 
be her lover, her old childish regard 
for him recommenced. She pitied 
his dejection— she respected his ge- 



nerosity — she was deeply grateful for 
his forbearance. But still — still she 
was free; and her heart bounded 
within her at the thought. 

Meanwhile, Yargrave, after his 
sdf mn fiurewell to Evelyn, retreated 
again to his own room, where he re- 
mained till his post-horses arrived. 
Then, descending into the drawing- 
room, he was jrfeafed to taA neither 
Aubrey nor Evelyn there. He knew 
that mu«h affectation would be thrown 
away upon Mr. and Mr& JKerton ; he 
thanked th«m for thtir ho^italify, 
with grave and brief eordiahty, and 
then tnmed to CwAva», who slood 
apart by the window. 

" All is up with mc at pteseni^'' he 
whispered. " I leave yim, Ganj^e, 
in antioipation of fortune, ronk^ and 
prosperity; that is «ame comfort. 
For myself, I see«on]y difficulties^ em- 
barrassm^Qty and poverty in the 
future ; but I dei^ond of nothing—- 
hereafter you may serve me, as I have 
served you. Adieu \ ■■ I have been 
advising Caroline not to spoil D<^- 
more, Mrs. Merton ; he is conceited 
enough already. Qood-1^ ! Ood blesa 
you ail! — love to your little girUL 
Let me know If I can serve yon in 
any way, Merton-^good-by again !'^ 
And thus, sentence by sentence, Yar- 
grave talked himself into his eanif^. 
As it drove by the drawing-^oom 
windows, he saw CuroUne standing 
motionless where he had left her: he 
kissed his hand*— her eyes were fixed 
mournfully on his. Hard, wa3n'ard, 
and worldly, as Caroline Merton was, 
Yargrave was yet not worthy of the 
affection he had inspired; for she 
could fed, and he could not; — ^the 
distinction, perhaps, between the 
sexes. And there still stood Caroline 
Merton, recalling the last tones of 
that indifferent voice, till she felt her 
hand seized, and turned round to see 
Lord Doltimore, and smile upon the 
happy lover, penuaded that he was 
adored I 
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CHAPTER L 

* * « '( TI)i8 ancient city. 

How wanton sits she amidst Nature's smiles I 

* * * Yaxions nations meet. 

As in the sea, yet not confined in space. 

But streaming freely through the spacious streets.**— Yoinro. 

* * *» His teeth he still did grind. 

And grimly gnash, threatening revenge in vain.**— Spbnsbr. 



* Paris is a delightful place— that is 
allowed by all. It is delightful to 
the joung, to the gay, to the idle ; to 
the litenuy lion, who likes to be 
petted; to the wiser epicure, who 
indulges a more justifiable appetite. 
It is delightful to ladies, who i^sh to 
live at their ease, and buy beautiful 
caps; delightful to philanthropists, 
who wish for listeners to schemes of 
colonising the moon: delightful to 
the haunters of balls, and ballets, and 
little theatres, and superb cafSs, where 
men with beards of all sizes and 
shapes scowl at the English, and 
involve their intellects in the fascinat- 
ing game of dominoes. For these, 
and for many others, Paris is delight- 
fuL I say nothing against it. But, 
for my own part, I would rather live 
in a garret in London, than in a 
palace in the ChauaaSe cP AruUn. — 
Chaeun d 9on mauvaia gc^tL 

" I don't like the streets, in which 
I cannot walk but in the kennel : I 
don't like the shops, that contain 



nothing except what 's at the window : 
I don't like the houses like prisons, 
which look upon a court-yard : I 
don't like the heauz jardins, which 
grow no plants save a Cupid in 
plaster : I don't like the wood fires, 
which demand as many peUU soina as 
the women, and which warm no part 
of one but one's eyelids : I don't like 
the language, with its strong phrases 
about nothing, and vibrating like a 
pendulum between ' rapture ' and ' deso- 
lation ;' I don't like the accent, which 
one cannot get, without speaking 
through one's nose : I don't like the 
eternal fuss and jabber about books 
without nature, and revolutions with- 
out fruit : I have no sympathy with 
tales that turn on a dead jackass ; 
nor with constitutions that give the 
ballot to the representatives, and 
withhold the sufih^TC from the people : 
neither have I much fiuith in that 
enthusiasm for the beaux carta, which 
shows its produce in execrable 
music, detesiable pictures, abominable 
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sculpture, and a droll something that 
I believe the French call poktby. 
Dancing and cookery — these are the 
arts the French excel in, I grant it ; 
and excellent things they are; but 
oh, England ! oh, Germany ! you need 
not be jealous of your rival ! " 

These are not the author's remarks 
— ^he disowns them; they were Mr. 
Cleveland's. He was a prejudiced 
man; — Maltravers'was more liberal, 
but then Maltravers did not pretend 
to be a wit. 

Maltravers had been several weeks 
in the city of cities, and now he had 
his apartments in the gloomy bat 
interesting Faubourg St. Germains, 
all to himself For Cleveland, having 
attended eight days at a sale, and 
having moreover ransacked all the 
curiosity-shops, and shipped off 
bronzes, and cabinets, and Genoese 
silks, and objets de vertu, enough to 
have half furnished Fonthill, had 
fulfilled his mission, and returned to 
his villa. Before the old gentleaaa 
went, he flattered himself that change 
of air and scene had already been 
servieeable to his friend; and that 
time wonld work a eomplete core 
upon that commonest of all maladiefl, 
an unrequited 3M8BkMi, or a& ill- 
plaeed caprice. 

Maltravers, indeed, in the habit of 
conquering, as well as of ooneealing 
emotion, vigorously and earnestly 
strove to dethrone the image thai; 
had usurped his heart. Still vein of 
his self-command, and still worship- 
ping his favourite virtue of Fortitode, 
and his delusive philosophy of the 
calm Golden Mean, he would not 
weakly indulge the passion, while he 
had so sternly fled from its object. 
But yet the imi^ of Evelyn pursued 
— it haunted him ; it eacme on him 
unawares — ^in solitude — in crowds. 
That smile so cheering, yet so soft, 
that ever had power to chase awmy 
the shadow from hits soul ; tiiat 
youthfiil and Inxurions bloom of pure 



and eloquent thoughts, which was as 
the blossom of genius before its frmt^ 
bitter as well as sweet, is bom — ^ihat 
rare union of quick feeling and serene 
temper, which forms the very ideal 
of what we dream of in the mistress, 
and exact from the wife; all, even 
more, far more, than the exquisite 
form and the delicate graces of the 
less durable beauty, returned to him, 
after every struggle with himself: 
and time only seemed to grave^ in 
deeper if more latent folds of his 
heart, the ineradicable impression. 

Maltravers renewed his acquaint- 
ance with some persons not unfamiliar 
to the reader. 

Valerie de Yentadour. — How many 
recollections of the furer days of 
life were eonnected with that name ! 
Preeisely as she had never reached to 
his love, but only excited his fancy 
(the fancy of twenty-two !), had her 
image always retained a pleasant and 
grateful hue ; it was blended with 'no 
deep sorrow^^no stem regret — no 
dark lemoi n e **no hauntii^ «*»«»*fL 

They met agnia. Madame ds Vea- 
tadeur wia still beantifiil, and stiSi 
admixed — ^perhaps mom admixed Uaa 
ever: for to the gnat^ fashion and 
celebrity bring a aeoend and yet mane 
popnbr yooth. Birt MaltBaver% if 
rejoieed to see how gently Time had 
dealt with the fiur Prandtwonaan, 
was yet more pleased to sead in ker 
flne features a more seraie and eon- 
tented expression than tiwy had 
formertywom. Yaleriede Yentadoar 
had preceded her younger admirer 
through the '^nnnsaiis or inwm^ 
she had learned the real objeeta of 
being ; she distingnidied belwaen ibe 
Actual and the Visionary — ^the Shadaw 
and the Substaneei; she had aoqaixed 
content for the pittseat, and loolcad 
with qaiet hope towards the Intoiv. 
Her character wia atiU afM^tleas; or, 
rather, every year of temptaiien and 
trial had given it a fiiiTer Inatre. 
Love, that might hate ruined, 
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ono0 Bnbdaod, preBerved her from all 
after danger. Tlie fiiEt meeting be- 
tween KaltntBrs ud Yaierie waa, it 
is trae, one of some embarnssmeDft 
sad reaerre: nfit bo the secoad. Thejr 
did bitt enefl^ asd that sUgfatly, 
recur to Hm pafii: and from that 
moment, aa by a tacit understanduigj 
true fri^idahip bet«iaen them dated. 
NMther Mt mertified to Bee that an 
illusian had passed away — ^thej ware 
no lon^cer the same in eaeh other's 
ejea. Both might be improved^ and 
were so; bat the Valerie and the 
Ernest of ISTapleB were as things dead 
and gone! Perhaps Valerie's heart 
waB even more reoojMiled to the eure 
of its fiolb aiMi luxurious malady by 
the reMwai <^ their aognaintanott 
The o>atat« and experieoced reasoner, 
in whom eathuaiaBia had undergone 
its isnal change, wiih the calm brow 
and eommanding aspei^ of aober 
manhood, wab a being so different 
from the romantic boy, now to the 
actual world of ciriiified toils and 
pieasures — fresh from the adventures 
of Eastern wanderings, and fail of 
golden dreatns of poetry before it 
seittles mto authorship or action 1 
She missed the brilliaiit errors — the 
daring aapicaUons — evien the ani- 
mated geatjores and ea^er eloquence 
— ^that had interested and enamoured 
her in the loiterer by the shores of 
Baiae, or amiifet the tomblike cham- 
bers of Pompeii. For the Maltravers 
now before her — wiser — better — 
nobler — even handsomer than of yore 
{for he was one whom manhood be- 
eaflne better than youth) — the French- 
woaatt oould at any period ha^e felt 
fnendship without danger. It seemed 
to her, not aa it reaUy waa, the natural 
deoehfmufU, but the very contraat, 
of the ardent, rariable, imaginative 
W> by whose aide she had gazed at 
night on the moonlit waters and rosy 
«kieB of the sofit Parthenopo ! How 
does time, after long absence, bring 
to us such eontiaste Vtwoen the one 



we remember and the one we seel 
And what a melancholy mockery 
does it seem of our own vain hearts^ 
dreaming of impreasions never to be 
ehaoiged, and afiections that never 
can grow cool 1 

And now, aa they conversed with 
all the ease of cordial and guileless 
firiendship, how did Valerie rejoice in 
secret that upon that friendship there 
rested no blot of shame! and that 
she had not foifeitod those conso- 
lations for a home without love, whi(^ 
had at last settled into cheerful nor 
unhallowed resignation — conaolaiions 
only to be found in the conscience 
aad the pride 1 

Monsieur de Ventadour had not 
altered, except that his nose was 
longer, and that he now wore a 
peruque ia full curl, in&tead of his 
own straight hair. But, somehow or 
other — perhaps by the mere charm of 
custom — he had grown more pleasing 
in Valerie's eyes; habit had recon- 
ciled her to his foibles, defidenclei% 
and faults ; and, by companson with 
others, she could better appreciatp 
his good qualities, such as they were-^ 
generofdty, good-tomper, good-nature, 
and unbounded indulgence to herself 
Husband and wife have so many in- 
terests in common, that, when they 
have jogged on through theups-andr 
downs of life a sufficient time, the 
leash which at first galled often grows 
easy and familiaff'; and unless the 
temper, or rather the disposition and 
the heart, of either be inaufferable^ 
wfaatwaaoBce a grievous yoke becomes 
but a companionable tie. Aad for 
the- rest, Valerie, now that sentiment 
and &ncy were sobered down, could 
take pleasure in a thousand things 
which her pining affections once, as 
it were, overlooked and overshot. 
&he could feel grateful for all the 
advantages her station and wealth 
procured her ; she could euU the rosea 
in her reach, without sighing for the 
amaranths of Eivsium. 
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If the great have more temptations 
than those of middle life, and if their 
senses of enjoyment become more 
easily pampered into 'a sickly apathy ; 
so at least (if they can once outlive 
satiety) they have many more re- 
sources at their command. There is 
a great deal of justice in the old line, 
displeasing though it be to those who 
think of love in a cottage, " 'tis best 
repenting in a coach and six!" If 
among the Eupatrids, the Well Bom, 
there is le«s love in wedlock, less 
quiet happiness at home, still they 
are less chained each to each — they 
have more independence, both the 
woman and the man — and occupations 
and the solace without can be so 
easily obtained! Madame de Yen- 
tadour, in retiring from the mere 
frivolities of society — ^from crowded 
rooms, and the inane talk and hollow 
smiles of mere acquaintanceship- 
became more sensible of the pleasures 
that her refined and elegant Intellect 
could derive from art and talent, and 
the communion of friendship. She 
drew around her the most cultivated 
minds of her time and country. Her 
abilities, her wit, and her conver- 
sational graces, enabled her not only 
to mix on equal terms with the most 
eminent, but to amalgamate and 
blend the varieties of talent into har- 
mony. The same persons, when met 
elsewhere, seemed to have lost their 
charm: under Valerie's roof every 
one breathed a congenial atmosphere. 
And music and letters, and all that 
can refine and embellish civilised life, 
contributed their resources to this 
gifted and beautiful woman. And 
thus she found that the mind has 
excitement and occupation, as well as 
the heart ; and, unlike the latter, the 
culture we bestow upon the first ever 
yields us its return. We talk of 
education for the poor, but we forget 
how much it is needed by the rich. 
Valerie was a living instance of the 
advantages to women of knowledge 



and intellectual resources. By them 
she had purified her &ncy — ^by thent 
she had conquered discontent — ^by 
them she had grown reconciled to 
life, and to her lot ! When the heavy- 
heart weighed down the one scale, it 
was the mind that restored the 
balance. 

The spells of Madame de Ventadour 
drew Maltravers into this charmed 
circle of all that was highest, puresty 
and most ^ted in the society of 
Paris. There he did not meet, as 
were met in the times of the old 
rSffime, sparkling abb^s intent upon 
intrigues; or amorous old dowagersir 
eloquent on Rousseau; or powdered 
courtiers, uttering epigrams against 
kings and religions — straws that fore- 
told the w^iirlwind. Paul Courier 
was right! Frenchmen sre French- 
men still, they are full of fine phrases^ 
and theirthoughtssmell of the theatre; 
they mistake foil for diamonds, the 
Grotesque for the Natural, the £xag- 
gyrated for the Sublime : — but still, i 
say, Paul Courier was right : there is 
more honesty now in a single &€mIo99 
in Paris, than there was in all France 
in the days of Voltaire ! Vast interests, 
and solemn causes are no longer 
tossed about like shuttlecocks on the 
battledores of empty tongues. In the 
bauleversemerU of Revolutions, the 
French have fallen on their feet I 

Meeting men of all parties and alt 
classes, Maltravers was struck witb 
the heightened tone of public morals, 
the earnest sincerity of feeling which 
generally pervaded all, as compared 
with his first recollections of the 
Parisians. He saw that true elenaents 
for national wisdom were at work, 
though he saw also that there was no 
country in which their operations 
would be more liable to disorder, 
more slow and irregular in their 
results. The French are like the 
Israelites in the Wilderness, when, 
according to a Hebrew tradition, every 
morning they seemed on the rerge of 
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Pisgah, and erery evening they were 
as far from it as ever. Bat still time 
rolls on, the pilgrimage draws to its 
close, and the Canaan must come at 
last! 

At Valerie's honse, Maltravers once 
more met the De Montaignes. It was 
a painful meeting, for they thought of 
Cesarini when they met. 

It is now time to return to that 
unhappy man. Cesarini had been 
remoYed from England, when Mal- 
trayers quitted it after Lady Florence's 
death ; and Maltravers had thought 
it best to acquaint De Montaigne with 
all the circumstances that had led to 
his affliction. The pride and the 
honour of the high-spirited French- 
man were deeply shocked by the tale 
of fraud and guilt, softened as it was ; 
but the sight of the criminal, his 
awful punishmenty merged every 
other feeling in compassion. Placed 
under the care of the most skilful 
practitioners in Paris, great hopes of 
Cesarini's recovery had been at first 
entertained. Nor was it long, indeed, 
before he appeared entirely restored ; 
so far as the external and superficial 
tokens of sanity could indicate a cure. 
He testified complete consciousness 
of the kindness of his relations, and 
clear remembrance of the past : but 
to the incoherent ravings of delirium, 
&n intense melancholy, still more 
deplorable, succeeded. In this state, 
however, he became once more the 
inmate of his brother-in-law's house ; 
and, though avoiding all society, 
except that of Teresa, whose affec- 
tionate nature never wearied of its 
cares, he resumed many of his old 
occupations. Again he appeared to 
take delight in desultory and un- 
profitable studies, and in the cultiva- 
tion of that luxury of solitary men, 
" the thankless muse." By shunning 
all topics connected with the gloomy 
cause of his affliction, and talking 
father of the sweet recollections of 
Italy and childhood than of more 



recent events, his sister was enabled 
to soothe the dark hour, and preserve- 
some kind of influence over the ill- 
fated man. One day, however, there 
fell into his hands an English news- 
paper, which was full of the praises of 
Lord Yargrave; and the article, in 
lauding the peer, referred to hl» 
services as the commoner Lumley 
Ferrers. 

This incident, slight as it appeared,, 
and perfectly untraceable by his rela- 
tions, produced a visible efifect on. 
Cesarini; and three days afterwards 
he attempted his own life. The 
failure of the attempt was followed 
by the fiercest paroxysms. His dis- 
ease returned in all its dread force ; 
and it became necessary to place him 
under yet stricter confinement than 
he had endured before. Again, about 
a year from the date now entered 
upon, he had appeared to recover; 
and again he was removed to De 
Montaigne's house. His relations 
were not aware of the influence which 
Lord Vargrave's name exercised over 
Cesarini ; in the melancholy tale com- 
municated to them by Maltravers, 
that name had not been mentioned. 
If Maltravers had at one time enter- 
tained some vague suspicions thai 
Lumley had acted a treacherous pari 
with regard to Florence, those suspir 
cions had long since died away for 
want of confirmation ; nor did he 
(nor did therefore the De Monttdgnes) 
connect Lord Yargrave with the 
affliction of Cesarini. De Montaigne 
himself, therefore, one day at dinner, 
alluding to a question of foreign 
politics which had been debated thai 
morning in the Chamber, and in 
which he himself had taken an active 
part, happened to refer to a speech 
of Yargrave's upon the subject, which 
had made some sensation abroad, a» 
well as at home. — Teresa asked inno- 
cently who Lord Yargrave was 1 and 
De Montaigne, well acquainted with 
the biography of the principal English 
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•totesmen, replied, that he had oem- 
nenoed hU career aaMr. Ferrers, and 
reminded Teresa that the/ had onoe 
been introduced to him in Paria. 
Cettrini suddenly pom and left the 
room; his abscaoe ms not noted — 
for his comings and goings were ever 
strange and fitfiiL Teresa soon after- 
wards quitted the aparUuent with her 
ehildren, and De Montaigne, who was 
lather fiitigued by the exertloiis and 
czeitement of the moming^ irtcetdied 
himaeif in hia ehair to c^foy a short 
Mito. Ho WIS suddenly awakened 
by a feeling of pain and snfiEoeftkion — 
awakened in time to atruggle agunst 
a BtroBg gripe that had &Btened itsdf 
ai his tiiuxNit. The room was darkened 
la the growing fdiadea oC the evening ; 
and, bat for the glittering and savage 
eyes that were fixed on him, he could 
seareely disoem his aiwaihmt He at 
length succeeded, howerer, in fredng 
himiMlf^ and easting the intended 
amtflsiB on the gronad. He shouted 
ifa asaistaaoe; and the lights, borne 
by the eorants who mshed into the 
room, revealed to him the &ee of Ms 
brother-inrlaw 1 Cesarim, though is 
strong convulsions, still uttered eries 
and imprecations of revenge; he 
denouttced De Mentaigne ae a traitor 
and a murderer I In the dark eon- 
lasion of his mind, he had mistakea 
the guardian for the distant foe, whose 
name suffioed to eonjuve up the 
phantoms of the dead, and plunge 
reason into fury. 

lb was now clear that there was 
danger sad death in Cesariai's disease. 
His madness was pronounced to be 
capable of no certain and permsaent 
enre : he was placed at a new aeyhim 
(the fiaperiatendeats of whieh were 
celebrated for humanity as well as 
skill), a little distance from Yersaillea, 
aad there hestili nmained. Recently 
his lueid intervals had bucome moi« 
frequent and prolonged; but trifles 
thjufc spmag from his own mind, and 
which no ease could prevent or detect, 



sufficed to renew his calamity in all 
its fierceness. At such times ke re- 
quired the most unreiazing vigilanee ; 
for his madness ever took an alarmiag 
and ferocious character ; and had he 
boMi 1^ unshackled, iiie boldest and 
stoutest of the keepers would have 
dreaded to enter hia eeU imannady or 
alone. 

What made thedisesae <^ the mnd 
appear moreraelaoeholyandooafinDed 
wasi» thataU this time the finameseenMd 
to inerease in health aad streagth. 
This is not aa umsommaa oaee kt 
instaBtees of mania-— and it is geaeimUy 
the worst 8yu4>ton. In earlier yoatli^ 
Oesarini hid been delicate even to 
effemiaa^ ; but now his proportioBB 
were enlsi^^—^aa fimn (though atUI 
lean sad spare) museular and figomaoB 
— as if in the torpor which nsnally 
Sttoeeeded to his bumts of frenzy^ the 
animal portion gained by tiie repose 
Off dSeorgaaiHation of the loteileetQaL 
When in his better and calmer naoMhi 
in which indeed none bat the ejcpeti- 
eaeed could have detected his malady 
— books made his chi^ delight. But 
then he eomplained bitterly, if bri«flyy 
of the eonlinemait he eniorddr-Mtf 
the iajttstiee be sabred; and ae^ 
shunning all oompankms, hewaULud 
gioonuly amidBt the gfouads that 
surrounded that House of Woe;, his 
unseeik guardians beheld him dezieb- 
ing his hauls, as at aMue visiaaaiy 
enemy; or overheani him aeaaae 
seme phantom of his braia of the 
tonaeats he endured. 

Though the reader can detoei ia 
Lumley Ferrers the cause of the 
fren!^, and the object of the impoeea' 
tion, it waa net so with the I>e Jftoib- 
taignes, nor with thepaticeafh ke^ers 
aad physicians; lor ia his AJit^n^ 
he seldom or never gave name to the 
shadows that he invoked — not ev«ea 
to that of Florence. It is, indeed, a» 
uausual charaeterietie of madnesa to 
shun, as by a kind of cunning, aU 
meatioa of the names of those liy 
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whom the madness has been caused. 
It is as if the Unfortunates imagined 
that the madness might be undis- 
covered, if the images connected with 
it were unbetrayed. 

Such, at this time, was the wretched 
state of the man, whose talents had 
promised a fair and honourable career, 
had it not been the wretched tendency 
of his mind, from boyhood upward, to 
pamper erery unwholesome and un- 
hallowed feeling as a token of the 
exuberance of genius. DeMontaigne, 
though he touched as lightly as 
possible upon this dark domestic 
calamity in his first, communications 
with Maltravers, whose conduct in 
that melancholy tale of crime and 
woe had, he conceived, been stamped 
with generosity and. feeling, — still 
betrayed emotions that told how 
much his peace, had been embittered. 

" I seek to console Teresa,!' said he, 
turning, awa^ his manly head, '* and 
to point out all the blessings yet left 
to her ; but that brother so beloved^ 
from whom so much was so vainly 
expected ! — still ever and ever, though 
she strives to conceal it from me, this 
affliction comes back to her, and 
poisons cTery thought 1 Oh! better 
a thousand times that he had died! 
When reason, sense, almost the soul, 
are dead — hov daik and fiend-like is 
the life that remains behind! And 
if it should he in the blood— if Teresa's 
children — dreadful thought ! ** 

De Hontaigne ceased, thoroughly 



" Do not, my dear friend, so fear- 
fully exaggerate your misfortune, 
great as it is ; Cesarini's disease evi- 
dently arose from no physical con- 
formation — it was but the crisis, the 
devdopment, of a long-contracted 
malady of mind — passions, morbidly 
indulged — the peasoning faculty, ob- 
stinaidy neglected — and yet too he 
may recover. The farther memory 
recedes from the shock he has sus- 
tained, the better the chance that hifl 
mind will regain its tone." 

De Montaigne wrung his friend*fi 
hand — 

" It is strange that from you should 
come sympathy and comfort! — ^yon 
whom he so injured ! — ^you whom his 
follj or his crime drove from your 
proud career, .and your native soil ! 
But Providence will yet, I trust, 
redeem the evil of its erring creature^ 
and I shall yet live to see yon restored 
to hope and home, a happy husbandy 
an honoured citizen : till then, I feel 
as if the curse lingered upon my 
race." 

" Speak not thus — whatever my 
destiny, I have recovered from thid 
wound; and still, De Montaigne, I 
find in life ^at suffering succeeds to 
suiTering, and disappointment to dls* 
appointment, as wave to wave. To 
endure is the only philosophy — to 
believe that we shall live again in 8 
brighter planet, is the only hope that 
our reason should accept, from our 
desires." 
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** MoBstra eyenemnt mlhl, 
Introit in aedes ater alienus oanfi^ 
Anffiiis per impluvium decidit de tegiUJf» 
Gallina cecinit ! "— Tkrcnt.* 



With his oonstitntional strengtli of 
mind, and conformably with his ac- 
quired theories, Maltravers continued 
to struggle against the latest stnd 
strongest passion of his life. It might 
be seen in the paleness of his brow, 
and that nameless expression of suf- 
fering which betrays itself in the lines 
about the mouth, that his health was 
affected by the conflict within him ; 
and many a sudden fit of absence and 
abstraction, many an impatient sigh, 
followed by a forced and unnatural 
gaiety, told the observant Yalerie 
that "he was the prey of a sorrow he 
was too proud to disclose. He com- 
pelled himself, however, to take, or 
to affect, an interest in the singular 
phenomena of the social state around 
him ; phenomena that, in a happier 
or serener mood, would indeed have 
suggested no ordinary food for con- 
jecture and meditation. 

The state of visible tranaition is the 
state of nearly all the enlightened 
communities in Europe. But no- 
where is it so pronounced as in 
that country which may be called 
the Heart of European Civilisation. 
There, all, to which the spirit of 
society attaches itself, appears broken, 
vague, and half developed — the An- 
tique in ruins, and the New not formed. 
It is, perhaps, the only country in 
which the Constructive principle has 



* Prodigies haTB ooourred; a strange 
black dog oame into the house; a snake 
glided from the tiles, through the court ; 
the hen crowed. 



not kept pace with the Destmctive. 
The Has Been is blotted out — ^the 
To Be is as the shadow of a far land 
in a mighty and perturbed sea.i- 

Maltravers, who for several years 
had not examined the progress of 
modem literature, looked with mingled 
feelings of surprise, distaste, and occa- 
sional and most reluctant admiration, 
on the various works which the suc- 
cessors of Yoltaire and Rousseau have 
produced, and are pleased to call the 
offspring of Truth united to Romance. 

Profoundly versed in the mechanism 
and elements of those masterpieces of 
Germany and England, from which 
the French have borrowed so largely^ 
while pretending to be original, Mal- 
travers was shocked to see the oionaters 
which these Frankensteins had created 
from the relics and offal of the holiest 
sepulchres. The head of a g^iant on 
the limbs of a dwarf — incon^^mous 
members jumbled together — parts iisur 
and beautiful — ^the whole a hideous 
distortion ! 

" It may be possible," said he to 
De Montaigne, " that these works are 
admired and extolled ; but how they 
can be vindicated by the examples of 
Shakspeare and Goethe, or even of 
Byron, who redeemed poor and melo- 
dramatic conceptions with a manly 
vigour of execution, an energy and 



f The reader will remember that thi 
remarks were written long before the laat 
French Revolution, and when the dynasty of 
Louis Philippe was generally coasidered 
most secure. 
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completeness of purpose that Dryden 
himself never surpassed, is to me 
utterly inconceiyable." 

"I allow that there is a strange 
mixture of fustian and maudlin in 
all these things/' answered De Mon- 
taigne ; " but thej are but the wind- 
Mis of trees that may bear rich fruit 
in due season ; meanwhile, any new 
school is better than eternal imitations 
of the old. As for critical vindications 
of the works themselves, the age that 
produces the phenomena is never the 
age to classify and analyse them. We 
have had a deluge, and now new 
creatures spring from the new soil." 

" An excellent simile : they come 
forth from slime and mud — ^fetid and 
crawling — ^unformed and monstrous. 
I grant exceptions ; and even in the 
New School, as it is called, I can 
admire the real genius — ^the vital and 
creative power of Victor Hugo. But 
oh, that a nation which has known a 
Gomeille should ever spawn forth a 
* * * * 1 And with these ricketty 
and drivelling abortions — all having 
followers and adulators — ^your Public 
can still bear to be told that they 
have improved wonderfully on the 
day when they gave laws and models 
to the literature of Europe ; — they can 
bear to hear ***** proclaimed a 
sublime genius in the same circles 
which sneer down Voltaire ! ** 

Voltaire is out of fiishion in France, 
but Rousseau still maintains his in- 
fluence, and boasts his imitators. 
Rousseau was the worse man of the 
two ; perhaps he was also the more 
dangerous writer. But his reputation 
is more durable, and sinks deeper 
into the heart of his nation ; and the 
danger of his unstable and capricious 
doctrines has passed away. In Voltaire 
we behold the &te of all writers purely 
destructive ; their uses cease with the 
evils they denounce. But Rousseau 
sought to construct as well as to 
destroy; and though nothing could 
well be more absurd than his con- 



structions, still man loves to look 
back and see even delusive images — 
castles in the air — ^reared above the 
waste where cities have been. Rather 
than leave even a burial-ground to 
solitude, we populate it with ghosts. 

By degrees, however, as he mastered 
all the features of the French litera- 
ture, Maltravers became more tolerant 
of the present defects, and more hope- 
ful of the future results. He saw, in 
one respect, that that literature carried 
with it its own ultimate redemption. 

Its general characteristic — contra- 
distinguished from the literature of 
the old French classic school — ^is to 
take the heart for its study ; to bring 
the passions and feelings into action, 
and let the Within have its record 
and history as well as the Without. 
In all this, our contemplative analyst 
began to allow that the French were 
not &r wrong when they contended 
that Shakspeare made the fountain of 
their inspiration — a fountain which 
the majority of our later English 
Fictionists have neglected. It is not 
by a story woven of interesting inci- 
dents, relieved by delineations of the 
externals and sur&ce of character, 
humorous phraseology, and every- 
day ethics, that Fiction achieves its 
grandest ends. 

In the French literature, thus cha- 
ractised, there is much false morality, 
much depraved sentiment, and much 
hollow rant. But still it carries within 
it the germ of an excellence, which, 
sooner or later, must, in the progress 
of national genius, arrive at its full 
development. 

Meanwhile, it is a consolation to 
know, that nothing really immoral is 
ever permanently popular, or ever, 
therefore, long deleterious; what is 
dangerous in a work of genius, cures 
itself in a few years. We can now 
read Werter, and instruct our hearts 
by its exposition of weakness and 
passion — our taste by its exquisite and 
unrivalled simplicity of construction 
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detail, without my fear tlni we 
■hall shoot oanelTee in tofKbooiBl 
We can feel onneWeB eletated by the 
noble aentimeiite of " l%e Bohben," 
and our penetration iharpened at to 
the wholesale inunonUty of oon- 
ventional emiand hypocrisy, without 
any danger of tnming banditti, and 
beooming ent-throats from ihe love 
of Tiitoe. Proridenee, that has made 
the.g«as of the lew in all times and 
ooontries the guide and prophet of 
the many; and appoinAed literatorer 
as the sublime agent of CiTilisatxon, 
of Opinion, and of Law, has endowed 
the elements it employs with a divine 
power of self-pmifieation. The stream 
settles of itself by rest and time ; the 
impon particles fly off, or am nen- 
traiised by the healthful. It is only 
fools that call the works ef a master- 
spirit immotaL There does net exist 
in the literature of the world, one 
popular book that is immoral two 
oenturies after it is produced. For, 
in tihe heart of nations, the False does 
not live so long ; and the True is the 
Sthical to the end of time. 

Fnnnthe liteiary, Maltravers turned 
to the political state of Franoe his 
euriouB and tnoughtful e^ie. He was 
struek by the^reaemblanoe which this 
nation — so civilised, so thoroughly 
European — ^bears in one respect to the 
despotisms of the East : the oonvul- 
■ions of the capital decide the fate of 
the countiy; Paris is the tyrant of 
Franoe. He saw in this inflammable 
eonceniration of power, which must 
ever be pregnant with great evUs, one 
of the causes why the revolutions ai 
that powerful and polished people are 
so incomplete and unaatisfaetory*-- 
why, like Cardinal Fleury, system 
after system, and Government after 
Government, 

* * « floraU tine fra«tu, 
Defloruit tine luefea." * 



* Flouritlied witlfout fruit, and was 
destrojrvd without regret. 



Maltrav«Bs regarded it aaaiingnhir 
instanee of perveme ratiecinataon, 
that, unwarned by experience, the 
French shoald atiU pemist in per 
petuating this peUtieal vice ; thai aU 
their . policy ahoaldatni be the policj 
of Osiitnlisa(iion-^« prineiple which 
aeenrss the mement aiy stwngth, but 
mtt ends in the abrupt deirtniefciDn, 
of Statea. Xtii^ in iu% the perilous 
tonic, whiidi neazs to bouse the 
system, i)«t drifves the blood to the 
head-*^tlms come apoplexy and mad- 
nesB. By 4)eatralimtkm the provinees 
are weakened, it ia iRie ; but weak to 
assitt as well as to oppess a Ooweni- 
ment— wettk to withstand -a mob. 
Howhere, nowadays is a mdb so 
powoful m in Paris; the paliiiGal 
history of Paris is tiie history of mobs. 
OeBtralisation is an cxeeUentqnackeiy 
for a despot who deures power to last 
only his onm life, and who has but a 
life-intemat in the State ; but to true 
Ui)erty and pennanent order, central- 
isation is a deadly poison. The more 
the provii^ees gevem their own affairs, 
the mere we find every thing, eren to 
roads and post-hotses, are left to the 
people ; the more the Municipal Spirit 
pervades every vein of the vast Tx>dy, 
the more certain may we be that 
reform and change must come from 
univemal opkiion, which is slow, and 
constructs ere it destroys — ^nx^ from 
pubUe clamour, which is sudden, ^md 
not only pulls down the edifice, but 
sells the bricks 1 

JinQither perculiarity in the French 
Constitution struck and perplexed 
Maltravers. This pe<^le, ao pervaded 
by the republican sentiment — this 
people, who had sacrificed so mnch 
for Freedom— this people, who, in 
the name of Freedom, had perpe- 
trated so much crime with Bobes- 
pierre, and achieved so much sicnry 
with Napoleon — this people were, 
aa a people, contented to be utterly 
excluded from all power and 
voice in the State! Out of thirty- 
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three millions of subjects, less than 
two hundred thousand electors! 
Where was there ever an oligarchy 
equal to this 1 What a strange 
infatuation, to demolish an aristocracy 
and yet to exclude a people ! What 
an anomaly in political architecture, 
to build an inverted pyramid 1 Where 
was the safety-valye of governments — 
where the natural events of excite- 
ment in a population so inflammable 1 
The people iteelf were left a mob : no 
stake in the Statfr—aio action in its 
affairs — no legislative interest in its 
security.* 

On the other hand, it was singular 
to see how-— the aristocracy of birth 
broken down — the aristocracy of 
letters had arisen. A Peerage, half 
composed of journalists, philosophers, 
and authors I This was the beau idSal 
of Algernon Sydney's Aristocratic 
Bepublic ; of the Helvetian visions of 
what ought to be the dispensation of 
public distinctions : yet was it, after 
all, a desirable aristocracy 1 Did 
society gain ] — did literature lose ? 
Was the Priesthood of Qenius made 
more sacred and more pure by these 
worldly decorations and hollow titles 1 
--or was aristocracy itself thus 
rendered a more disinterested* a 
more powerfol, or more sagacious 
element in the administration of law, 
or the elevation of opinion? These 
qaestions, not lightly to .be answered, 
could not &il to arouse the specula- 
tion and curiosity of a man who had 
been familiar with the closet and the 

^^""■^■^^^^fc^^i^^**^— ^^■•^^■^^■^^— ^■^^^■-^■fc^— ^■••p^^^*™^ 

* Has aot all this proved prophetic ? 



forum ; and, in proportion as he found 
his interest excited in these problems 
to be solved by a foreign nation, did 
the thoughtful Englishman feel the 
old instinct — which binds the citizen 
to the fatherland — begin to stir once 
more earnestly and vividly within him. 

" You, yourself individually, are 
passing, like us," said De Montaigne 
one day to Maltravexs, "through 
a state of transition. Ton have Ibr 
ever left the Ideal, and you an 
carrying your cargo of experience 
over to the Practical. When you 
reach that haven, you will have 
completed the development of your 
forces." 

"You mistake me; I am but a 
spectator." 

"Yes; but yon desire to go behind 
the series. And he who once grows 
familiar with the green*room, longs 
to be an actor." 

With Madame deVentadour and the 
De Montaignes Maltravers passed the 
chief part of his time. They knew 
how to appreciate his nobler, and to 
love his gentler, attributes and quali- 
ties ; they united in a warm interest 
for his future fiite; they combated 
his Philosophy of Inaction ; and they 
felt that it was because he was not 
happy that he was not wise. Expe- 
rience was to him what ignorance had 
been to Alice. His faculties were 
chilled and donnant. As affection to 
those who are unskilled in all things, 
so is affection to those who despair of 
all things. The mind of Maltravers 
was a world without a sun ! 
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CHAPTEB IIL 



** CiBlebs quid agam ? "— Horat. 



Ik a room at Fenton's Hotel sate Lord 
Yargrave and Caroline Lady Dolti- 
more — two months after the marriage 
of the latter. 

''Doltimore has positirely fixed, 
then, to go abroad, on your return 
from Cornwall r 

"Positively — to Paris. You can 
join us at Christmas, I trust 1 " 

" I have no doubt of it ; and before 
then, I hope that I shall have arranged 
certain public matters, which at pre- 
sent harass and absorb me even more 
than my private afiairs." 

''You have managed to obtain 
terms with Mr. Douce, and to delay 
the repayment of your debt to hhnf* 

'''Yes, I hope so, till I touch Miss 
Cameron's income; which will be 
mine, I trust, by the time she is 
eighteen." 

«You mean the forfeit money of 

so,ooo;. ^ 

" Not I !— I mean what I said !" 
"Can you really imagine she will 
still accept your hand V 

*'With your aid, I do imagine it! 
Hear me. You must take Evelyn 
with you to Paris. I have no doubt 
but that she will be delighted to 
accompany you; nay, I have paved 
the way so far. For, of course, as a 
friend of the family, and guardian to 
Evelyn, I have maintained a corre- 
fipondence with Lady Yargrave. She 
informs me that Evelyn has been 
unwell and low-spirited ; that she 
fears Brook Qreen is dull for her, &c. 
I wrote in reply, to say, that the more 
my ward saw of the world, prior to 

* What shaU I do, a bachelor ? 



her accession, when of age, to tlie 
position she would occupy in it» 
the more she would fulfil my late 
uncle's wishes with respect to her 
education, and so forth. I added, th at 
as you were going to Paris — ^and as 
you loved her so much — there could 
not be a better opportunity for her 
entrance into life, under the moat 
&vourable auspices. Lady Yargiave'a 
answer to this letter arrired this 
morning: — ^she will con.<sent to such 
an arrangement, should you propose 
it." 

''But what good will result to 
yourself in this project 1 — at Paris you 
will be sure of rivals, and ** 

** Caroline," interrupted Lord Yar- 
grave, " I know very well what you 
would say ; I also know all the danger 
I must incur. But it is a choice of 
evils; and I choose the least. You 
see that while she is at Brook Green, 
and under the eye of that sly old 
curate, I can effect nothing with her. 
There, she is entirely removed from. 
my influence ; — ^not so abroad — ^not so 
under your roof. Listen to me still 
further. In this country, and espe- 
cially in the seclusion and shelter 
of Brook Green, I have no scope for 
any of those means which I shall be 
compelled to resort to, in fieulure of all 
else." 

** What can you intend T said Caro- 
line, with a slight shudder. 

" I don't know what I intend yet. 
But this, at least, I can tell you — that 
Miss Cameron's fortune I must and 
will have. I am a desperate man, 
and I can play a desperate game, if 
need be," 
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** And do you think that / will aid 
^will abet." 

" Hush I not BO load ) Yes, Caro- 
line, yon will, and you must, aid and 
abet me in any project I may form." 

« Must ! Lord Vargrave X* 

" Ay t " said Lumley, with a smile, 
and sinking his Toice into a whisper ; 
" ay \ — you are in my power ! " 

" Traitor ! — ^you cannot dare — ^you 
cannot mean !** 

" I mean nothing more than to 
remind you of the ties that exist 
between us — ties which ought to 
render us the firmest and most confi- 
dential of friends. Come, Caroline, 
recollect all the benefits must not lie 
on one side ; I have obtained for you 
rank and wealth; I hare procured 
you a husband — ^you must help me to 
a wife !" 

Caroline sunk back, and covered 
her iSsbce with her hands. 

" I allow," continued Vargrave, 
coldly — "I allow that your beauty 
and talent were sufl&cient of them- 
selves to charm a wiser man than 
Doltimore ; but had I not suppressed 
jealousy — sacrificed love — had I 
dropped a hint to your liege lord — 
nay, had I not fed his lap-dog vanity 
by all the cream and sugar of flat- 
tering falsehoods — you would be Caro- 
line Merton still I" 

'* Oh ! would that I were ! Oh 1 
that I were any thing but your tool — 
your victim f Fool that I was ! — 
wretch that I am 1 I am rightly 
punished I" 

'* Forgive me — ^forgive me, dearest," 
said Vargrave, soothingly ; " I was to 
blame, forgive me : but you irritated, 
you maddened me, by your seeming 
indifference to my prosperity— my 
fate. I tell you again and again, 
pride of my soul, I tell you, that you 
are the only being I love t and if you 
will allow me, if you will rise superior, 
as I once fondly hoped, to all the cant 
and prejudice of convention and 

education — the only woman I could | tages it bestows — ^respect — honour — 
No. 210. N A 12 



ever respect, as well as love! Oh 
hereafter, when you see me at that 
height to which I feel that I am bom 
to climb, let me think that to your 
generosity, your affection, your zeal, 
I owed the ascent : at present I am on 
the precipice — without your hand I 
fall for ever. My own fortune is gone 
— the miserable forfeit due to me, if 
Evelyn continues to reject my suit, 
when she has arrived at the age of 
eighteen, is deeply mortgaged. I am 
engaged in vast and daring schemes, 
in which I may either rise to the 
highest station or lose that which I 
now hold. In either case, how neces- 
sary to me is wealth : in the one 
instance, to maintain my advance- 
ment ; in the other, to redeem my fall." 

"But did you not tell me," said 
Caroline, ** that Evelyn proposed and 
promised to place her fortune at yout 
disposal, even while rejecting your 
handr 

" Absurd mockery ! " exclaimed 
Vargrave ; " the foolish boast of a girl 
— ^an impulse liable to every caprice. 
Can you suppose, that when she 
launches into the extravagance natural 
to her age, and necessary to her posi- 
tion, she will not find a thousand 
demands upon her rent-roll not dreamt 
of noV ? a thousand vanities and 
.baubles, that will soon erase my poor 
and hollow claim from her recollec- 
tion 1 Can you suppose that, if she 
marry another, her husband will ever 
consent to a child's romance? And 
even were all this possible, were it 
possible that girls were not extrava- 
gant, and that husbands had no com- 
mon sense, is it for me. Lord Vargrave, 
to be a mendicant upon reluctant 
bounty? a poor cousin — ^a pensioned 
led-captain ? Heaven knows I have as 
little false pride as any man, but still 
this is a degradation I cannot stoop 
to. Besides, Caroline, I am no miser, 
no Harpagon : I do not want wealth 
for wealth's sake, but for the advan- 
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position ; nnd these T get as the hiiR- 
btnd of the great heiress. Shosld I 
get them as her depeadaatl Ko : for 
more than six years I hate built my 
schemes and shaped my conduct, 
according to one assared and deAnite 
object; and tliat object I shall not 
now in the elerenth hour let slip from 
my hands. Enough of this : you will 
pass Brook Or«on in returning fi-om 
Comirall-^yon will take Evelyn with 
you to Paris*~teaTe the rest to me. 
Fear no folly, no violence, from my 
plans, whatever they may be : I work 
in the dark. Nor do I despair that 
Evelyn will love, that Evelyn will 
voluntarily accept, me yet : my dispo- 
sition is sanguine ; I look to the bright 
side of things : — do the same I " 

Here their conference was inter- 
rupted by Lord !l>oltimore, who 
lonng^d carelessly into the room, with 



**i 



his hat on one side. " Ah ! Tai^gravv, ' place to oblige yon— ^still, as yon 



how are you ? You will not forget the 
letters of introduction f Where are 
you going, Caroline T 

'* Only to my own room, to put on 
my bonnet ; the carriage will be here 
in a few minutes.^ And Carofine 
escaped. 

•* So you go to Cornwall to-morrow, 
DoWmorer 

** Yes — cursed bore ! but Lady Eliea- 
abeth insists on seeing us, and I don't 
object to a week's good shooting. The 
old lady, too, has something to leave, 
and Caroline had no dowry : not that 
I care for it; but still marrii^ is 
expensive." 



Oh, you will be vefy ttsefol lb t& 
when we return to London. MeaB> 
while, you know, ysu have my pnxj 
in the Lords. I dai« mj tliers iritt 
be some sharp work the fivst wosk sr 
two after the rsooss.* 

** Very likely: and depend on «ne 
thing, my dear Doltimore, that wfan 
I am in the eabinet, a certain friead 
of mine shall be an eaii. Adiw.** 

" Good-by, my dear Vai^grave, goo^ 
by-— Mid, I say,— I say, don't distnas 
yourself about that trifle-— a f«v 
months hence, it will suitnejMttt 
well." 

^Thaaks^I will jnst look into my 
accounts, and use you without etrt* 
mony. Well — 1 dare say we shall 
meet at Ftais. Oh, I foi^!^ 
observe that you have vefneivvd your 
intimacy with Legard. Now he its 
vety good fellow, and I gave him thai 



are no longer a 9arp9»-^».4Nit pe^ 
haps I shfdl offend youT 

*' Not at all. What is then against 
Leganir' 

*' Nothing in the worid— 4iixt he k 
a bit of a boaster. I dare say his 
ancestor was a Gascon — poor felloir! 
—and he affeets to say that you ean't 
choose a coat, or buy a horse, without 
his approval and advice— 4hat he eaa 
turn you round his finger. Now this 
hurts your consequence in the world 
— ^you don't get credit for your owa 
excellent sense and taste. Take my 
advice, av^ these young faangerftoa 
of fashion — these club-room iions. 



** By the by, you will want the five Having no importance of tiieir own, 

thousand pounds yon lent me V* 1«hey steal the importance «f their 

•* Why, whenever it is convenient.'' ' friends. F«f6wi» sap* 
* Say no more— it shail be seen to. ^ ** You are very right— Lqpard w a 

Doltimore, I am very anxious that 

Lady Doltimore'scKI^ at Paris should 

be briHiant: every thing depends 

on falling into the right <set. For 

myself, I don't care about fashion, and 

never did ; but if I were married, and 

an idle man like yon, it migM be 

different.* 



coxcomb; and tiow I «ee why ht 
talked of Joining ns at Paris.** 

" Don't let him do any «aeh ihiagf 
—he will be telling the FreMhrnea 
that her lac^yship is in lave with hin 
—ha? ha!" 

"Ha^ fca?— a very good joke-- 
poor Caroline 1 —vety |;ood joke! 
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, good-bj once more ;" and Yar- 
grave closed the door. 

'' hegard go to Paru^-noi If Evelyn 
goes there ! " muttered Lumley. 



'* BeeldeB, I want no partner in the 
Utile that «ne eui screw oat of thk 
blockhead." 



CHAPTEfi IV. 

" Mr. Bumblecase. a word with you— I have a little husineBB." 

''Farewell, the goodly Manor of Blaekaore, with idl its woods, tindorwoods, and 
appurtenancea whatever."— WyGHwuuKT ; Ptuin BeaUr. 



Iff qnkiiiog Featoa's Hotel, Lord 
Yaigrave entered into one of the 
cbibs ia Bt. Jamee's Street : this waa 
rather uaaeiiaL with him, f(M: be waa 
not a elub man. It was not his 
8j«tcm to spend his time for noihii^. 
But it was a wet December day — the 
House not yet assembled, and he had 
done his official busuiess. Here, aa 
he was munching a biscuit and read- 
ing an article in one of the ministerial 
papers — the heads of which he him- 
self had anppUed — Lord Saxingham 
joined, and drew him to the window. 

" I have reason to think," said the 
earl, " that year visit to Windsor did 
good.** 

" Ah, indeed ; so I fancied." 

*' I do not think that a certain 
personage will ever consent to the 
* * * "jf- question ; and the premier, 
whom I saw Uhdaj, aeemii chaiied and 
irritated." 

" Nothing can be better — I know 
that we are in the right boat." 

" I hope it is not true, Lumley, 
that your marriage with Miss Cameron 
is broken off; such was the on dit in 
the club, just before you entered.' 

" Contradict it, mj dear lord, — 
contradict it. I hope by the spring 
to introduce Lady Yaigrave to you. 
Bat who broaehed the absurd report ?" 

" Why, your protigi, Legard, says 
he heard so from his uncle, who heard 
it from Sir John Merton." 

" Legard ia a puppy, and Sir John 
MerUm a jackass. Lfljgard had 



beUer attend to hia office, if he wanU 
to get oa ; and I wish you'd tell him 
so. I have heard somewhere that he 
talks of going to Pans«^yoa can just 
hii^ to him that he mast give op 
such idle habits. Publie functionaries 
are not now whai they were — people 
are expected to work for the money 
they pocket — otherwise Legard is a 
deverish fellow, and deserves pro- 
motion. A word or two of caution 
from you will do him a vast deal of 
good." 

" Be aare I will lecture him. Will 
you dine with me to-day, Lumley V* 

" No. I expect my eo-trustee, 
Mr. Douce, oa matters of biisiaefla-~<a 
Ute-a-UU dinner." 

Lord Yargrave had, aa be coa- 
oeived, very cleverly talked over 
Mr. Douce into letting hia debt to 
that gentleman run on foi the present ; 
and, in the meanwhile, he bad over- 
whelmed Mr. Douce with hia con- 
descensions. That gentleman had 
twice dined with Lord Yargrave; 
and Lord Yargrave had twice dined 
with him. The occasion of the present 
more familiar entertainment was in 
a letter from Mr. Douoei, begging to 
see Lord Yargrave on particular 
business; and Yargrave, who by no 
means liked the word husineu from a 
gentleman to whom he owed money, 
thought that it would go off more 
smoothly if {qprinkled with cham- 
pagne. 

Accordingly, he begged ''My dear 
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Mr. Douce" to ezenge ceremony, and 
dine with him on Thursday, at seven 
o'clock— he was really so busy all the 
mornings. 

At seven o'clock, Mr. Douce came. 
The moment he entered, Yargrave 
called out, at the top of his voice, 
" Dinner immediately 1" And as the 
little man bowed, and shuffled, and 
fidgeted, and wriggled (while Yargrave 
shook him by the hand), as if he 
thought he was going himself to be 
spitted, — bis host said, " With your 
leave, we'll postpone the budget till 
after dinner. It is the fashion now- 
adays to postpone budgets as long as 
we can— eh 1 Well, and how are all 
at home] Devilish cold; is it noti 
So you go to your villa every day? — 
That's what keeps you in such capital 
health. You know I had a villa too 
— 'though I never had time to go 
there." 

"Ah, yes — I think, I remember, 
at Ful-Ful-Fulham 1" gasped out Mr. 
Douce. " Your poor uncle's — now 
Lady Yar-Yar-Yargrave's jointure- 
house. So — so " 

"She don't live there!" buret in 
Yargrave (far too impatient to be 
polite). *' Too cockneyfied for her — 
gave it up to me — very pretty place, 

but d d expensive. I could not 

afford it — never went there — and so, 
I have let it to my wine-merchant; 
the rent just pays his bill. You will 
taste some of the sofas and tables 
to-day in his champagne! I don't 
know how it is, I always fetncy my 
sherry smells like my poor uncle's 
old leather chair: very odd smell it 
had — a kind of respectable smell ! I 
hope you're hungry — dinner's ready." 

Yargrave thus rattled away in 
order to give the good banker to 
understand that his affairs were in 
the most flourishing condition; and 
he continued to keep up the ball 
all dinner-time, stopping Mr. Douce's 
little, miserable, gasping, dace-like 
mouth, with " a glass of wine. Douce ! " 



or " by the by, Douce," whenever he 
saw that worthy gentleman about to 
make the .fischjlean improvement of 
a second person in the dialogue. 

At length, dinner being fairly over, 
and the servants withdrawn, Lord 
Yargrave, knowing that sooner or 
later Douce would have his say, drew 
his chair to the fire, put his feet on 
the fender, and cried, as he tossed off* 
his claret, " Now, Douce, what oah I 
DO for touI" 

Mr. Douce opened his eyes to their 
full extent, and then as rapidly closed 
them; and this operation he con- 
tinued till, having snuffed them so 
much that they could by no possi- 
bility bum any brighter, he was con- 
vinced that he had not misunderstood 
his lordship. 

" Indeed, then," he began, in his 
most frightened manner, " indeed — I 
— really your lordship is very good 
— I — I wanted to speak to you on 
business." 

"Well, what can I do for yon — 
some little favour, eh 1 Snug sinecure 
for a &vourite clerk, or a place in the 
Stamp Office for your fat footman — 
John, I think you call him? You 
know, my dear Douce, yon may com- 
mand me." 

" Oh, indeed — you are all good- 
good-goodness — but — ^but " 

Yargrave threw himself back, and 
shutting his eyes and pursing up his 
mouth, resolutely suffered Mr. Douce 
to unbosom himself without inter- 
ruption. He was considerably re- 
lieved to find that the business referred 
to related only to Miss Cameron. 
Mr. Douce having reminded Lord 
Yargrave, as he had often done before, 
of the wishes of his uncle, that the 
greater portion of the money be- 
queathed to Evelyn should be invested 
in land, proceeded to say that a most 
excellent opportunity presented itself 
for just such a purchase as would have 
rejoiced the heart of the late lord. 
A superb place, in the style of Blick 
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ling — deer-park six miles round — 
10,000 acres of land, bringing in a 
clear 8,000^. a-year — purchase-money 
only 240,000^. The whole estate was, 
indeed, much larger — 18,000 acres; 
but then the more distant fkrms could 
be sold in different lots, in order to 
meet the exact sum Miss. Cameron's 
trustees were enabled to inrest. 

" Well, said Vargrave, " and where 
is iti My poor uncle was after De 
Clifford's estate, but the title was not 
good." 

"Oh ! this — ^ismuch — much — much 
fi-fi-finer ; — famous investment — but 
rather far off— in — in the north. Li- 
Li-Lisle Court." 

" Lisle Court ! "Why, does not that 
belong to Colonel Maltraversi" 

" Yes. It is, indeed, quite, I may 
say, a secret— yes — really — a se-se- 
secret — ^not in the market yet — not 
at all — soon snapped up." 

" Humph ! Has Colonel Maltravers 
been extravagant 1 '* 

" No — but he does not — I hear — or 
rather Lady — Julia — so I'm told, yes, 
indeed— does not li-like — agoing so 
far, and so they spend the winter in 
Italy instead. Yes — very odd — ^very 
fine place." 

Lumley was slightly acquainted 
'With the elder brother of his old 
friend — a man who possessed some of 
Ernest's faults — very proud, and very 
exacting, and very fastidious: — but 
all these faults were developed in the 
ordinary commonplace world, and 
vere not the refined abstractions of 
his younger brother. 

Colonel Maltravers had continued, 
since he entered the Quards, to be 
thoroughly the man of fiishion, and 
nothing more. But rich and well- 
bom, and highly connected, and 
thoroughly d la rnode as he was, his 
pride made him uncomfortable in 
London, while his fiistidiousness made 
him uncomfortable in the countr}% 
He was raiJier a great person, but he 
"^nted to be a very gr^t person. 



This he was at Lisle Court ; but that 
did not satisfy him — he wanted not 
only to be a very great person, but a 
very great person among very great 
persons — and squires and parsons 
bored him. Lady Julia, his wife, was 
a fine lady, inane and pretty, who 
saw every thing through her husband's 
eyes. He was quite master chez lui, 
was Colonel Maltravers ! He lived a 
great deal abroad — for on the con- 
tinent his large income seemed 
princely, while his high character, 
thorough breeding, and personal 
advantages, which were remarkable, 
secured him a greater position in 
foreign courts than at his own. Two 
things had greatly disgusted him 
with Lisle Court— trifles they might 
be with others, but they were not 
trifles to Cuthbert Maltravers ; — ^in 
' the first place, a man who had been 
his father's attorney, and who was 
the very incarnation of coarse unre- 
pellible familiarity, had bought an 
estate close by the paid Lisle Court, 
and had, horreaco referena, been made 
a baronet! Sir Gregory Gubbins 
took precedence of Colonel Maltra- 
vers ! He could not ride out but he 
met Sir Gregory ; he could not dine 
out but he had the pleasure of walking 
behind Sir Gregory's bright blue coat 
with its bright brass buttons. In his 
last visit to Lisle Court, which he 
had then crowded with all manner of 
fine people, he had seen — the very 
first morning after his arrival — seen 
from the large window of his state 
saloon, a great staring white, red, 
blue, and gilt thing, at the end of 
the stately avenue planted by Sir 
Guy Maltravers in honour of the 
Victory over the Spanish Armada. 
He looked in mute surprise, and 
every body else looked ; and a polite 
German Count, gazing through his 
eye-glass, said. Ah! dat is vat you 
call a vim in your paya — ^the vim of 
Colonel Maltravers ! " 
This " vim" was the pagoda sum- 
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merliouse of Sir Gregory Gubbins — 
erected in imitation of the Pavilion 
at Brighton. Colonel Kaltravera waa 
miserable — the mm haunted him — it 
seemed ubiquitous — he could not 
escape it — it w^as built on the highest 
spot in the county; — ^ride, walk, sit 
where lie would, tlie vim stared at 
him ; and he thought he saw little 
Mandarins shake their round little 
heads at him. This was one of the 
great curses of Lisle Court — the other 
was yet more galling. The owners 
of Lisle Court had for seyeral gene- 
rations possessed the dominant interest 
in the county town. The Colonel 
himself meddled little in politics, and 
was too fine a gentleman for the 
drudgery of parliament: — he had 
offered the seat to Ernest, when the 
latter had commenced his public 
career; but the result of a commu- 
nication proved that their political 
riews were dissimilar, and the nego- 
tiation dropped without ill-feeling on 
either side. Subsequently a vacancy 
occurred; and Lady Julia's brother 
(just made a Lord of the Treasury) 
wished to come into parliament, so | 
the county town was offered to him. , 
Now, the proud commoner had mar- 1 
ried into the family of a peer as proud , 
as himself, and Colonel Maltravers 
was always glad whenever he could 
impress his consequence on his con- 
nexions by doing them a favour. He 
wrote to his steward to see that the 
thing was properly settled, and came 
down on the nomisiation-day " to 
share the triumph and partake the 
gale." Guess his indignation, when 
he found the nephew of Sir Gregory 
Gubbins was already in the field! 
The result of the election was, that 
Mr. Augustus Gubbins came in, and 
that Colonel Maltravers was pelted 
with cabbage-stalks, and accused of 
attempting to sell the worthy and 
independent electors to a government 
nominee! In shame and disgust. 
Colonel Maltravers broke up his esta- 



btishment at Lisle Conrt» and once 
more retired to the eoniinent. 

About a week from the date now 
touched upon. Lady •folia ami him- 
self had arrived in London from 
Vienna; and a new mortification 
awaited the nnfortnaate owner ef 
Lisle Court. A railroad company 
had been established, of which Sir 
Gregory Gubbins was a principal 
shareholder ; and the speculator, Mr. 
Augustus Gubbins, one of the " most 
useful men in the house," had under- 
taken to carry the bill through par- 
liament. Colonel Maltravers reoetved 
a letter of portentous aze, enclosing 
the map of the places which this 
blessed railway was to bisect; and 
lo ! just at the bottom of his park ran 
a portentous line, which informed 
him of the sacrifice he was expected 
to make for the public good — espe- 
cially for the good of that very county 
town, the inhabitants of whidi had 
pelted him with cabbage-stalks ! 

Colonel Maltravers lost all patience. 
TTnacquainted with our wise legii- 
lative proceedings, he was not awars 
that a railway planned is a very dif- 
ferent thing from a railway made ; and 
that parliamentary committees are 
not by any means favourable to 
schemes for carrying the public 
through a gentleman's park. 

" This country is not to be lived 
in," said he to Lady Julia ; " it gets 
I worse and worse every year. I am 
sure I never had any oomfort in 
Lisle Court. I've a great mind to 
sell it." 

" Why, indeed, as we have no 
sons, only daughters, and Kmest is 
so well provided for," said Lady 
Julia ; " and the place is so far from 
London, and the neighbourhood is so 
disagreeable, I think that we could 
do very well without it." 

Colonel Maltravers made no answer, 
but he revolved the pros and cons; 
and then he began to think how 
much it cost him in gamekeepers. 
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and «urp«ntan, utd buliffi, vad gar- 
dener^ and Hetvea knows wliom be- 
gidea; aad thoa tbe pagoda flashed ; 
acrosa him; aad ih«a tbe cabbage- 
stalka: and at laai h& went to bk 
soUeitor. 

" You maj aeU Lisle Oourt,** said 
be, quietly. 

The solicitor dipped his pea in the 
mk. " The partieulars. Colonel t " 

'^ Particulars of Liale Court J every 
body, that is, every gentleman, knows 
Lisle Court ! " 
"Prioe,air]" 

" You know the rents — calculate 
aocoixiingly. It will be too large a 
purchase for one indiyidual ; sell the 
outlying woods and fanna separately 
from the rest." 

" We must draw up an advertise- 
ment, colonel." 

"Advertise Lisle Court 1— oat of 
the question, sir. I can have no pub- 
licity given to my intention : mention 
it quietly to any capitalist; but keep 
it out of the papers till it is all settled. 
In a week or two you will find a pur- 
chaser — the sooner the better." 

Besides his horror of newspaper 
comments and newspaper pufifs, 
Colonel Maltravera dreaded that his 
brother — then in Paris — should learn 
his intention, and attempt to thwart 
it ; and, somehow or other, the colonel 
was a little in awe of Ernest, and a 
little ashamed of his resolution. He 
did not know that, by a singular coin- 
cidence, Ernest himself had thought 
of selling Burleigh. 

The solicitor was by no means 
pleased with this way of settling the 
matter. However, he whispered it 
about that Lisle Court was iu the 
niarket; and as it really was one of 
the most celebrated places of its kind 
in England, the wliisper spread among 
bankers, and brewers, and soap- 
boilers, and other rich people — the 
Medici of the New Noblesse rising up 
amongst us — till at last it reached 
the ears of Mr. Douce. 



Loid Vargrave, however bad a man 
he might be, had not many of thoae 
vieee of character whieh belong to 
what I may call the penanal oIom <2^ 
vice9— thftt is, he had no ill vill to 
ifidividuaU. He was not, ordinarily, 
a jealous man, uot a spiteful, nor a 
malignant, nor a vindictive man : his 
vices arose from utter indifference to 
all men, and all things— except a« 
conducive to his own enda. He 
would not have ixyured a worm if it 
did him no good, but he would have 
set any house on fire, if he had no 
other means of roasting his own eggs. 
Yet still, if any feeling of personal 
rancour could harbour in his breast, 
it was first, towards Evelyn Cameron ; 
and, secondly, towards Ernest Mai- 
travers. For the first time in his 
life, he did long for revenge — ^revenge 
against the one for stealing hia patri- 
mony, and refusing his hand; and 
that revenge he hoped to gratify. 
As to the other, it was not so much 
dislike he felt, as an uneasy sentiment 
of inferiority. However well he him- 
self had got on in the world, he yet 
grudged the reputation of a man 
whom he had remembered a wayward, 
inexperienced boy : he did not love 
to hear any one praise Maltravers. 
He fancied, too, that this feeling was 
reciprocal, and that Maltravera was 
pained at hearing c^ any new step in 
his own career. In fact, it was that 
sort of jealousy which men often feel 
for the companions of their youth, 
whose characters are higher than 
their own, and whose talents are of an 
order they do not quite comprehend. 
Now, it certainly did seem, at that 
moment, to Lord Vargravc, that it 
would be a most splendid triumph 
over Mr. Maltravers of Burleigh, to 
be Lord of Lisle Court, the hereditary 
seat of the elder branch of the family : 
to be, as it were, in the very shoes of 
Mr. Ernest Maltravers* elder brother. 
He knew, too, that it Avas a property 
of great consequence : Lord Vargrave 
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of LUle Court would hold a rerj 
different position in the peerage from 

Lord Vargrave of , Falham ! 

Nobody would call the owner of Lisle 
Court an adventurer; nobody would 
suspect such a man of caring three 
straws about place and salary. And 
if he married Evelyn, and if Evelyn 
bought Lisle Court, would not Lisle 
Court be hisi He vaulted over the 
ifa, stiff monosyllables though they 
were, with a single jump. Besides, 
even should the thing come to nothing, 
there was the very excuse he sought 
for joining Evelyn at Paris, for con- 
versing with her, consulting her. It 
was true that the will of the late lord 
left it solely at the discretion of the 
trustees to select such landed invest- 
ment as seemed best to them. But 
still it was, if not legally necessary, at 
least but a proper courtesy, to consult 
Evelyn. And plans, and drawings, 
and explanations, and rent-rolls, would 
Justify him in spending morning after 
morning alone with her. 

Thus cogitating. Lord Yargrave 
suffered Mr. Douce to stammer out 
sentence upon sentence, till at length, 
as he rang for coffee, his lordship 
stretched himself with the air of a 
man stretching himself into self- 
complacency or a good thing, and 
said: 

" Mr. Douce, I will go down to 
Lisle Court as soon as I can — I will 
see it — I will ascertain all about it — 
I will consider favourably of it — I 
agree with you, I think it will do 
&mously." 

" But," said Mr. Douce, who seemed 
singularly anxious about the matter, 
" we must make haste, my lord ; for 
really—yes, indeed — ^if— if— if Baron 
Roths — Rothschild should — that is to 
say " 

" Oh, yes, I understand — ^keep the 
thing close, my dear Douce; make 
friends with the coloners lawyer; 
play with him a little, till I can run 



down." 



" Besides, you see, you are such a 
good man of business, my lord — that 
you see, that — ^yes, really — ^there must 
be time to draw out the purchase- 
money — sell out at a prop— ^prop— " 

" To be sure, to be sure — ^bless me, 
how late it is t I am afraid my car- 
riage is ready ? I must go to Madame 
de L V 

Mr. Douce, who seemed to have 
much more to say, was forced to keep 
it in for another time, and to take 
his leave. 

Lord Yargrave went to Madame de 
L^— -'s. His position in what is 
called Exclusive Society was rather 
peculiar. By those who affected to 
be the beat judges, the frankness of 
bis manner, and the euj oddity of 
his conversation, were pronounced at 
variance with the tranquil serenity 
of thorough breeding. But still he 
was a great favourite both with fine 
ladies and dandies. His handsome, 
keen countenance, his talents, his 
politics, his intrigues, and an animated 
boldness in his bearing, compen- 
sated for his constant violation of 
all the minutisB of orthodox conven- 
tionalism. 

At this house he met Colonel Mat 
travers, and took an opportunity to 
renew his acquiuntance with that 
gentleman. He then referred, in a 
confidential whisper, to the commu- 
nication he had received touching 
Lisle Court 

* Yes,** said the colonel, " I sup- 
pose I must sell the place, it I can do 
so quietly. To be sure, when I first 
spoke to my lawyer it was in a 
moment of vexation, on hearing that 

the railroad was to go through 

the park, but I find that I overrated 
that danger. Still, if you will do me 
the honour to go and look over the 
place, you will find very good shoot- 
ing ; and when you come back, you 
can see if it will suit yon. Don't say 
any thing about it, when you are 
there; it is better not to publish my 
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intention all over tbe county. I shall 
*have Sir Gregory Gubbins offering to 
bny it, if you do ! " 

'* You may depend on my discro- 
lion. Have you heard any thing of 
your brother lately 1 " 

'' Yes ; I fancy he is going to 
Switzerland. He would soon be in 
England, if he heard I was going to 
part with Lisle Court ! '* 

" What, it would rex him so 1 " 

" I fear it would ; but he has a nice 
old place of his own, not half so large, 
and therefore not half bo troublesome, 
as Liale Courk" 



" Ay I and he did talk of selling 
that nice old place." 

" Selling Burleigh 1 you surprise 
me. But really country places in 
England are a bore. I suppose he 
has his Gubbins as well as myself! " 

Here the chief minister of the 
government, adorned by Lord Yar- 
grave's virtues, passed by, and Lumley 
turned to greet him. 

The two ministers talked together 
most affectionately in a close whisper: 
— so affectionately, that one might 
have seen, with half an eye, that they 
hated each other like poison I 
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CHAPTER V. 



**Iiiflpleei« tanqiiam is sfMoalWD, te ritiMmBBfui 



BmiBiT If AUKAYSBS stUl liBgerod at 
Paris : he gave up ail notion of pro- 
eeeding furthier. He waa, iu fact, 
tired of travel. But tbere was another 
reason that chained him to that 
" Navel of the Earth" — there is not 
any where a better sounding-board to 
London rumours than the EngliBh 
quartier between the Boulevard des 
Italiennes and the Tuileries ; here^ at 
all events, he should soonest learn the 
worst : and every day, as he took up 
the English newspapers, a sick feeling 
of apprehension and fear came over 
him. No ! till the seal was set upon 
the bond — till the Rubicon was passed 
— till Miss Cameron was the wife of 
Lord Yargrave, he could neither 
return to the home that was so 
eloquent with the recollections of 
Evelyn, nor, by removing further from 
England, delay the receipt of an in- 
telligence which he vainly told him- 
self he was prepared to meet. 

He continued to seek such distrac- 
tions from thought as were within 
his reach ; and, as his heart was too 
occupied for pleasures which had, 
indeed, long since palled, — those dis- 
tractions were of the grave and noble 
character which it is a prerogative of 
the intellect to afford to the passions. 

De Montaigne was neither a Doc- 
trinaire nor a Republican — and yet, 
perhaps, he was a little of both. He 
was one who thought that the ten- 
dency of all European States is towards 
Democracy; but he by no means 



^ I bid you look into the lives of all men, 
as it were into a mirror. 



looked upon democracy as a panacea 
for all legislative evils. He thought 
that, while a writer abould be in ad- 
vance of hii tim^ a f*,»^i^wni'f'^ should 
content himself with marching bj iis 
side; that a nation could not be 
ripened, like an exotic, by artificial 
means; that it must be developed 
only by natural influences. He be- 
lieved that forms of guvemment are 
never universal in their efifects. Thus, 
De Montaigne conceived that we were 
wrong in attaching more importance 
to legislative than to social reforms. 
He considered, for instance, that the 
surest sign of our progressive civilisa- 
tion is in our growing distaBte to 
capital punishments. He believed, 
not in the ultimate perfection of man- 
kind, but in their progressive per- 
fectibUity. He thought that improve- 
ment was indefinite ; but he did not 
place its advance more under Repub- 
lican than under Monarchical forms. 
" Provided," he was wont to say, " all 
our checks to power are of the right 
kind, it matters little to what hands 
the power itself is confided." 

"iEgina and Athens," said he, 
" were republics — commercial and 
maritime — placed under the same 
sky, surrounded by the same neigh- 
bours, and rent by the same struggles 
between oligarchy and democracy. 
Yet, while one left the world an 
immortal heir-loom of genius — where 
are the poets, the philosophers, the 
statesmen, of the other ? Arrian tells 
us of republics in India — ^still supposed 
to exist by modern investigators— but 
they are not more productive of 
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liberty of flKmglii, or fermefnt of intel- 
leet> than the principalities. In Italy 
there were commonwealths as liberal 
as the repoblic of Florence ; but they 
did not prod ace a MachiaTcUi or a 
Dante. What daring thoaght, what 
gigantic specalation, what democracy 
of wisdom and genius, have spmng np 
amongst the despotisms of Germany ! 
Yon canxkot edneate two individiials 
BO as to prodnce the same results from 
both ; you cannot, by similar coni^ti- 
tations (which are the education of 
nations) produce the same results from 
different communities. The proper 
object of statesmen shonld be, to give 
eyery facility to the people to deyelope 
themselves, and every facility to philo- 
sophy to dispute and discuss as to the 
ultimate objects to be obtained. Bat 
you cannot, as a practical legislator, 
place your country under' a melon- 
frame : it must grow of its own accord." 

I do not say whether or not De 
Montaigne was wrong ; butMaltravers 
8aw at least that he was fiuthful to his 
theories; that all his motives were 
8incere--all his practice pure. He 
could not bat allow, too, that, in his 
occupations and labours, De Mon- 
taigne appeared to feel a sublime 
enjoyment ; — that, in linking all the 
powers of hie mind to active and 
useful objects, De Montaigne was infi- 
nitely happier than the Philosophy of 
Indifierence, the scorn of ambition, 
had made Maltravers. The influence 
exercised by the large-souled and prac- 
tical Frenchman over the fate and the 
history of Maltravers was very peculiar. 

De Montaigne had not, apparently 
and directly, operated upon his 
friend's outward destinies; but he 
had done so indirectly, by operating 
on his mind. Perhaps it was he 
who had consolidated the first wa- 
Tering and uncertain impulses of Mal- 
travers towards literary exertion; — 
it was he who had consoled him for 
the mortifications at the early part of 
his career; and bow, perhaps, he 



might senre, in the full yigour of his 
intellect^ permanently to reconcile ti^ 
Englishman to the claims of life. 

There were, indeed, certain conver- 
satioDS which Maltravers held wit^ 
De Montaigne, the germ and pith 
of which it is necessary that I should 
place before the reader, — for I write 
the inner a» well as the outer history 
of a man ; and the great incidents of 
life are not brought about only by the 
dramatic agencies of others, but also 
by our own reasonings and habits of 
thought. What I am now about to 
set down may be wearisome, but it is 
not episodical ; and I promise that it 
shall be the last didactic conversation 
in the work. 

One day, Maltravers was relating to 
De Montaigne all that he had been 
planning at Burleigh for the improve- 
ment of his peasantry, and all his 
theories respecting Labour-schools 
and Poor-rates, when De Montaigne 
abruptly turned round, and said — 

" You have, then, really found that 
in your own little village, your ex^- 
tions — exertions not very arduous, 
not demanding a tenth part of your 
time — have dene practical good V 

" CSertainly I think so," replied 
Maltravers, in some surprise. 

" And yet it was but yesterday, that 
you declared ' that all the labours of 
Philosophy and Legislation were 
labours vain ; their benefits equivocal 
and uncertain ; that as the sea, where 
it loses in one place, gains in another, 
so civilisation only partially profits 
us, stealing away one virtue while it 
yields another, and leaving the large 
proportions of good and evil eternally 
the same.'" 

" True ; but I never said that man 
might not relieve individuals by indi- 
vidual exertion ; though he cannot by 
abstract theories — nay, even by prac- 
tical action in the wide circle^ — 
benefit the mass." 

** Do you not employ on behalf of 
individuals the same moral agencies 
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that wise legUlation or sound philo- 
sophy would adopt towards the multi- 
tude 1 For example, you find that 
the children of your village are hap- 
pier, more orderly, more obedient, 
promise to be wiser and better men 
in their own station of life, from the 
new, and I grant, excellent, system of 
school discipline and teaching that 
you have established. What you 
have done in one village, why should 
not legislation do throughout a king- 
dom ? Again, you find that, by simply 
holding out hope and emulation to 
industry — by making stem distinc- 
tions between the energetic and the 
idle — the independent exertion and 
the pauper-mendicancy — you have 
found a lever by which you have 
literally moved and shifted the little 
world around you. But what is the 
difference here between the rules of a 
village lord and the laws of a wise 
legislature 1 The moral feelings you 
have appealed to exist universally — 
the moral remedies you have practised 
are as open to legislation as to the 
individual proprietor/' 

" Yes ; but when you apply to a 
nation the same principles which 
regenerate a village, new counter- 
balancing principles arise. If I give 
education to my peasants, I send 
them into the world with advantages 
superior to their fellows ; advantages 
which, not being common to their 
class, enable them to otUatrip their 
fellows. But if this education were 
universal to the whole tribe, no man 
would have an advantage superior to 
the others ; the knowledge they would 
have acquired being shared by all, 
would leave all as they now are, 
hewers of wood and drawers of water : 
the principle of individual hope, 
which springs from knowledge, would 
soon be baffled by the vast competi- 
tion that univeraal knowledge would 
produce. Thus by the universal im- 
provement would be engendered an 
imiversal discontent. 



" Take a broader view of the subject 
Advantages given to the f etc around 
me — superior wages — slighter toils— 
a greater sense of the dignity of man 
— are not productive of any change in 
society. Give these advantages to the 
whole ma88 of the labouring classes, 
and what in the small orbit is the 
desire of the individual to rise, 
becomes in the large circumference 
the desire of the daaa to rise ; henoe 
social restlessness, social change, 
revolution and its hazards. For 
revolutions are produced but by the 
aspirations of one order, and the 
resistance of the other. Consequently, 
legislative improvement differs widely 
from individual amelioration; the 
same principle, the same agency, that 
purifies the small body, becomes 
destructive when applied to the large 
one. Apply the flame to the log on 
the hearth, or apply it to the forest, 
is there no distinction in the result! 
— ^the breeze that freshens the foun- 
tain passes to the ocean, current 
impels current, wave urges wave, and 
the breeze becomes the storm ? " 

" Were there truth in this trun of 
argument,** replied De Montaigne; 
" had we ever abstained from commu- 
nicating to the multitude the enjoy- 
ments and advantages of the Few — 
had we shrunk from the good, because 
the good is a parent of the change 
and its partial ills, what now would 
be society] Is there no difference 
in collective happiness and virtue 
between the painted Picts and the 
Druid worship, and the glorious har- 
mony, light, and order, of the great 
English nation V 

** The question is popular,** said 
Maltravers, with a smile; and, were 
you my opponent in an election, 
would be cheered on any hustings in 
the kingdom. But I have lived 
among savage tribes — savage, perhaps, 
as the race that resisted Caesar ; and 
their happiness seems to me, not 
perhapa the same as that of the 
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few whose sources of enjoyment are 
nnmeroua, refined, and, save by their 
own passions, unalloyed; but equal 
to that of the mass of men in states 
the most civilised and adyanced. The 
artisans, crowded together in the 
foetid air of factories, with physical 
ills gnawing at the core of the consti- 
tution, from the cradle to the grave ; 
drudging on from dawn to sunset, and 
flying for recreation to the dread 
excitement of the dram-shop, or the 
wild and vain hopes of political fanat- 
icism, — are not in my eyes happier 
than the wild Indians with hardy 
frames, and calm tempers, seasoned 
to the privations for which you pity 
them, and uncursed with desires of 
that better state never to be theirs. 
The Arab in his desert has seen all 
the luxuries of the pasha in his 
harem ; but he envies them not. He 
is contented with his barb, his tent, 
his desolate sands, and his spring of 
refreshing water. 

''Are we not daily told— do not 
our priests preach it from their 
pulpits — that the cottage shelters 
happiness equal to that within the 
palace 1 Yet what the distinction 
between the peasant and the prince, 
differing from that between the 
peasant and the savage ? There are 
more enjoyments and more privations 
in the one than in the other ; but if, 
in the latter case, the enjoyments, 
though fewer, be more keenly felt, — 
if the privations, though apparently 
sharper, fall upon duller sensibilities 
and hardier frames, — your gauge of 
proportion loses all its value. Nay, 
in civilisation there is for the multi- 
tude an evil that exists not in the 
savage state. The poor man sees 
daily and hourly all the vast dispari- 
ties produced by civilised society; 
and, reversing the divine parable, it 
is Lazarus who from afar, and from 
the despondent pit, looks upon Dives 
in the lap of Paradise : therefore, his 
privations, his sufferings, are made 



more keen by comparison with the 
luxuries of others. Kot so in the 
desert and the forest There, but 
small distinctions, and those softened 
by immemorial and hereditary usage 
— that has in it the sanctity of reli- 
gion — separate the savage from his 
chief ! The fact is, that in civilisation 
we behold a splendid aggregate : — ^lite- 
rature and science, wealth and luxury, 
commerce and glory ; but we see not 
the million victims crushed beneath 
the wheels of the machine — the health 
sacrificed — the board breadless — the 
gaols filled — ^the hospitals reeking — 
the human life poisoned in every 
spring, and poured forth like water ! 
Neither do we remember all the steps, 
marked by desolation, crime, and 
bloodshed, by which this barren 
summit has been reached. Take the 
history of any civilised state — Eng- 
land, France, Spain before she rotted 
back into second childhood — the 
Italian Republics — the Greek Com- 
monwealths — the Empress of the 
Seven Hills — ^what struggles, what 
persecutions, what crimes, what mas^ 
sacres ! Where, in the page of history, 
shall we look back and say 'here 
improvement has diminished the sum 
of eviU' Extend, too, your scope 
beyond the state itself: each state has 
won its acquisitions by the woes of 
others. Spain springs above the 
Old World on the blood-stained ruins 
of the New ; and the groans and the 
gold of Mexico produce the splendours 
of the Fifth Charles! 

"Behold England — the wise, the 
liberal, the free England — through 
what struggles she has passed ; and is 
she yet contented 1 The sullen 
oligarchy of the Normans — our own 
criminal invasions of Scotland and 
France — the plundered people — the 
butchered kings — the persecutions of 
the Lollards — the wars of Lancaster 
and York — the new dynasty of the 
Tudors, that at once put back Liberty, 
and put forward Civilisation 1— the 
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Reformation, entdled in the Up ef a 
hideons despot, and nnned by violence 
and Rapine — the stakes and fires of 
Mary; and the eraftier eraelties of 
Etizabeth ; — England, strengthened 
by the desolation of Ireland — the 
ClTil Wars— the reign of Hypocrisy, 
followed by the reign of naked Vice ; 
— the nation that beheaded the 
gnMsefnl Charles gaping idly on the 
geaffold of the lofty Sidney ; — the vain 
Rerolntion of 1688, which, if a jubilee 
in England, was a massacre in Ireland 
— the bootless glories of Marlborough 
— ^the organised corruption of Wal- 
pole — ^tbe frantie war with onr own 
American sons — the exfaaiisting 
stmggles with Napoleon 1 

" Well, we dose the page— we say, 
Lo! a thousand years of inoessant 
straggles and aflBictions ! — millions 
hare perblied, but Art haa survived ; 
our boon wear stockings, our women 
drink tea, our poets read Shakspeare, 
and our astronomers Improve on 
Newton! Are we now contented 1 
No! more restless than ever. New 
classes are called into power: new 
forms of government insisted on. 
Still the same catch-words — Liberty 
here. Religion there — Order with one 
fjMtion, Amelioration with the other. 
Where is the goal, and what have we 
gained 1 Books are written, silks are 
woven, palaces are built — mighty 
acquisitions for Hie few — ^bnt the 
peasant is a peasant still ! The crowd 
are yet at the bottom of the wheel ; 
better off you say. No, for they are 
not more contented I The Artisan is 
as anxious for change as ever the Serf 
was; and the steam engine has its 
victims as well as ihe sword. 

^ Talk of legislation; aU isolated 
laws pave the way to wholesale changes 
ia the form of govemment f Emaaei- 
pate Catholics^ and yon open the 
door to the democratic (oinciple, that 
Opinion should be free. If free with 
the sectarian, it should be free with 
the eleetoK. The Ballet ia a condlary 



from the Cathdlo Relie^bilL Grant 
the Ballot, and the new corollaTy of 
enlarged suffrage. Suffrage enlarged 
is divided but by a yielding aurface 
(a circle widening in the waters) from 
universal euffrage. Universal sdf- 
rage is Democracy. Is democTaey 
better than the aristocratic ooramoa* 
wealth 1 Look at the Greeks, who 
knew both forms, are they agieed 
which is the bestt Plato, Thney- 
dides, Xenophon, Aristophanea— the 
Dreamer, the Historian, the Philoso- 
phic Man of Actioa, the penetrating 
Wit — have no ideiUs in Democracy! 
Algernon Sidney, the martyr of 
liberty, allows no goiennnemt to the 
mnltitttde. Brutus died for a r^nblie, 
but a republic of Patricians 1 What 
form of government is, then, the hestt 
All dispute, the wisest cannot agree. 
The many still say * a Republic ; ' yet, 
as you yourself wUl allow, Pmasia, the 
Despotism, does all tfaatS^iubiiesdo. 
Yes, but a good Despot is • lucky 
aeeident ; true, but a just and bene- 
volent Republic is as yet a monster 
equally short-lived. Wh^i »e Peofde 
have no other tyrant, their own pubUe 
opinion becomes one. No secret 
espionage Is more intolemble to a free 
spirit than the broad ghire of the 
American eye. 

" A rural republic is bat a patriar- 
chal tribe — no emnlatioa, no glory ; 
— ^peaoe and stagnatioa. What Bug- 
lishman — what Frenehmany would 
wish to be a Swissl A eomaierdal 
republic is but an admirable machine 
for making money. Is Man ereated 
for nothing nobler than freighting 
ships, and speculating on silk and 
sugar I In fact, there is no certain 
gold in legislation ; we go on colonis- 
ing Utopia^ and fighting phantoms in. 
the doods. Let us oomteat ourselves 
with injnring no man, and doing good 
only in «ur own little spliere. Let ns 
leave states and senatea to fill the 
sieve of the Danaidea^ and coU np the 
ofSisyphaa.'' 
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"Mjr dear friend/' said Dc Mon> 
taigne, "jou have oertaiiily made the 
moAtof Ml ar^iuaeai, which, if granted, 
would oonaign goTemmeat to foola. 
and knayes, aad plunge the oommu- . 
nities of mankind into the Slough of 
Despond. Bat a very oommon-place 
view of ihe ^pestioa might suffice to 
shake your system. Is life, mere 
auimal life, oa the whale, a curse or a 

''The generality of men in all 
countries,"' answered Maltravers, 
''ecyoy «xistence^ and apprehend 
death ; — were it otherwise;, the world 
had been made by a Fiend, and not 
a God!" 

" Well, then, observe how the pro- 
gress of society cheats the grave J In 
great cities, where the effect of civili- 
sation must be the most visible^ the 
diminution of mortality in a corres- 
ponding ratio with the increase of 
civilisation is most remarkable. In 
Berlin, from the year 1747 to 1755, 
the annual mortality was as one to 
twentiy-eight; bat from 1816 to 1822, 
it was as one to thirty-four ! You ask 
what England has gained by her pro- 
gress in the arts 3 I will answer you 
by her bills of mortality. In London, 
Birmingham, and Liverpool, deaths 
have deereaaed in less than a century 
from one to twenty, to one to forty 
(precisdy one-half!}. Again, when- 
ever a ccHnmunity— nay, a single city, 
decreases in civilisation, and in its 
conoomitaats, activity and commerce, 
its mortality instantly increases. But 
if dvilisatioQ be favourable to the 
prolongation of life, must it not be 
favourable to all that blesses life— to 
bodily health, to mental cheerfulness, 
^ the capacities for eigoyment 1 And 
how much more grand, how much 
more sublime, becomes the prospect 
of gain, if we reflect that, to each life 
tHMs called forth, tliere is a eoul— a 
destiny beyond the grav^— multiplied 
immortalities I What an apology for 
the continued progress of states I But 



you say that^ however we advance, we 
continue impatient and dissatisfied : 
can you really suppose that^ because 
man in every state is discontented 
with his lot^ there is no difference in 
the degree and quaUiy of his discoa> 
tent — ^no distinction between pining 
for bread aad longing for the moon % 
Deeire is implanted within ue, as the 
very principle of existence ; the phy- 
sical desire fills the world, and the 
moral desire improves it; where there 
\& desire, there must be discontent ; 
if we are satisfied with all things, 
desire is extinct. But a certain degree 
of discontent is not incompatible with 
happiness, nay, it has happiness of its 
own; what happiness like hope? — 
what is hope, but desire? The 
European serf, whose seigneur could 
command his life, or insist as a right 
on the chastity of his daughter, desires 
to better his condition. God has 
compassion on his state; Providence 
calls into action the ambition of 
leaders, the contests of faction, the 
movement of men*s aims and passions: 
a change passes through society and 
legislation, and the serf becomes free ! 
He dedres still, but what ? — no longer 
personal security, no longer the privi- 
leges of life and health; but higher 
wages, greater comfort^ easier justice 
for diminished wrongs. Is there no 
difference in the quality of that desire? 
Was one a greater torment than the 
other is ? Rise a scale higher : — A 
new class is created — the Middle 
Class — the express creature of Civili- 
sation. Behold the buigher and the 
citizen, still struggling, still contend- 
ing, still desiring, and therefore still 
discontented. But the discontent 
does not prey upon the springs of 
life : it is the discontent of hope, not 
despair; it calls forth faculties, 
energies, and passions, in which there 
is more joy than sorrow. It is 
this desire which makes the citizen 
in private life an anxious father, a 
careful master, an adive^ and there- 
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fore not an unhappj, man. You 
allow that individuals can effect ind - 
Tidual good: this very restlessness, 
this yery discontent with the exact 
place that he occupies, makes the 
citizen a benefactor in bis murrow 
circle. Commerce, better than charitj, 
feeds the hung^, and clothes the 
naked. Ambition, better than bmte 
affection, gives education to our 
children, and teaches them the love 
of industry, the pride of independence, 
the respect for others and them- 
•elves I '* 

''In other words, a deference to 
auch qualities as can Itest fit them to 
get on in the world, and make the 
most money I " 

" Take that view if you will ; but 
the wiser, the more civilised the state, 
the worse chances for the rog^e to 
get on ! — there may be som^ art, some 
hypocrisy, some avarice, — ^nay, some 
hardness of heart, in paternal example 
and professional tuition. But what 
are such sober infirmities to the vices 
that arise from defiance and despair 1 
Your savage has his virtues, but they 
are mostly physical, fortitude, absti- 
nence, patience : — Mental and moral 
virtues must be numerous or few, in 
proportion to the range of ideas and 
the exigencies of social life. With 
the savage, therefore, they must be 
fewer than with civilised men ; and 
they are consequently limited to those 
simple and rude elements which the 
safety of his state renders necessary 
to him. He is usually hospitable ; 
sometimes honest. But vices are 
necessary to his existence, as well as 
virtues : he is at war with a tribe 
that may destroy his own ; and trea- 
chery without scruple, cruelty without 
remorse, are essential to him; he 
feels their necessity, and calls them 
virtues ! Even the half-civilised man, 
the Arab whom you praise, imagines 
he has a necessity for your money ; 
and his robberies become virtues to 
him. But in civilised states, vices 



are at least not necessary to the 
existence of the majority ; they are 
not, therefore, worshippet^l as virtues. 
Society unites against them; trea- 
chery, robbery, massacre, are not 
essential to the strength or safety of 
the community : they exist, it is true, 
but they are not cultivated, hot 
punished. The thief in St. Giles's 
has the virtues of your savage : he is 
true to his companions, he is braye 
in danger, he is patient in privation ; 
he practises the virtues necessary to 
the bonds of his calling and the tadt 
laws of his vocation. He might have 
made an admirable savage ; but surely 
the mass of civilised men are better 
than the thief?" 

Maltravers was struck, and paused 
a little before he replied ; and then 
he shifted his ground. " But at least 
all our laws, all our efforts, must leave 
the multitude in every state con- 
demned to a labour that deadens intel- 
lect, and a poverty that embitters life.** 

"Supposing this were true, still 
there are multitudes besides the mul- 
titude. In each state Civilisation 
produces a middle class, more nume- 
rous to-day than the whole peasantry 
of a thousand years ago. Would 
Movement and Progress be without 
their divine uses, even if they limited 
their effect to the production of such 
a class? Look also to the effect of 
art, and refinement, and just laws, in 
the wealthier and higher classes. See 
how their very habits of life tend to 
increase the sum of eiyoyment — see 
the mighty activity that their very 
luxury, the very frivolity of their 
pursuits, create ! Without an aris- 
tocracy, would there have been a 
middle class 1 without a middle class, 
would there ever have been an inter- 
position between lord and slave t 
Before Commerce produces a middle 
class, Reli^on creates one. The 
Priesthood, whatever its errors, was 
the curb to Power. But, to return to 
the multitude — ^you say that in ah 
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times they are left the same. Is it 
BO ? I come to statistics again : I 
find that not only civilisation, but 
liberty, has a prodigious eflfect upon 
human life. It is, as it were, by the 
instinctof self-preservation that liberty 
is so passionately desired by the multi- 
tude. A negro slave, for instance, 
dies annually as one to five or six, but 
a free African in the English service 
only as one to thirty-five ! Freedom 
is not, therefore, a mere abstract 
dream — ^a beautiful name — a Platonic 
aspiration : it is interwoven with the 
most practical of all blessings, life 
itself ! And can you say fairly, that, 
by laws, labour cannot be lightened 
and poverty diminished 1 We have 
granted already, that since there are 
degrees in discontent, there is a 
diflbrence between the peasant and 
the serf; — how know you what the 
peasant a thousand years hence may 
be? Discontented, you will say — 
still discontented. Yes; but if he 
had not been discontented, he would 
have been a serf still! Far from 
quelling this desire to better himself, 
we ought to hail it as the source of 
his perpetual progress. That desire 
to him is often like imagination to 
the poet, it transports him into the 
Future — 

' Crura sonant ferro, sed canit inter opus '— 

it is, indeed, the gradual transforma- 
tion from the desire of Despair to 
the desire of Hope, that makes the 
difference between man and man — 
between misery and bliss." 

" And then comes the crisis. Hope 
ripens into deeds ; the stormy revolu- 
tion, perhaps the armed despotism ; 
the relapse into the second infancy of 
states!" 

" Can we, with new agencies at 
our command — new morality — new 
wisdom — predicate of the Future by 
the Past? In ancient states, the 
mass were slaves; civilisation and 
freedom rested with oligarchies; in 

No. 211. 



Athens 20,000 citizens, 400,000 
slaves ! How easy decline, degene- 
racy, overthrow, in such states — a 
handful of soldiers and philosophers 
without a People ! Now we have no 
longer barriers to the circulation of 
the blood of states. The absence of 
slavery, the existence of the Press; 
the healthful proportions of kingdoms, 
neither too confined nor too vast; 
have created new hopes, which histoi^r 
cannot destroy. As a proof, look to» 
all late revolutions : in England! thei 
Civil Wars, the Reformation, — ini. 
France her awful Saturnalia, her mili- 
tary despotism ! Has either nation 
fallen back 1 The deluge passes, and 
behold, the face of things more glorious • 
than before ! Compare the French 
of to-day with the French of the old 
rigime. You are silent ; well, and if " 
in all states there is ever some danger 
of evil in their activity, is that a 
reason why you are to lie down inac^ 
tive ? — why you are to leave the crew 
to battle for the helm ] How mucb 
may individuals, by the diflTusion of ' 
their own thoughts, in letters or in- 
action, regulate the order of vast' 
events — now prevent — now soften — 
now animate — now guide ! And is a. 
man, to whom Providence and Fortune* 
have imparted such prerogatives, to 
stand aloof, because he can neither 
foresee the Future nor create Perfec- 
tion ] And you talk of no certain and 
definite goal I How know we that 
there is a certain and definite goal, 
even in Heaven 1 how know we that 
excellence may not be illimitable? 
Enough that we improve — that we 
proceed : Seeing in the great design 
of earth that benevolence is an attri- 
bute of the Designer, let us leave the 
rest to Posterity and to God." 

" You have disturbed many of my 
theories," said Maltravers, candidly ; 
"and I will reflect on our conversation: 
but, after all, is every man to aspire 
to influence others? to throw his 
ooinions iato the great scales in which 
» ' 13 
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humaa destinies are weigliedl Privaie 
life is not criminal. It is no virtue 
to write a book, or to make a speech. 
Perhapsy I should be as well engaged 
in returning to my country Tillage, 
looking at my schools, and wrangling 

with the parish orerseers " 

" Ah," interrupted the Frenchman, 
laughing ; " if I have driven yon to 
this point, I will go no further. Every 
state of life has its duties ; every man 
must be himself the judge of what he 
is most fit for. It is quite enough 
that he desires to be active, and labours 
to be useful; that he acknowledges 
the precept, 'never to be weary in 
well-doing.' The divine appetite once 
fostered, let it select its own food. 
But the man who, after fair trial of 
his capacities, and with all opportunity 



for their full development before 
him, is convinced that he has fEtcnl- 
ties which private life cannot wholly 
absorb must not repine that Homan 
Nature is not perfect, when he refuses 
even to ezerdse the gifts he himself 
possesses." 

Now these arguments have been 
very tedious ; in some places they 
ha.ve been old and trite ; in otheis 
they may appear too much to apper- 
tain to the abstract theory of first 
principles. Yet from such argumentB, 
pro and con, unless I greatly mistake^ 
are to be derived eorolUries equally 
practical and sublime; the virtue of 
Action — ^the obligations of Gknius— 
and the philosophy that teaches us to 
confide in the destinies, and labour in 
the service, of mankind. 
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CHAPTER YI. 

** 111 ten yon presently her very picture : 
8tay— yes it is so— LeUa." 

The Captain, Act v. Soeno 1. 



Maltbayebs had not shrank into a 
syBtem of false philosophy from way- 
ward and sickly dreams, from resolute 
self-delusion; on the contrary^ his 
errors rested on his convictions — ^the 
convictions disturbed, the errors were 
rudely shaken. 

But when his mind began restlessly 
to turn once more towards the duties 
of active life; when he recalled all 
the former drudgeries and toils of 
political conflict, or the wearing 
fatigues of literature, with its small 
enmities^ its false friendships, and its 
meagre and capricious rewards : — ^ah! 
then, indeed, he shrunk in dismay 
from tho thoughts of the solitude at 
home ! No lips to console in dejec- 
tion, no heart to sympathise in 
triumph, no love within to counter- 
balance the hate without — and the 
best of man, his household afiections, 
left to wither away, or to waste them- 
selves on ideal images, or melancholy 
remembrance. 

It may, indeed, be generally re- 
marked (contrary to a common 
notion), that the men who are most 
happy at home are the most active 
abroad. The animal spirits are neces- 
sary to healthful action ; and dejec- 
tion and the sense of solitude will 
turn the stoutest into dreamers. The 
hermit is the antipodes of the citizen; 
and no gods animate and inspire us 
like the Lares. 

One evening, after an absence from 
Paris of nearly a fortnight, at De 
Montaigne's villa, in the neighbour- 
hood of St. Cloud, Maltravers, who, 



though he no longer practised the 
art, was not less fond than heretofore 
of music, was seated in Madame de 
Yentadour's box at the Italian Opera ; 
and Yalerie, who was above all the 
woman's jealousy of beauty, was 
expatiating with great warmth of 
eulogium upon the charms of a 
young English lady whom she had 

met at Lady G 's the preceding 

evening — 

" She is just my beau idSal of the 
true English beauty," said Yalerie: 
" it is not only the exquisite fairness 
of the complexion, nor the eyes so 
purely blue, which the dark lashes 
relieve from the coldness common to 
the light eyes of the Scotch and 
Germans, — that are so beautifully 
national, but the simplicity of manner, 
the unconsciousness of admiration, 
the mingled modesty and sense of 
the expression. No, I have seen 
women more beautiful, but I never 
saw one more lovely : you are silent — 
I expected some burst of patriotism 
in return for my compliment to your 
countrywoman ! " 

"But I am so absorbed in that 
wonderful Pasta— 



I* 



et 



You are no such thing; your 
thoughts are far away. But can you 
tell me anything about my fair 
stranger and her friends? In the 
first place, there is a Lord Doltimore, 
whom I knew before — you need 
say nothing about him; in the 
next, there is his new-married bride, 
handsome, dark — but you are not 
well ! " 

o 2 
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'' It was the draught from the door 
— go on I beseech you — ^the young 
lady — ^the friend, her name ? '* 

''Her name I do not remember; 
bat she was engaged to be married 
to one of your statesmen, Lord Var- 
grave — ^the marriage is broken off — 
I know not if that be the cause of a 
certain melancholy in her counte- 



nance — a melancholy I am sure not 
natural to its Hebe-like expression. 
— But who have just entered the 
opposite box 1 Ah, Mr. MaltraTers, 
do look, there is the beautiful English 
girl ! " 

And Maltravers raised his eyes, 
and once more beheld the counte- 
nance of Evelyn Cameron ) 
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BOOK VIL 



CHAPTER I. 

" Luce, Is the wind there ? 
That makes for me. 
I$ab, Come— I forget a bminesa.'' 

WU without Money, 



Lord Yarqrave's travelling carnage 
was at his door, and lie himself 
'vras putting on his great-coat in 
his library, when Lord Saxingham 
entered. 

"What! you are going into the 
country 7 " 

" Yes — I "wrote you word — to see 
Lisle Court." 

"Ay, true; I had forgot. Some- 
how or other my memory is not so 
good as it was." 

" But, let me see. Lisle Court is in 

shire. Why, you will pass within 

ten miles of C * * * * *." 

"C *****! shall II I am not 
much versed in the geography of 
England — never learned it at school. 
As for Poland, Kamschatka, Mexico, 
Madagascar, or any other place as to 
which knowledge would be tLsefid, I 
have every inch of the way at my 
fingers' end. But dpropos of C * * * * *, 
it is the town in which my late uncle 
made his fortune." 

" Ah, so it is. I recollect you were 
to have stood for C * * * * *, but gave 
it up to Staunch ; very handsome in 
you. Have you any interest there 
BtUl ? " 



"I think my ward has some 
tenants, — a street or two, — one called 
Richard Street, and the other Temple- 
ton Place. I had intended some 
weeks ago to have gone down there, 
and seen what interest was still left 
to our family; but Staunch himself 
told me that C***** was a sure 
card." 

" So he thought ; but he has been 
with me this morning in great alarm : 
he now thinks he shall be thrown out. 
A Mr. Winsley, who has a great deal 
of interest there, and was a supporter 
of his, hangs back on account of the 
* * * * question. This is unlucky, as 
Staunch is quite with us ; and if he 
were to rat now it would be most 
unfortunate." 

" Winsley ! Winsley ! — my poor 
uncle's right-hand man. A great 
brewer — always chairman of the 
Templeton Committee. I know the 
name, though I never saw the man." 

" If you could take c * * * * * in 
your way *? " 

"To be sure. Staunch must not 
be lost. We cannot throw away a 
single vote, much more one of such 
weight,-— eighteen stone at the least ! 
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1 11 stop at C ***** on pretence of 
seeing after my ward's houses, and 
have a quiet conference with Mr. 
Winsley. Hem ! Peers must not 
interfere in elections — ehl Well, 
good-by; take care of yourself. I 
shall be back in a week, I hope, — 
perhaps less." 

In a minute more, Lord Vargrave 
and Mr. George Frederick Augustus 
Howard, a slim young gentleman of 
high birth and connexions, but who, 
having, as a portionless cadet, his own 
way to make in the world, conde- 
scended to be his lordship's private 
secretary, were rattling over the streets 
the first stage to C * * * * *. 

It T/as late at night when Lord 
Yargrave arrived at the head inn of 
that grave and respectable cathedral 
city, in which once Richard Temple- 
ton, Esq., — saint, banker, and poli- 
tician, — had exercised his dictatorial 
sway. Sic transit gloria mundi ! As 
he warmed his hands by the fire in 
the large wainscoted apartment into 
which he was shown, his eye met a 
full-length engraving of his uncle, 
with a roll of paper in his hands, — 
meant for a parliamentary bill for the 
turnpike trusts in the neighbourhood 
of C *****. The sight brought 
back his recollections of that pious 
.and saturnine relation, and insensibly 



the minister's thoughts flew to his 
death-bed, and to the strange secret 
which in that last hour he had revealed 
to Lumley, — a secret which had done 
much in deepening Lord Yargrave's 
contempt for the forms and conven- 
tionalities of decorous life. And hero 
it may be mentioned — though in the 
course of this volume a penetrating 
reader may have guessed as much — 
that, whatever that secret, it did not 
refer expressly or exclusively to the 
late lord's singular and ill-assorted 
marriage. Upon that point much 
was still left obscure to arouse Lum- 
ley's curiosity, had he been a man 
whose curiosity was very vivacious. 
But on this he felt but little interest 
He knew enough to believe that no 
further information could benefit him- 
self personally; why should he trouble 
his head with what never would fill 
his pockets ? 

An audible yawn from the slim 
secretary roused Lord Yargrave from 
his revery. 

" I envy you, my young friend," 
said he, good-humouredly. "It is a 
pleasure we lose as we grow older — 
that of being sleepy. However, ' to 
bed,' as Lady Macbeth says. Faith, 
I don't wonder the poor devil of a 
thane was slow in going to bed with 
such a tigress. Good night to you." 
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CHAPTER II. 

*' Ma fortune va prendre une face nouvclle." * 

Ractne : Androm* Act i. Scene 1. 



The next morning Yargrave inquired 
the way to Mr. Winsley's, and walked 
alone to the house of the hrewer. 
The slim secretary went to inspect 
the cathedral. 

Mr. Winsley was a little thickset 
man, with a civil but blunt elec- 
tioneering manner. He started when 
he heard Lord Vargrave's name, and 
bowed with great stiffness. Vargrave 
saw at a glance that there was some 
cause of grudge in the mind of the 
worthy man; nor did Mr. Winsley 
long hesitate before he cleansed his 
bosom of its perilous stuff. 

"This is an unexpected honour, 
my lord : I don't know how to account 
for it." 

" Why, Mr. Winsley, your friend- 
ship with nay late uncle can, perhaps, 
saf&ciently explain and apologise for 
a visit from a nephew sincerely 
attached to his memory." 

" Humph 1 I certainly did do all 
in my power to promote Mr. Temple- 
ton's interests. Ko man, I may say, 
did more; and yet I don't think it 
was much thought of the moment he 
turned his back upon the electors of 
C * ♦ * * *. Not that I bear any 
malice; I am well to do, and value 
no man's favour — no man's, my lord ! " 

" Yon amaze me ! I always heard 
my poor uncle speak of you in the 
highest terms." 

" Oh J — well, it don't signify — ^pray 
say no more of it. Can I offer your 
lordship a glass of wine 1 " 

No, I am much obliged to you ; 



it 



* My fortune is about to take a turn. 



but we really must set this little 
matter right. You know that after 
his marriage my uncle never revisited 
C ***** ; and that shortly before 
his death he sold the greater part of 
his interest in this city. His young 
wife, I suppose, liked the neighbour- 
hood of London ; and when elderly 
gentlemen do marry, you know, they 
are no longer their own masters; but 
if you had ever come to Fulham — ah I 
then, indeed, my uncle would have 
rejoiced to see his old friend." 

" Your lordship thinks so," said 
Mr. Winsley, with a sardonic smile. 
"You are mistaken; I did call at 
Pulham; and though I sent in my 
card. Lord Vargrave's servant (he was 
then My Lord) brought back word 
that his lordship was not at home." 

''But that must have been true; 
he was out, you may depend on it." 

"I saw him at the window, my 
lord," said Mr. Winsley, taking a 
pinch of snuff. 

(Oh, the deuce! I'm in for it, 
thought Lumley.) "Yery strange, 
indeed ! but how can you account for 
iti Ah ! perhaps the health of Lady 
Vargrave — she was so very delicate 
then, and my poor uncle lived for 
her — ^you know that he left all his 
fortune to Miss Cameron 1" 

" Miss Cameron ! — Who is she, my 
lord?" 

"Why, his daughter-in-law; Lady 
Vargrave was a widow — a Mrs. 
Cameron." 

" Mrs. Cam . X remember now 

— they put Cameron in the news- 
papers ; but I thought it was a mis- 
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take. But, perhaps*' (added Winslej, 
with a sneer of pecaliar xnalignity,) — 
''perhaps, when your worthy uncle 
thought of being a peer, he did not 
like to have it known that he married 
80 much beneath him.'' 

" You quite mistake, my dear sir; 
my uncle never denied that Mrs. 
Cameron was a lady of no fortune or 
connexions — widow to some poor 
Scotch gentleman, who died, I think, 
in India." 

"He left her rery ill off, poor 
thing; but she had a great deal of 
merit, and worked hard — Bhe taught 
my girls to play " 

"Your girls! — did Mrs. Cameron 
ever reside iiiC*****1" 

"To be sure; but she was then 
called Mrs. Butler— just as pretty a 
name, to my fancy." 

" You must make a mistake ; my 
uncle married this lady in Devon- 
shire." 

" Veiy possibly," quoth the brewer, 
doggedly. " Mrs. Butler left the town 
with her little g^l, some time before 
Mr. Templeton married." 

" "Well, you are wiser than I am," 
said Lumley, forcing a smile. " Bat 
how can you be sure that Mrs. Butler 
and Mrs. Cameron are one and the 
same person^ You did not go Into 
the house — ^you could not hare seen 
Lady Vargrave" (and here Lumley 
shrewdly guessed — ^if the tale were 
true— at the cause of his uncle's 
exclusion of his old acquaintance). 

*'^o; but I saw her ladyship on 
the lawn," said Mr. Winsley, with 
ant)ther sardonic smile ; "and I asked 
the porter at the lodge as I went out, 
if that was Lady Yargrave, and he 
said 'yes.' However, my lord, by- 
gones are by-gones — I bear no malice; 
your unele was a good man; and if 
he had but said, to me, 'Winsley, 
don't say a word about Mrs. Butler,' 
he might have reckoned on me just 
as much as when in his elections he 
used to put live thousand pounds in 



my hands, and say, ' Winsley, no 
bribery — it is wicked; let this be 
given in charity.' Did any one ever 
know how that money went? Was 
your uncle ever accused of corruptioni 
— Buty my lord, surely you will take 
some refreshment ? " 

" No, indeed ; but if you will let 
me dine with you to-morrow, youll 
oblige me much ; — ^and, whatever my 
uncle's faults (and latterly, poor man, 
he was hardly in his senses ; — ^what a 
will he made!) let not the nephew 
suffer for them. Come, Mr. Winsley," 
and Lumley held out his hand with 
enchanUng frankness, " you know my 
motives are disinterested — I have bo 
parliamentary interest to serve — we 
have no constituents for our Hospital 
of Incurables ; — and — oh ! that's right 
— ^we're friends, I see ! Kow, J must 
go and look after my ward's houses. 
Let me see, the agent's name is — 
is " 

" Perkins, I think, my lord," said 
Mr. Winsley, thoroughly softened by 
the charm of Yaigrave's words and 
manner. "Let me put on my hat, 
and show you his house." 

"Will you 1— that's very kind;— 
give me all the election news by ike 
way — ^you know I was onoe within an 
ace of being your member." 

Yargrave learned from his new 
friend some further particnlan rela- 
tive to Mrs. Butler^s humble habits 
and homely mode of life at C*****, 
which served completely to explain 
to him why his proud and woiidly 
uncle had so carefully abstained from 
f^ intercourse with that city, and had 
prevented the nephew from standing 
for its vacant representstioA. It 
seemed, however, ihai Winsley — 
whose resentment was Boi of a veiy 
active or violent kmd — had not com- 
municated the discovery he iuid made 
to his fellow townspeople; but had 
contented himself with hints and 
aphorisms, whenever he had heard 
the subject of Mr. Templeion's mar- 
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riage discussed, which had led the 
gossips of the place to imagine that 
he had made a much worse selection 
than he really had. As to the accu- 
racy of Winsley's assertion, Yargrave, 
though surprised at first, had but 
littledoubt on consideration, especially 
when he heard that Mrs Butler's 
principal patroness had l>een the 
Mrs. Leslie, now the intimate friend 
of Lady Vargrave. But what had 
been the career — what the earlier 
condition and straggles of this simple 
and interesting creature 1 — ^¥^h her 
appearance at C * * * * *, eommeneed 
all that surmise could invent. Not 
greater was the mystery that wrapped 
the apparition of Maneo Capac by the 
lakeTitiaca, than that which shrouded 
the places and the trials whence the 
lowly teacher of music had emerged 
amidst the streets of C * * * * *. 

Weary, and somewhat careless, of 
conjecture. Lord Vargrave, in dining 
with Mr. Winsley, turned the conver- 
sation upon the business on which 
he had piincipally undertaken his 
journey — ^viz. the meditated purchase 
of Lisle Court. 

** I myself am not a very good judge 
of landed property/* said Vargrave ; 
"I wish I knew of an experienced 
surveyor to look over the farms and 
timber : can you help me to such a 
one]" 

Mr. Winsley smiled, and glanced at 
a rosy-cheeked young lady, who sim- 
pered and turned away. "I think 
my daughter could recommend one 
to your lordship* if she dared.* 

'*0h, pa!" 

"I see. Well, Miss Wmriey, I will 
take no recommendation but yours." 

Miss Winsley made an effort 

"Indeed, my lord, I have always 
heard Mr. Robert Hobbs considered 
very clever in his profesaon." 

*'Mt. Robert Hobbs is my man! 

His good health— and a fair wife to 
him." 



Miss Winsley glanced at mamma, 
and then at a younger sister, and 
then there was a titter — and then a 
fluttering — and then a rising — and 
Mr. Winsley, Lord Vargrave, and the 
shm secretary, were left alone. 

"Really, my lord," said the host, 
resettling himself, and pushing the 
wine — " though you have guessed our 
little family arrangement, and I have 
some interest in the recommendation, 
— since Margaret will be Mrs. Robert 
Hobbs in a few weeks — yet I do not 
know a more acute, intelligent young 
man any where. Highly respectable, 
with an independent fortune; his 
father is lately dead, and made at 
least thirty thousand pounds in trade. 
His brother Edward is also dead ; so 
he has the bulk of the property, and 
he follows his profession merely for 
amusement. He would consider it a 
great honour." 

"And where does he live V 

"Oh, not in this county — along 
way off; close to ***** ; but it is 
all in your lordship's road. A very 
nice house he has too. I have known 
his family since I was a boy; it is 
astonishing how his father improved 
the place ; — it was a poor little lath- 
and-plaster cottage when the late Mr. 
Hobbs bought it, and it is now a very 
excellent &mily house." 

*' Well you shall give me the address 
and a letter of introduction, and so 
much for that matter. But to return 
to politics ;" and here Lord Vargrave 
ran eloquently on, till Mr. Winsley 
thought him the only man in the 
world who could save the country 
from that utter annihilation — the 
possibility of which he had never even 
suspected before. 

It may be as well to add, that, on 
wishing Lord Vargrave good night, 
Mr Winsley whispered in his ear 
" Tour lordship's friend. Lord Staunch, 
need be under no apprehension — ^we 
are all right!" 



1 
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CHAPTER III. 

** Thb l8 the house, sir.**—- ZoveV Pilgrimage, Act ir. So. 2. 
'* Redeant Saturnia legna." *— Yinoi^. 



Thb next morning, Lnmley and his 
slender companion were roUingrapidlj 
over the same road on which, sixteen 
years ago, way-worn and weary, Alice 
Darril had firA met with Mrs. Leslie ; 
they were talking about a new opera- 
dancer .as they whirled hy the very 
spot 

It was about five o*clock in the 
afternoon, the next day, when the 
carriage stopped at a cast-iron gate, 
on which was inscribed this epigraph, 
— "Hobbs* Lodge— Ring the Bell." 

** A snug place enough," said Lord 
Vargrave, as they were waiting the 
arrival of the footman to unbar the 
gate. 

" Yes," said Mr. Howard. " If a 
retired Cit could be transformed into 
a house, such is the house he would 
be." 

Poor Dale Cottage! the home of 
Poetry and Passion ! But change 
visits the Commonplace as well as the 
Romantic. Since Alice had pressed 
to that cold grating her wistful eyes, 
time had wrought its allotted revolu- 
tions — the old had died — the young 
grown up. Of the children playing 
on the lawn, death had claimed some, 
and marriage others ; — and the holy- 
day of youth was gone for all. 

The servant opened the gate. Mr. 
Robert Hobbs was at home ; — he had 
friends with him — he was engaged, 
Lord Yargrave sent in his card, and 
the introductory letter from Mr. 
Winsley. In two seconds, these mis- 
fiives brought to the gate Mr. Robert 

* A former state of things returns. 



Hobbs himself : a smart young man, ' 
with a black stock, red whiskers, and ! 
an eye-glass pendant to a hair-chain ; 
which was possibly a gage cTamovr 
from Miss Margaret AYinsley. 

A profusion of bows, compliments, 
apologies, &c., the carriage drove up 
the sweep, and Lord Vargrave des- 
cended, and was immediately ushered 
into Mr. Hobbs' private room. The 
slim secretary followed, and sate 
silent, melancholy, and upright, while 
the peer affably explained his wants 
and wishes to the surveyor. 

Mr. Hobbs was well acquainted 
with the locality of Lisle Court, which 
was little more than thirty miles 
distant ; he should be proud to 
accompany Lord Vargrave thither 
the next morning. But, might he 
venture — might he dare — ^might he 
presume — a gentleman who lived at 
the town of * * * *, was to dine with 
him that day; a gentleman of the 
most profound knowledge of agri- 
cultural affairs ; a gentleman who 
knew every fetrm, almost every acre, 
belonging to Colonel Maltravcrs— if 
his lordship could be induced to wave 
ceremony, and dine with Mr. Hobbs, 
it might be really useful to meet this 
gentleman. The slim secretary, who 
was very hungry, and who thought 
he sniffed an uncommonly savouiy 
smell, looked up from his boots, — 
Lord Vargrave smiled. 

" My young friend here is too great 
an admirer of Mrs. Hobbs — ^who is to 
be, — ^not to feel anxious to make the 
acquaintance of any members of the 
famUy she is to enter." 
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Mr. George Frederick Augustus 
Howard blushed indignant refutation 
of the calumnious charge. — ^Vargrave 
continued : 

" As for me, I shall be delighted to 
meet any friends of yours, and am 
greatly obliged for your consideration. 
We may dismiss the postboys, Howard, 
— and what time shall we summon 
them 1 — ten o'clock "i ** 

" If your lordship would condescend 
to accept a bed, we can accommodate 
your lordship and this gentleman, and 
start at any hour in the morning 
that — 



t» 



"So be it," interrupted Vargrave. 
" Tou Rpeak like a man of business. 
Howard, be so kind as to order the 
horses for six o'clock to-morrow. 
We'll breakfast at Lisle Court." 

This matter settled. Lord Vargrave 
and Mr. Howard were shown into 
their respective apartments. Travel- 
ling dresses were changed — the dinner 
put back — and the fish overboiled ; 
—but what mattered common fish, 
when Mr. Hobbs had just caught 
such a big one 1 Of what consequence 
he should be henceforth and ever! 
A peer — a minister — a stranger to 
the county, — to come all this way to 
consult him / — to be ^w guest ! — to be 
, shown off, and patted, and trotted out 
before all the rest of the company ! 
Mr. Hobbs was a made man ! Care- 
less of all this, — ever at home with 
any one, — and delighted, perhaps, to 
escape a tStc-d-tSte with Mr. Howard 
in a strange inn, — Vargrave lounged 
into the drawing-room, and was for- 
mally presented to the expectant 
family and the famishing guests. 

During the expiring bachelorship 
of Mr. Robert Hobbs, his sister, Mrs. 
Tiddy (to whom the reader was first 
introduced as a bride — gathering the 
^sdom of economy and large joints 
from the frugal lips of her mamma), 
officiated as lady of the house, — a 
comely matron, and well-preserved, — 
except that she had lost a front tooth, 



— in a jaundiced satinet gown, — with 
a fall of British blonde, and a tucker 
of the same : Mr. Tiddy being a starch 
man, and not willing that the luxu- 
riant charms of Mrs. T. should be too 
temptingly exposed ! There was also 
Mr. Tiddy, whom his wife had mar- 
ried for love, and who was now well 
to do ; a fine-looking man, with large 
whiskers, and a Roman nose, a little 
awry. Moreover, there waa a Miss 
Biddy or Bridget Hobbs, a young 
lady of four or five-and-twenty, who 
was considering whether she might 
ask Lord Vargrave to write something 
in her album, and who cast a bashful 
look of admiration at the slim secre- 
tary, as he now sauntered into the 
room, in a black coat, black waistcoat, 
black trousers, and black neckcloth, 
with a black pin, — looking much like 
an ebony cane split half-way up. Miss 
Biddy was a fair young lady, a leetle 
faded, with uncommonly thin arms 
and white satin shoes, on which the 
Slim secretary cast his eyes and — 
shuddered ! 

In addition to the family group 
were the Rector of * * *, an agreeable 
man, who published sermons and 
poetry ; also Sir William Jekyll, who 
was employing Mr. Hobbs to make a 
map of an estate he had just pur- 
chased ; also two country squires and 
their two wives ; moreover, the phy- 
sician of the neighbouring town, — a 
remarkably tall man, who wore spec- 
tacles and told anecdotes ; and, lastlj^, 
Mr. Onslow, the gentleman to whom 
Mr, Hobbs had referred, — an elderly 
man of prepossessing exterior, of high 
repute as the most efficient magistrate, 
the best farmer, and the most sensible 
person in the neighbourhood. This 
made the party, to each individual of 
which the great man bowed and 
smiled ; and the great man's secretary 
bent, condescendingly, three joints of 
his back-bone. 

The bell was now rung — dinner 
announced. Sir William Jekyll led 
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the way with one of the Bhe^BquireB, 
and Lord Yargrave offered his ana to 
the porUj liirs. Tlddy. 

Yargiaye, as uaoal, was the life of 
the feast Mr. Howard, who sat next 
to Miss Bridget, conversed with her 
between the courses, " in domb show/' 
Mr. Onslow and the physician played 
second and third to Lord Yargrave. 
When the dinner was over, and the 
Luiies had retired, Yargrave found 
himself seated next to Mr. Onslow, 
and discovered in his neighbour a 
most agreeable companion. They 
talked principally about Lisle Court, 
and from Colonel Maltravers, the 
conversation turned naturally upon 
Ernest. Yargrave proclaimed his 
early intimacy with the latter gentle- 
man, — complained, feelingly, that 
politics had divided them of late, — 
and told two or three anecdotes of 
their youthful adventures in the East 
Mr. Onslow listened to him with 
much attention. 

" I made the acquaintance of Mr. 
Maltravers many years ago," said he, 
''and upon a very delicate occasion. 
I was greatly interested in him, — ^I 
never saw one so young (for he was 
then but a boy) manifest feelings so 
deep. By the dates you have referred 
to, your acquaintance with him must 
have commenced very shortly after 
mkie. Was he, at that time, cheerful 
— in good spirits 1 " 

" No, indeed — hypochondriacal to 
the greatest degree." 

"Tour lordship's intimacy with 
him, and the confidence that generally 
exists between young men, induce me 
to suppose that he may have told you 
a little romance connected with his 
early years." 

Lumley paused to consider; and 
this conversation, which had been 
carried on apart-, was suddenly broken 
into by the tall doctor, who wanted to 
know whether his lordship had ever 
heard the anecdote about Lord Thur- 
low and the late King. The anecdote 



was as long as tlie doctor himself; 
and when it was over, the gentlemen 
adjourned to the drawing-room, and 
all conversation was immediately 
drowned by "Bow, brothers, row," 
which had only been suspended till 
the arrival of Mr. Tiddy, who had a 
fine baas voice. 

Alas ! eighteen yean ago, in that 
spot of earth, Alice Darvil had first 
caught the soul of mosic from the 
lips of Qenius and of Love! But 
better as it is — ^less romantic, bat 
more proper — as Hobbs' Lodge ms 
less pretty, but more safe from the 
winds and rains, than Dale Cottage. 

Miss Bridget ventured to ask the 
good-humoured Lord Yargrave if he 
sang] ''Not I, Miss Hobbs— but 
Howard, there-— Ah, if you heard 
him!" The consequence of this 
hint was, that the unhappy secretary, 
who alone, in a distant comer, was 
unconsciously refreshing his fancy 
with some cool weak coffee, was in- 
stantly beset with applications frt>m 
Miss Bridget, Mrs. Tiddy, Mr.Tiddy 
and the tall doctcn*, to favour the 
company with a specimen of hu 
talents. Mr. Howard could sing— he 
could even play the guitar. But to 
sing at Hobbs' Lodge — ^to sing to the 
accompaniment of Mrs. Tiddy— to 
have his gentle tenor crushed to 
death in a glee by the heavy splay- 
foot of Mr. Tiddy's manly bass— the 
thought was insufferable ! He Al- 
tered forth assurances of his igno- 
rance, and hastened to bury his 
resentment in the retirement of a 
remote sofa. Yargrave, who had 
forgotten the significant question of 
Mr. Onslow, renewed in a whisper his 
conversation with that gentleman 
relative to the meditated inveatmoit, 
while Mr. and Mrs. Tiddy sang, 
" Come dwell with me ; " and Onslov 
was so pleased with his new acquaint- 
ance, that he volunteered to make a 
fourth in Lumley's carriage the next 
morning, and accompany him to Lisle 
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Court. This settled, the party soon 
afterwards broke up. At midnight 
Lord Yargraye was fast asleep ; and 
Mr. Howard, tossing restlessly to and 
fro on his melancholy couch, was 



revolving all the hardships that await 
a native of St James's, who ventares 
forth among 

'* The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders 1" 



CHAPTER rV. 
*' Bat how were tiiese doubts to be changed into absolute ceartainty ? "—Edgar Huntlky. 



The next morning, while it was yet 
dark, Lord Vargrave's carriage picked 
up Mr. Onslow at the door of a large 
old-fashioned house, at the entrance 
of the manufacturing town of * ♦ * * 
The party were silent and sleepy, 
till they arrived at Lisle Court, — 
the sun had then appeared — the 
morning was clear — ^the air frosty and 
bracing. And as, after traversing 
a noble park, a superb quadrangular 
pile of brick, flanked by huge square 
turrets, coped with stone, broke upon 
the gaze of Lord Vargrave, his 
worldly heart swelled within him, 
and the image of Evelyn became 
inexpressibly lovely and seductive. 

Though the housekeeper was not 
prepared for Yargrave's arrival at so 
early an hour, yet he had been daily 
expected : the logs soon burnt bright 
in the ample hearth of the breakfast- 
room — ^the nm hissed — ^the cutlets 
smoked — and while the rest of the 
party gathered round the fire, and 
unmuffled themselves of cloaks and 
shawl-handkerchiefs, Vargrave seizing 
upon the housekeeper traversed with 
delighted steps the magnificent suite 
of rooms — gazed on the pictures — 
admired the state bed-chambers- 
peeped into the offices — and recog- 
nised in all a mansion worthy of a 
Peer of England ; but which a more 
prudent man would have thought, 
^th a sigh, required careful manage- 
Bttent of the rent-roll raised from the 
property adequately to equip and 



maintain. Such an idea did not 
cross the mind of Vargrave ; he only 
thought how much he should be 
honoured and envied, when, as 
Secretary of State, he should yearly 
fill those feudal chambers with the 
pride and rank of England 1 It was 
characteristic of the extraordinary 
sanguineness and self-confidence of 
Vargrave, that he entirely overlooked 
one slight obstacle to this prospect, 
in the determined refusal of Evelyn 
to accept that passionate homage 
which he offered to — her fortune ! 

When break&st was over the 
steward was called in, and the party, 
mounted upon ponies, set out to 
reconnoitre. After spending the 
short day most agreeably in looking 
over the gardens, pleasure-grounds, 
park, and home-farm, and settling to 
visit the more distant parts of the 
property the next day, the party were 
returning home to dine, when Var- 
grave's eye caught the glittering whim 
of Sir Gregory Gubbins. 

He pointed it out to Mr. Onslow, 
and laughed much at hearing of the 
annoyance it occasioned to Colonel 
Maltravers. "Thus," said Lumley, 
<*do we all crumple the rose-leaf 
under us, and quarrel with couches 
the most luxuriant ! As for me, I 
will wager, that were this property 
mine, or my ward's, in three weeks 
we should have won the heart of Sir 
Gregory, made him pull down his 
whim, and coaxed him out of his 
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interest in the city of * * * *. A 
good seat for you, Howard, some 
day or other.'* 

** Sir Gregory has prodigiously bad 
taste/ said Mr. Hobbs. "For my 
part, I think that there ought to be a 
certain modest simplicity in the dis- 
play of wealth got in business ; — that 
was my poor father's maxim.'* 

"Ah I'* said Vargrave, "Hobbs* 
Lodge is a specimen. Who was 
your predecessor in that charming 
retreat 1 " 

" Why the place — ^then called Dale 
Cottage — belonged to a Mr. Bemers, 
a rich bachelor in business, who was 
rich enough not to mind what people 
said of him, and kept a lady there. 
She ran off from him, and he then let 
it to some young man — ^a stranger 
— very eccentric, I hear — a Mr. — ^Mr. 
Butler — and he, too, gave the cottage 
an unkwful attraction — a most beau- 
tiful girl, I have heard." 

" Butler ! " echoed Yargrave — 
" Butler — Butler I " — Lumley recol- 
lected that such had been the real 
name of Mrs. Cameron. 

Onslow looked hard at Yargrave. 

" You recognise the name, my lord," 
said he in a whisper, as Hobbs had 
turned \o address himself to Mr. 
Howard. " I thought you very dis- 
creet when I asked you, last night, if 
you remembered the early follies of 
your friend." A suspicion at once 
flashed upon the quick mind of Yar- 
grave : — Butler was a name on 
the mother's side in the family of 
Maltravers ; the gloom of Ernest when 
he first knew him — the boy's hints 
that the gloom was connected with 
the affections — the extraordinary and 
single accomplishment of Lady Yar- 
grave in that art of which Maltra- 
vers was so consummate a master — 
the similarity of name — all taken 
in conjunction with the meaning 
question of Mr. Onslow, were enough 
to suggest to Yargrave that he might 
be on the verge of a family secret. 



the knowledge of which could be 
turned to advantage. He took care 
not to confess his ignorance, but 
artfully proceeded to draw out Mr. 
Onslow's communications. 

" Why, it is true," said he, " that 
Maltravers and I had no secrets. 
Ah I we were wild fellows then — the 
name of Butler is in his family — 
eh?" 

" It is. I see you know all.** 

** Yes ; he told me the story, but it 
is eighteen years ago. Do refresh 
my memory. — Howard, my good 
fellow, just ride on and expedite 
dinner : Mr. Hobbs, will you go with 
Mr. What's-his-name, the steward, 
and look over the maps, outgoings, 
&c. 1 Now, Mr. Onslow — so Maltra- 
vers took the cottage, and a lady 
with it 1 — ay, I remember." 

Mr. Onslow (who was in fact that 
magistrate to whom Ernest had con- 
fided his name and committed the 
search after Alice, and who was 
really anxious to know if any tidings 
of the poor girl had ever been as- 
certained) here related that histoiy 
with which the reader is acquainted ; 
— ^the robbery of the cottage — the 
disappearance of Alice — the sus- 
picions that connected that disap- 
pearance with her ruffian father — ^the 
despair and search of Maltravers. 
He added that Ernest, both before 
his departure from England, and on 
his return, had written to him 
to learn if Alice had ever been 
heard of; — ^the replies of the magis- 
trate were unsatisfactory. "And do 
you think, my lord, that Mr. Kaltza- 
vers has never to this day ascertained 
what became of the poor young 
woman? " 

" Why, let me see, — ^what waa her 
name 1 " 

The magistrate thought a moment, 
and replied, " Alice Darvil." 

" Alice ! " exclaimed Yar-grave. 
" Alice ! — aware that such was the 
Christian name of his uncles wife. 
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and now almost conyinced of the 
truth of his first vagae suspicion. 
" You seem to know the name." 
" Of Alice ; yea — ^but not Darvil. 
No, no ; I believe he has never heard 
of the girl to this hour. Nor you 
either 1 " 

" I have not. One little circum- 
stance related to me by Mr. Hobbs, 
your surveyor's father, gave me some 
uneasiness. About two years after 
the young woman disappeared, a girl, 
of very humble dress and appearance, 
stopped at the gate of Hobbs' Lodge, 
and asked earnestly for Mr. Butler. 
On hearing he was gone, she turned 
away, and was seen no more. It 
seems that this girl had an infant in 
her arms — which rather shocked the 
propriety of Mr. and Mrs. Hobbs. 
The old gentleman told me the cir- 
cumstance a few days after it hap- 
pened, and I caused inquiry to be made 
for the stranger ; but she could not 
be discovered. I thought at first this 
possibly might be the lost Alice ; but I 
learned that, during his stay at the 
cottage, your Mend— despite his error, 
which we will not stop to excuse, — 
had exercised so generous and wide a 
charity amongst the poor in the town 
and neighbourhood, that it was a more 
probable supposition of the two, that 
the girl belonged to some family he 
had formerly relieved, and her visit 
was that of a mendicant, not a mis- 
tress. Accordingly, after much con- 
sideration, I resolved not to mention 
the circumstance to Mr. Maltravers, 
when he wrote to me on his return 
from the Continent. A considerable 
time had then elapsed since the girl 
had applied to Mr. Hobbs ;— all trace 
of her was lost — ^the incident might 
open wounds that time must have 



nearly healed — ^might give false hopes 
— or, what was worse, occasion a fresh 
and unfounded remorse at the idea of 
Alice's destitution ; it would, in fact, 
do no good, and might occasion 
much unnecessary pain. I therefore 
suppressed all mention of it." 

'' You did right: and so the poor 
girl had an infant in her arms] 
— humph! What sort of looking 
person was this Alice Darvil ? — pretty, 
of course 1 " 

''I never saw her; and none uut 
the persons employed in the pre- 
mises knew her by sight — they 
described her as remarkably lovely." 

" Fair and slight, — with blue eyes, 
I suppose? — those are the orthodox 
requisites of a heroine." 

" Upon my word I forget ; — indeed 
I should never have remembered as 
much as I do, if the celebrity of Mr. 
Maltravers, and the consequence of 
his family in these parts, together 
with the sight of his own agony — the 
most painful I ever witnessed — had 
not served to impress the whole afikir 
very deeply on my mind." 

** Was the girl who appeared at the 
gate of Hobbs' Lodge described to 
your 

" No ; — ^they scarcely observed her 
countenance, except that her com- 
plexion was too iair for a gipsy's ; — 
yet, now I think of it, Mrs. Tiddy, 
who was with her &ther when he told 
me the adventure, dwelt particularly 
on her having (as you so pleasantly 
conjecture) Mr hair and blue eyes. 
Mrs. Tiddy, being just married, was 
romantic at that day." 

" Well, it is an odd tale.— But life 
is full of odd tales. Here we are at 
the house — ^it really is a splendid old 
place I " 
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CHiPTER y. 

" Pendent opera interrupta."*— Virsil. 



Th> hlfitoiy Yargrare had heard, he 
reTolved xnnch when he retired to 
rest. He could not but allow that 
there wbb still little ground for more 
than conjecture, that Alice Darril and 
Alice Lady Yargrave were one and 
the same person. It might, howerer, 
be of great importance to him, to 
trace this conjecture to certainty. 
The knowledge of a seeret of early 
sin and degradation in one so pure, 
so spottoss, as lAdy Yargrare, might 
be of immense service in giving him 
a power over her, which he could 
turn to account with Evelyn. How 
could he best prosecvte further in- 
quiry? — by repairing at once to 
Brook Green — or — ^tbe thought struck 
him — ^by visiting and "pumping" 
Mrs. Leslie, the patroness of Mrs. 
Butler of c * * * *, the friend of 
Lady Yargrave 1 It was worth trying 
the latter — ^it was little out of his 
way back to London. His success 
in picking the brains of Mr. Onslow 
of a secret, encouraged him in the 
hope of equal snocess with Mrs. 
Leslie. He decided accordingly, and 
fell asleep to dream of Chzirtmas 
baUxtes, royal vintors, the cabinet, the 
premiership I — W^, bo possession 
equals the dreams of it ^--l^eep cm, 
my lord!— *yo« would be restless 
enough if yon were t» get all you want. 
Pw the next three days. Lord Yar» 
grave was employed in examining 
the general outlines of the estate, and 
the result of this survey satisfied him 
as to the expediency of the purchase. 

* The things begun are intexmpted and 
•lupended. 



On the third day, he was several miles 
from the house when a heavy rain 
came on. Lord Yargrave was con- 
stitutionally hardy, and, not having 
been much exposed to the visitatioift 
of the weather of late years, was not 
practically aware that, when a man is 
past forty, he cannot endure with 
impunity aQ that falls innocuously on 
the elasticity of twenty-six. He did 
not, therefore, heed the rain that 
drenched him to the skin, and neg- 
lected to change his dress till he had 
finished reading some letters and 
newspapers which awaited his return 
at Lisle Court. The consequence of 
this imprudence was, that, the next 
morning when he woke, Lord Yar- 
grave found himself, for almost the 
first time in his life, seriously ilL 
Wb head ached violently — cold shiver- 
ings shook his frame Kke an ague; 
the very strength of the constitution 
on which the fover had begun to 
&sten itself augmented its danger. 
Lumley — ^the last man in the world 
to think of the possibility of dying — 
fought up against his own sensations 
-^ordered his post-horses, as his visit 
of survey was now over, and scaroely 
even alluded to his indisposition. 
About an hour before he set ofl!^ his 
letters arrived ; one of these informed 
him that Caroline, accompanied hj 
Ev^rn, had already arrived in Bans ; 
the other was from Colonel Legard, 
respectfully resigning his office, on 
the ground of an accession of fortune 
by the sudden death of the admiral, 
and his intention to spend the ensuing 
year in a continental excursion. This 
last letter occasioned Yargrvra 
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siderable alana ; he liad always felt a 
deep jealousy of the handsome ex- 
guardsman, and he at once suspected 
that Legard was about to repair to 
Paris as his rival. He sighed, and 
looked round the spacious apart]|Aev^t» 
and 'gazed on the wide prospects of 
grove and turf that extended &om 
the window, and said to himself — " Is 
another to snatch these from my 
grasp.?" His. Impatience to visit 
Mrs. Leslie — ^to gain ascendancy over 
Lady Vargrave — ^to repair to Paris — 
to scheme — to manoeuvre — ^to triumph 
— accelerated the progress of the dis- 
ease that was now burning in his 
veins; and the hand that he held 
out to Mr. Hobbs, as he stepped into 
his carriage, almost scorched the cold, 
plump, moist fingers of the surveyor. 
Before six o'clock in the evening. 
Lord Yargrave confessed reluctantly 
to himself that he was too ill to 



proceed much further. "Howard," 
said he then, breaking a silence that 
had lasted some hours, ** don't be 
alarmed — I feel that I am about to 
have a severe attack ; — I shall stop at 
M*'^'-^, (naming a large town they 
were approaching) — I shall send for 
the best phyatoiaa the place affords ; 
if I am d^irious to morrow, or unable 
to give my own orders, have the kind- 
ness to send express for Dr. Holland 
— ^but don't leave me yourself, my 
good fellow. At my age, it is a hard 
thing to have no one in the world to 

care forme in illness : d n affection 

when I am well ! " 

After this strange burst, which very 
much frightened Mr. Howard, Lumley 
relapsed into silence, not broken till 
he reached M . The best phy- 
sician was sent for; and the next 
morning, as he had half-foreseen and 
foretold; Lord Vargrave loas delirious ! 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

** Nought under Hearen m strongly doth aUore 
The eenae of man, and all his mind poesese, 
Am Beauty's loTe-balt.**— Spsmsbr. 



JjMoaxd wbb, as I have before inti- 
mated, a young man of generous and 
excellent dispositions, though some- 
what spoiled by the tenour of his 
education, and the gay and reckless 
society which had administered tonics 
to his vanity and opiates to his in- 
tellect The effect which the beauty, 
the grace, the innocence of Evelyn, 
had produced upon him had been 
most deep and most salutary. It 
had rendered dissipation tasteless and 
insipid — it had made him look more 
deeply into his own heart, and into 
the rules of life. Though, partly 
from the irksomeness of dependence 
upon an uncle at once generous and 
ungracious, partly from a diffident 
and feeling sense of his own inade- 
quate pretensions to the hand of Miss 
Cameron, and partly from the prior 
and acknowledged claims of Lord 
Yargrave — ^he had accepted, half in 
despair, the appointment offered to 
him, he still found it impossible to 
banish that image which had been 
the first to engrave upon ardent and 
fresh affections an indelible impres- 
sion. He secretly chafed at the 
thought that it was to a fortunate 
rival that he owed the independence 
and the station he had acquired, and 
resolved to seize an early opportunity 
to free himself from obligations that 
he deeply regretted he had incurred. 
At length, he learned that Lord Yar- 
grave had been refused — ^that Evelyn 
was free; and, within a few days 
from that intelligence, the admiral 
was seized with apoplexy — and Legard 
suddenly found himself possessed, if 



not of wealth, at least of a competence 
sufficient to redeem his character as 
a suitor from the suspicion attached 
to a fortune-hunter and adventurer. 
Despite the new prospects opened to 
him by the death of his uncle, and 
despite the surly caprice which had 
mingled with and alloyed the old 
admiral's kindness, Legard was greatly 
shocked by his death ; and his grate- 
ful and gentle nature was at first 
only sensible to grief for the loss he 
had sustained. But when, at last, 
recovering from his sorrow, he saw 
Evelyn disengaged and free, and 
himself in a position honourably to 
contest her hand, he could not resist 
the sweet and passionate hopes that 
broke upon him. He resigned, as we 
have seen, his official appointment, 
and set out for Paris. He reached 
that city a day or two after the arrival 
of Lord and Lady Doltimore. He 
found the former, who had not for- 
gotten the cautions of Yargrave, at 
first cold and distant ; but partly from 
the indolent habit of submitting to 
Legard's dictates on matters of taste, 
partly from a liking to his society, 
and principally from the popular suf- 
frages of fashion, which had always 
been accorded to Legard, and which 
were noways diminished by the news 
of his accession of fortune — Lord 
Doltimore, weak and vain, speedily 
yielded to the influences of his old 
associate, and Legard became quietly 
installed as the enfant de la maisan. 
Caroline was not in this instance a 
very fidthful ally to Yargrave's views 
and policy. In his singular UaUon 
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mih Lady Doltimore, the crafty ma- 
noeuvrer had committed the vulgar 
fault of intriguers: he had over- 
refined, and had over-reached himselfl 
At the commencement of their strange 
and unprincipled intimacy, Yargrave 
had had, perhaps, no other thought 
than that of piquing Evelyn, con- 
soling his vanity, amusing his ennui, 
and indulging rather his propensities 
as a gallant, than promoting his more 
serious objects as a man of the world. 
By degrees, and especially at Enares- 
dean, Yargrave himself became deeply 
entangled, by an affair that he had 
never before contemplated as more 
important than a passing diversion : 
— ^instead of securing a friend to 
assist him in his designs on Evelyn, 
he suddenly found that he had ob- 
tained a mistress anxious for his love, 
and jealous of his homage. With his 
usual promptitude and self-confidence, 
he was led at once to deliver himself 
of all the ill consequences of his rash- 
ness — to get rid of Caroline as a 
mistress — ^and to retain her as a tool, 
by marrying her to Lord Doltimore. 
By the great ascendancy which his 
character acquired over her, and by 
her own worldly ambition, he suc- 
ceeded in inducing her to sacrifice all 
romance to an union that gave her 
rank and fortune ; and Yargrave then 
rested satisfied, that the clever wife 
would not only secure him a perma- 
nent power over the political influence 
and private fortune of the weak hus- 
band, but also abet his designs in 
securing an alliance equally desirable 
for himself. Here it was that Yar- 
grave's incapacity to understand the 
refinements and scruples of a woman's 
affection and nature, however guilty 
the one,^ and however worldly the 
other, foiled and deceived him. Caro- 
line, though the wife of another, could 
not contemplate, without anguish, a 
similar bondage for her lover; and, 
having something of the better quali- 
ties of her sex stiU left to her, she 



recoiled from being an accomplice in 
arts that were to drive the young, 
inexperienced, and guileless creature 
who called her "friend" into the 
arms of a man who openly avowed 
the most mercenary motives, and who 
took gods and men to witness that 
his heart was sacred to another. Only 
in Yargrave's presence were these 
scruples overmastered; but the mo- 
ment he was gone they returned in 
full force: she had yielded, from 
positive fear, to his commands that 
she should convey Evelyn to Paris ; 
but she trembled to think of the 
vague hints and dark menaces that 
Yargrave had let fall as to ulterior 
proceedings, and was distracted at 
the thought of being implicated in 
some villanous or rash design. When, 
therefore, the man whose rivalry Yar- 
grave most feared was almost esta- 
blished at her house, she made but a 
feeble resistance : she thought that, 
if Legard should become a welcome 
and accepted suitor before Lumley 
arrived, the latter would be forced 
to forego whatever hopes he yet 
cherished, and that she should be 
delivered from a dilemma, the pros- 
pect of which daunted and appalled 
her. Added to this, Caroline was 
now, alas ! sensible that a fool is not 
so easily governed — ^her resistance to>. 
an Intimacy with Legard would haw • 
been of little avail : Doltimore, in. 
these matters, had an obstinate will, 
of his own ; and, whatever might once 
have been Caroline's influence over 
her liege, certain it is, that such influ- 
ence had been greatly impaired of ' 
late by the indulgence of a temper, 
always irritable, and now daily more . 
soured by regret, remorse, contempt . 
for her husband, — and the melancholy 
discovery that fortune, youth, beauty, 
and station, are no talismans against . 
misery. 

It was the gayest season of Paris ; 
and, to escape from herself, Caroline 
plunged eagerly into the yortex of its 
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dissipations. If Doltittiore'B heart Wfts 
disappointed, his tanity was pleased 
at the admiration Catt>line excited; 
and he himself was of an a;ge and 
temper to share in the pnrsnits and 
amusements of his wife. Into these 
gaieties, new to their fascination, 
dazzled by their splendour, the young 
Evelyn entered, with her hostess; 
and ever by her side was the nn- 
eqnalled form of Legard. Each of 
them in the bloom of youth, each of 
them at once formed to please, and to 
be pleased by, that fidr Armida which 
we call the World, there was, neces- 
sarily, a certain congeniality in their 
views and sentiments, their occupa- 
tions and their o):yects ; nor was there, 
in all that brilliant city, one more 
calculated to captivate the eye and 
fancy than Cfeorge Legard. But still, 
to a certain degree^, diffident and 
fearful, Legard never yet spoke of 
love ; nor did their intimacy at this 
time ripen to that point in which 
Evelyn could have asked herself if 
there were danger in the society of 
Legard, or serious meaning in his 
obvious admiration. Whether that 
melancholy, to which Lady VBrgr*ve 
had alluded in her correspondence 
^th Lumley, were occasioned by 
thoughts connected with MaHraVers, 
or unacknowledged recollections of 
Legard, it remains for the acute reader 
liimself to ascertain. 

The Doltimores had been abont 
iihree weeks in Paris ; and, for a fort- 
night of that time, Legard had been 
their constant guest, and half the 
inmate of their hotel ; 'when, on that 
night which has 'be^n commemorated 
in our last hook, Maltmvers suddenly 
once more beheld the fece of Evelyn, 
and in 1;he same hour learned l^t 
'she was ftee; he quitted Valerie's 
hox : wil^h a burning pulse and a 
beating heart, joy and surprise, a!nd 
hope, spark'lfng in bis eyes, and 
•brightening his w^ole aspect, he 
hastened to Ev^yrfs «ide. 



It Iras at tiiis 'Hme Legavd, %^ho 
«ate behind lOss Cameron, tneon- 
scions of the approfveh of a rival, hap- 
pened, by one t>f those chaaoes vHdch 
occur in conversation, to tnetition 
the name of Maltravers. He aaked 
Evelyn if she had yet met him 1 

"What! is he th^ ki Parisi" 
asked Evelyn quickly. " X lieard, 
indeed," i^e continued, ''that he left 
Burleigh for Paris, but imagined he 
had gone on to Italy." 

'' Ko, he is still here ; but he goes, 
I believe, little into the Society lAdy 
Doltimore chiefly visits. la he one 
of your favourites. Miss Cameron ?^ 

There Was a dight increase of colour 
in Evelyn's beaut^l cheek, as she 
answered— 

" Is it possible net to admire uid 
be Interested in one so gifbed ? " 

^ He has certainly noble and fine 
qnalities,** returned L^ord; "hnt I 
cannot fbel at ease with him ; a oeld- 
ness— ^a Tiauteur^-^tk measured dis- 
tance df manner--6eem to forbid even 
esteem. Yet / ought not to say so," 
he added, with « pang of self-reproach. 

"Ko, indeed, yon ought not to say 
so," said Ev«lyn, fOu^dng her head 
with a pretty f^ectation of anger; 
'^ fbr I know thait yon inretend to like 
what I Hke, aoid admire what I 
admire ; and I am an enthusiast in 
all l^at relates to Mr. MattravetBl" 

'" I kn?ow that I would wi^ >to see 
an things in lifb through Miss Qmie- 
ron's eyes," whispered L«^ard, sctflly; 
and this was the most meaning speech 
he had ever yet made. 

Evelyn turned sway, and seemed 
absorbed In the opera; and at tbat 
instant 'the door of Ihe box opened, 
and Maltravers entered. 

In her open, trndisgoised, youthlol 
delight, at -seeing 'him again, Mal- 
travers felt indeed *" as ii Pandise 
were opened in her Ikoe." Sn his own 
agitated em<^tions, heiMneely nMieed 
that Le^EKrd had risen ttad MSfgned 
his seat to him^ he tfVaAled hiaaelf 
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of the civility, greeted his old ac- 
qaaintance with a smile and bow, and 
in a few minutes he was in deep con- 
verse with Evelyn. 

Never had he so snccessfdlly exerted 
the singnlar, ;the master-fEiscinatlon 
that he could command at will — the 
more powerful, from its contrast to 
his ordinary coldness : in the very 
expression of his eyes — ^the very tone 
of his voice — there was that, in Mal- 
travers, seen at his happier moments, 
which irresistibly interested and ab- 
sorbed your attention : he could make 
you forget everything but himself, 
and the rich, easy, yet earnest elo- 
quence, which gave colour to his 
language and melody to his voice. 
In that hour of renewed intercourse 
with one who had at first awakened, 
if not her heart, at least her imagi- 
nation and her deeper thoughts, 
certain it is that even Legard was 
not missed. As she smiled and lis- 
tened, Evelyn dreamt not of the 



anguish she inflicted. Leaning against 
the back of the box, Legard surveyed 
the absorbed attention of Evelyn, the 
adoring eyes of Maltravers, with that 
utter and crushing wretchedness which 
no passion but jealousy, and that only 
while it is yet a virgin agony, can 
bestow ! He had never before even 
dreamt of rivalry in such a quarter ; 
but there was that inefiable instinct, 
which lovers have, and which so 
seldom errs, that told him at once 
that in Maltravers was the greatest 
obstacle and peril his passion could 
encounter. He waited in hopes that 
Evelyn would take the occasion to 
turn to him at least — ^when the fourth 
act closed. She did not ; and, unable 
to constrain his emotions, and reply 
to the small-talk of Lord Doltimore, 
he abruptly quitted the box. 

When the opera was over, Maltra- 
vers offered his arm to Evelyn ; she 
accepted it, and then she looked round 
for Legard. He was gone. 
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CHAPTER 1. 1 



* * *' She is young, wise, fair. 
In these to Nature she 'a immediate heir. 

* « ^ * 

* * Honours best thrire. 
When rafter from our aots we them deilTe 
Than our fengoert ! "'-All '# WeU that Ends WOL 



I^TTKR «^IU)M KllNBST MAZ<TIIATSIIS TO THB 
HON. FREDERICK CLEVELAND. 

" Eysltn ifl free — she is in Paxia — ^I 
have seen her — I see her dsuly. 

"How true it is that we cannot 
make a philosophy of indifference! 
The affections are stronger than all 
our reasonings. We must take them 
into our alliance, or they will destroy 
all our theories of self-government. 
Such fools of £Eite are we, passing from 
system to system-^from scheme to 
scheme — vainly seeking to shut out 
passion and sorrow — forgetting that 
they are bom within us — and return 
to the soul as the seasons to the eavth ! 
Yet, — years, many years ago— when 
I first looked gravely into my own 
nature and being here — ^when I first 
awakened to the dignity and solemn 
responsibilities of human life— I had 
resolved to curb and tame myself into 
a thing of rule and meaeiffe. Bearing 
within me the wound scarred over but 
never healed — the consciousness of 
wrong to the heart that had leaned 
upon me — haunted by the mournful 
memory of my lost Alice — I shud- 



dered at new affections bequeathing 
new griefs. Wrapped in a haughty 
egotism, I wished not to extend my 
empire over a wider circuit than my 
own intellect and passions. I turned 
from the trader*covetousness of bliss, 
that would freight the wealth of life 
upon barks exposed to every wind 
upon the seas of Fate — ^I was contented 
with the hope to pass life alone, 
honoured, though unloved. Slowly 
.and reluctantly I yielded to the fasci- 
nations of Florence Lascelles. The 
hour that sealed the compact between 
us was one of regret -and alarm. In 
vain I sought to deceive myself — 1 
felt that I did not love. And then I 
imagined that Love was no longer in 
my nature— that I had exhausted its 
treasures before m^ time, and left my 
heart a bankrupt. Kot till the last 
— ^not till that glorious soul broke out 
in all its brightness, the nearer it 
approached the source to which it has 
returned— did I feel of what tender- 
ness she was worthy and I was capable. 
She died, and the world was darkened! 
UneigT— ^ambition — ^n^ former aims 
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and objects — were all sacrificed at her 
tomb. But amidst ruins and through 
the darkness, my soul yet supported 
me; I could no longer hope, but I 
could endure. I was resolved that I 
would not be subdued, and that the 
world should not hear me groan. 
Amidst strange and far-distant scenes 
— amidHt hordes to whom my very 
language was unknown — in wastes 
and forests which the step of civilised 
man, with his sorrows and his dreams, 
had never trodden — I wrestled with 
my soul, as the patriarch of old 
wrestled with the angel — and the 
angel was at last the victor ! Tou do 
not mistake me— you know that it 
was not the death of Florence alone 
that worked in me that awful revolu- 
tion, but with that death the last 
glory fled from the &ce of things, 
that had seemed to me beautiful of 
old. Hers was a love that accom- 
panied and dignified the schemes and 
aspirations of manhood — a love that 
was an incarnation of ambition itself; 
and all the evils and disappointments 
that belong to ambition seemed to 
crowd around my heart like vultures 
to a feast, allured and invited by the 
dead. But this at length was over ; 
the barbarous state restored me to the 
civilised. I returned to my equals, 
prepared no more to be an actor in 
the strife, but a calm spectator of the 
turbulent arena. I once more laid 
my head beneath the roof of my 
fathers ; and, if without any clear and 
definite object, I at least hoped to 
find amidst ' my old hereditary trees ' 
the charm of contemplation and 
repose. And scarce — in the first 
hours of my arrival—had I indulged 
that dream, when a DEiir face, a sweet 
voice, that had once before left deep 
and unobliterated impressions on my 
heart, scattered all my philosophy to 
the winds. I saw Evelyn ! and if ever 
there was love at first sight, it was 
that which I felt for her : I lived in 
her presence, and forgot the Future 1 



Or, rather, I was with the Past — ^in 
the bowers of my spring-tide of life 
and hope ! It was an after-birth of 
youth — ^my love for that young heart ! 

''It is, indeed, only in maturity 
that we know how lovely were our 
earliest years ! What depth of wisdom 
in the old Greek myth, that allotted 
Hebe as the prize to the €k>d who 
had been the Arch-Labourer of life ! 
and whom the satiety of all that 
results from experience, had made 
enamoured of all that belongs to the 
Hopeful and the New ! 

" This enchanting child — ^ihis de- 
lightful Evelyn — ^this ray of undreamt- 
of sunshine — smiled away all my 
palaces of ice ! I loved, Cleveland — 
I loved more ardently, more passion- 
ately, more wildly than ever I did of 
old! But suddenly I learned that 
she was affianced to another^ and feli 
that it was not for me to question, to 
seek the annulment of, the bond. I 
had been unworthy to love Evelyn, if 
I had not loved Honour more t I 
fled from her presence, honestly and 
resolutely; I sought to conquer a 
forbidden passion ; I believed that I 
had not won afiTcction in return ; I 
believed, from certain expressions that 
I overheard Evelyn utter to another, 
that her heart as well as her band, 
was given to Vargrave. I came 
hither; you know how sternly and 
resolutely I strove to eradicate a 
weakness that seemed without even 
the justification of hope ! If I suflTered, 
I betrayed it not. Suddenly Evelyn 
appeared again before me! — and 
suddenly I learned that she was free ! 
Oh, the rapture of that moment! 
Could you have seen her brig^ht face, 
her enchanting smile, when we met 
again ! Her ingenuous innocence did 
not conceal her gladness at seeing 
me! What hopes broke upon me! 
Despite the diflerence of our years, I 
think she loves me ! that in that love 
I am about at last to learn what 
blessings there are in life ! 
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"Evelyn has the simplicity, the 
tenderness, of Alice, with the refine- 
ment and culture of Florence herself; 
not the genius — ^not the daring spirit 
— ^not the almost fearful brilliancy of 
that ill-fated being — but with a taste 
as true to the Beautiful, with a soul 
as sensitive to the Sublime! In 
Evelyn's presence I feel a sense of 
peace, of security, of home ! Happy I 
thrice happy ! he who will take her 
to his breast ! Of late she has assumed 
a new charm in my eyes — a certain 
pensiveness and abstraction have 
succeeded to her wonted gaiety. Ah ! 
Love is pensive ; is it not Cleveland 1 
How often I ask myself that question ! 
And yet, amidst all my hopes, there 
are hours when I tremble and despond ! 
How can that innocent and joyous 
spirit sympathise with all that mine 
has endured and known 1 How, even 
though her imagination be dazzled by 
some prestige around my name, how 
can I believe that I have awakened 
her heart to that deep and real love 
of which it is capable, and which 
youth excites in youth 1 When we 
meet at her home, or amidst the quiet 
yet brilliant society which is gathered 
round Madame de Ventadour or the 
Be Montaignes, with whom she is an 
especial favourite — ^when we converse 
— ^when I sit by her, and her soft eyes 
meet mine — I feel not the disparity 
of years ; my heart speaks to her, and 
that is youthful still ! But in the 
more gay and crowded haunts to 
which her presence allures me, when 
I see that fairy form surrounded by 
those who have not outlived the 
pleasures that so naturally dazzle and 
captivate her— then, indeed, I feel 
that my tastes, my habits, my pur- 
suits, belong to another season of 
life, and ask myself anxiously, if my 
nature and my years are those that 
can make Jier happy ] Then, indeed, 
1 recognise the wide interval that time 
and trial place between one whom the 
world has wearied, and one for whom 



the world is new. If she should dis- 
cover hereafter that youth should love 
only youth, my bitterest anguish 
would be that of remorse ! I know 
how deeply I love, by knowing how 
immeasurably dearer her happiness is 
than my own ! I will wait, then, yet 
awhile — I will examine — I will watch 
well that I do not deceive myself. As 
yet, I think that I have no rivals 
whom I need fear : surrounded as she 
Is by the youngest and the gayest, she 
still turns with evident pleasure to 
me, whom she calls her friend. She 
will forego even the amusements she 
most loves, for society in which we 
can converse more at ease. You 
remember, for instance, young Legardi 
— he is here; and before I met Evelyn, 
was much at Lady Doltimore's house. 
I cannot be blind to his superior 
advantages of youth and person ; and 
there is something striking and pre- 
possessing in the gentle yet manly 
frankness of his manner; — and yet 
no fear of his rivalship ever haunts 
me. True, that of late he has been 
little in Evelyn's society; nor do I 
think, in the frivolity of his pursuits, 
he can have educated his mind to 
appreciate Evelyn, or be possessed of 
those qualities which would render 
him worthy of her. But there is 
something good in the young man, 
despite his foibles — something that 
wins upon me; and you will 
smile to learn, that he has even 
surprised from me — usually so re- 
served on such matters — the con- 
fession of my attachment and hopes ! 
Evelyn often talks to me of her 
mother, and describes her in colours 
BO glowing, that I feel the greatest 
interest in one who has helped to 
form so beautiful and pure a mind. 
Can you learn who Lady Yargrave 
was 1 — ^there is evidently some mystery 
thrown over her birth and connexions; 
and, from what I can hear, this arises 
from their lowliness. You know that, 
though I have been accused of family 
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pride, it is a pride of a peculiar sort. 
I am proad, not of the length of a 
mouldering pedigree, but of some 
historical qnarterings in my escut- 
cheon — of some blood of scholars 
and of heroes that rolls in mj Teins ; 
it is the same kind of pride that an 
Englishman may f^l in belonging to 
a country that has produced Shaks- 
peare and Bacon. I have never, I 
hope, felt the yulgar pride that dis- 
dains want of birth in others ; and I 
care not three stra^rs whether my 
friend or my wife be descended from 
a king or a peasant. It is myself, 
and not my connexions, who alone 
can disgrace my lineage; therefore, 
however humble Lady Vargrave's 
parentage, do not scruple to inform 
me, should you learn any intelligence 
that bears upon it. 

''I had a conversation hst night 
with Evelyn, that delighted me. By 
some accident we spoke of Lord Tar- 
grave; and she told me, with an 
enchanting candour, of the position 
in which she stood with him, and the 
conscientious and noble scruples she 
felt as to the enjoyment of a fortune, 
which her benefiictor and step-father 
had evidently intended to be shared 
with his nearest relative. In these 
scruples I cordially concurred; and 
if I marry Evelyn, my first care will 
be to carry them into effect — by 
securing to Yaigrave, as fkr as the 
law may permit, the larger part of 



the ineeme-«-I should like to say all 
— at least till Evelyn's children would 
have the right to claim it: a right 
not to be enforced durii^ her own, 
and, therefore, probably not daring 
Yargrave's life. I own that this 
would be no sacrifice, for I am proud 
enough to recoil from the thought of 
being indebted for fortune to the 
woman I love. It was that kind of 
pride which gave coldness and con- 
straint to my regard for Florence; 
and for the rest, my own property 
(much increased by the simplicity of 
my habits of life for the last few 
years) will suifice for all Bvelyn or 
myself could require. Ah! madman, 
that I «pi ! — 'I calculate already on 
marriage, even while I have so much 
cause for anxiety as to love. But mj 
heart beatfr— my heart has grown s 
dial, that keeps the account of time; 
by its movements I calcalate the 
moments — ^in an hour I shall see herf 
« Oh J — never ! — never ! in my 
wildest and earliest visions, could I 
have ikncied that I should love as I 
love now! Adieu, my oldest and 
kindest friend f If I am happy st 
last, it will be something to fbel that 
at last I shall have satiafied yov 
expectations of my youth. 

^ Affectionately yours, 

** B. BIa-ltr^vess." 
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CHAPTER II. 



* * ♦ •• In her youtb 

There is a prone and speechless dialect— 
Such aa moves men.">-Jircanire/«r Meaturt. 

" A bb€Sf» Haply in private— 
Adriana. And in assemblies 100.**— Comedp of Errors. 



It was true, as Maltravers bad stated, 
that Legard had of late been little at 
Lady Doltimore's, or in the same 
society as Evelyn. With the rehe- 
mence of an ardent and passionate 
nature, he yielded to the jealous rage 
and grief that devonred him. He 
saw too clearly, and from the first, 
that Maltrayers adored Evelyn ; and, 
in her familiar kindness of manner 
toif ards him, in the unlimited veneift* 
tion in which she appeared to hdDd 
his gifts and quaKties, he thought 
that that love might become reei- 
procal. He became gloomy and 
almost morose y — he diunned Evelyn 
—he forbore to ent» into the lists 
a^nst his rival. Periiaps the intel- 
lectual superiority of Mahravers — ^the 
extraordinary conversational brilliancy 
that he could display when he pleased 
— the commanding dignity of his 
manners— even the matured authority 
of his reputation and years, might 
bave served to awe the hopes, as well 
as to wound the vanity, of a man 
accustomed himself to be tiie oracle 
of a circle. These might have strongly 
influenced Legard in withdrawing 
Jiimself from Evelyn's society; but 
there was one circomstence, connected 
^th motives much more generous, 
that mainly determined his conduct. 
It happened that Maltravers, shortly 
after his first interview with Evelyn, 
^^s riding alone one day, in the more 
sequestered part of the Boia de Bou- 
logne, when he encountered Legard, 



also alone, and on horseback. The 
latter, on suceeeding to his uncle's 
fortune, had taken care to repay his 
debt to Maltravers; he had done so 
in a short, but feeling and grateful 
letter, which had been forwarded to 
Maltravers at Paris, and which pleased 
and touched him. Since that time 
he had taken a liking to the young 
man, and now, meeting him at Paris, 
he sought, to a certain extent, Legard's 
more intimate acquaLntance. Mal- 
travers was in that happy mood, when 
we are inclined to be friends with 
all men. Itr is true, however, that, 
though unknown to himself, that pride 
of bearing, which often gave to the 
very virtues of Maltravers an unami- 
able aspect, occasionally irritated one 
who flslt he had incurred to him an 
obligation of honour and of life, never 
to be elRteed ; it made the sense of 
this obligation more intolemble to 
Legard; it made him more desirous 
to acquit himself of the charge. But, 
on thie diqr, there was so much 
cor^aHty In the greeting of Mal- 
travers^ and he pressed Legard in so 
friendly a manner to join him in his 
ride, that tiie young man's heart was 
softened, and they rode together, 
conversing fiuniliarly on such topics 
as were in common between them. 
At last the conTersation feSX on Lord 
and Lady BeHimefe; and thence 
Maltravers, whose soul was fhll of one 
thou^t, tuned it indireotly to'warda 
Evelyn. 
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" Did you ever see Lady Vargravel" 

"Never," replied Legard, looking 
another way ; ** bat Lady Doltimore 
says she is as beautiful as Evelyn 
herself, if that be possible ; and still 
80 young in form and countenance, 
that she looks rather like her sister 
than her mother 1 " 

" How I should like to know her 1" 
said Maltravers, with a sudden energy. 

Legard changed the subject. He 
spoke of the Carnival — of balls — of 
masquerades — of operas — of reigning 
beauties ! 

" Ah ! " said Maltravers, with a half 
8igli> "yours is the age for those 
dazzling pleasures; to me they are 
* the twice-told tale/ " 

Maltravers meant it not, but this 
remark chafed Legard. He thought 
it conveyed a sarcasm on the childish- 
ness of his own mind, or the levity of 
his pursuits : his colour mounted^ as 
he replied, 

" It is not, I fear, the slight differ- 
ence of years between us, it is the 
difference of intellect you would in- 
sinuate; but you should remember 
all men have not your resources ; all 
men cannot pretend to genius 1 " 

" My dear Legard," said Maltravers, 
kindly, "do not fiuicy that I could 
have designed any insinuation half so 
presumptuous and impertinent. Be- 
lieve me, I envy you, sincerely and 
sadly, all those Acuities of enjoyment 
which I have worn away. Oh, how I 
envy you ! for, were they still mine, 
then — ^then, indeed, I might hope to 
mould myself into greater congeniality 
with the beautiful and the young 1 " 

Maltravers paused a moment, and 
resumed with a grave smile: "I 
trust, Legard, that you will be wiser 
than I have been; that you will 
gather your roses while it is yet May: 
and that you will not live to thirty- 
six, pining for happiness and home, a 
disappointed and desolate man ; till, 
when your ideal is at last found, you 
shrink back appalled, to discover that 



you have lost none of the tendencies 
to love, but many of the graces by 
which love is to be allured ! " 

There was so much serious and 
earnest feeling in these words, that 
they went home at once to Legard's 
sympathies. He felt irresistibly im- 
pelled to learn the worst. 

" Maltravers ! " said he, in a harried 
tone, " it would be an idle compliment 
to say that you are not likely to lore 
in rain : perhaps it is indelicate in 
me to apply a general remark ; and 
yet — yet I cannot but fancy that I 
have discovered your secret, and that 
you are not insensible to the charms 
of Miss Cameron ! " 

"Legard!" sud MaltraYers,— and 
so strong was his fervent attachment 
to Evelyn, that it swept away all his 
natural coldness and reserve — " I tell 
you plainly and frankly, that in my 
love for Evelyn Cameron lie the last 
hopes I have in life. I have no 
thought, no ambition, no sentiment 
that is not vowed to her. If my love 
should be unretumed, — I may strive 
to endure the blow — I may mix with 
the world — ^I may seem to occupj 
myself in the aims of others — ^but my 
heart vrill be broken ! Let us talk of 
this no more — ^you have surprised my 
secret, though it must hare betrayed 
itself. Learn from me how preter- 
naturally strong — how generally &tal 
— ^Is love deferred to that day when— 
in the stern growth of all the feelings 
— ^love writes itself on granite 1 " 

Maltravers, as if impatient of his 
own weakness, put spurs to his horse, 
and they rode on rapidly for some 
time without speaking. 

That silence was employed by 
Legard in meditating over all he had 
heard and witnessed — in recalling all 
that he owed to Maltravers ; and be- 
fore that silence was broken the 
young man nobly resolved not even 
to attempt, not even to hope, a 
rivalry with Maltravers ; to (orego all 
the expectations he had so fondly 
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nursed — to absent himself from the 
company of Evelyn — to requite faith- 
fully and firmly that act of generosity 
to which he owed the preservation 
of his life — the redemption of his 
honour ! 

Agreeably to this determination, 
he abstained from visiting those 
haunts in which Evelyn shone ; and 
if accident brought them together, 
his manner was embarrassed and 
abrupt. She wondered — at last, per- 
haps, she resented — it may be that 
she grieved ; for certain it is that 
Maltravers was right in thinking that 
her manner had lost the gaiety that 
distinguished it at Merton Rectory. 
But still it may be doubted whether 
Evelyn had seen enough of Legard, 
and whether her fancy and romance 
were still sufficiently free from the 
magical influences of the genius that 
called them forth in the eloquent 
homage of Maltravers, to trace, her- 
self, to any causes connected with her 
younger lover, the listless melancholy 
that crept over her. In very young 
women — new alike to the world and 
the knowledge of themselves — ^many 
vague and undefined feelings herald 
the dawn of Love; — shade after 
shade, and light upon light succeeds, 
hefore the sun breaks forth, and the 
earth awakens to his presence. 

It was one evening that Legard had 
suffered himself to be led into a party 

at the ambassador's, and there, 

as he stood by tho door, he saw, at a 
little distance, Maltravers conversing 
with Evelyn. Again he writhed be- 
neath the tortures of his jealous 
anguish ; and there, as he gazed and 
suffered, he resolved (as Maltravers 
had done before him) to fly from the 
place that had a little while ago 
seemed to him Elysium ! He would 
quit Paris, he would travel — he would 
not see Evelyn again till the irre- 
vocable barrier was passed, and she 
^as the wife of Maltravers I In the 
first heat of this determination, he 
No. 213. 



turned towards some young men 
standing near him, — one of whom 
was about to visit Vienna. He gaily 
proposed to join him — a proposal 
readily accepted, and began con- 
versing on the journey, the city, its 
splendid and proud society, with all 
that cruel exhilaration which the 
forced spirits of a stricken heart can 
alone display, when Evelyn (whose 
conference with Maltravers was ended) 
passed close by him. She was leaning 
on Lady Doltimore's arm, and the 
admiring murmur of his companions 
caused Legard to turn suddenly 
round. 

"You are not dancing to-night, 
Colonel Legard," said Caroline, glanc- 
ing towards Evelyn. " The more the 
season for balls advances, the more 
indolent you become." 

Legard muttered a confused reply, 
one-half of which seemed petulant, 
while the other half was inaudible. 

" Not BO indolent as you suppose," 
said his friend : " Legard meditates 
an excursion sufficient, I hope, to re- 
deem his character in your eyes. It 
is a long journey, and, what is worse, 
a very cold journey, to Vienna." 

" Vienna ! — do you think of going 
to Vienna]" cried Caroline. 

"Yes," said Legard. "I hate 
Paris, any place better than this 
odious city 1 " and he moved away. 

Evelyn's eyes followed him sadly 
and gravely. She remained by Lady 
Doltimore's side, abstracted and silent 
for several minutes. 

Meanwhile Caroline, turning to 
Lord Devonport (the friend who had 
proposed the Viennese excursion), 
said, "It is cruel in you to go to 
Vienna, — ^it is doubly cruel to rob 
Lord Doltimore of his best friend, and 
Paris of its best waltzer." 

"Oh, it is a voluntary offer of 
Legard's, Lady Doltimore, — believe 
me, I have used no persuasive arts. 
But the fact is, that we have been 
talking of a fair widow, the beauty of 
Q 15 
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AuBtrift, and as proud and as im- 
asaallable as Ehrenbreitatein itself. 
I/egard's vaaity is piqued, — and so — 
OS a professed lady<>killer — he intends 
to see what oan be effected by the 
handsomest Engiishman of his time." 

Caroline laughed, — ^and:new claim- 
ants on her notice suceeeded to Ijord 
Devonport. It was not till the ladies 
were waiting their carriage in the 
shawl -room, that 'Lady Doltimore 
noticed the paleness and thooghtfol 
brow of Evelyn. 

''Are youifttiguedor unwell, dearV 
she said. 

"No," answered Evelyn, forcing a 
smile, — and at that moment they 
were joined by Maltravers, with the 
intelligence that it would be some 
minutes before the carriage could 
draw up. Caroline amused herself in 
the interval, by shrewd cntidsms on 
the dresses and characters of her 
various friends. Caroline had grown 
an amazing prude in her judgment of 
others ! 

'* What a turban i — prudent for 

Mrs. A to wear— bright red : it 

puts out her &ce, as the sun puts out 
the fire. Mr. Maltravers, do observe 

Lady B with that wry young 

gentleman. After all her experience 
in angling, it is odd that she should 
still only throw in for small fish. 
Pray, why is the marriage between 

La4y D and Mr. "F 

broken off 1 Is it true that he is so 
much in debt 1 — and is so veiy-p-very 
profligate 1 They say she is heart- 
broken." 

"Really, Lady Doltimore," said 
Maltravers, smiling, " I am but a bad 
scandal*monger. But poor f is 



not, I believe, much worse {ban otheis. 
How do we know whose lault it is 
when a marriage is broken off ? Lady 

D— heart-broken !— what 

an idea ! Kowadays ihere is nevier 
any affection in compacts of that 
sort ; and *the chain that binds the 
^frivolous nature is but a gossamer 
thread. T'ine gentlemen send fine 
ladies.' — their loves and tideir mar- 
riages 

* BC%y fiouEUh and may f a4»— 
A breath may make th«m, as a bnatili has 
made.' 

Kever believe that a heart long 
accustomed to beat only in good 
society can be broken — ^it is rarely 
even touched ! " 

Evelyn listened attentively, and 
seemed struck. "She sighed, and 
said in a very low voice, as to herself, 
" It is true— how could I think other- 
wiser* 

iPor the next few days, Evelyn was 
uuwell, and did not quit her room. 
Maltravers was in despair. The 
flowera — the books — ^'the music he 
sent — ^his anxious inquiries, his ear- 
nest -and respectful notes — ^touched 
with that inefisble charm which 
Heart and Intellect breathe into the 
most trifling coinage from their mint 
— ^all affseted Evelyn sensibly ; — per- 
haps ^e eontrasted them -with Le- 
gard.^ indiflerence and apparent 
ca^ee; — ^perhaps in that contrast^ 
Maltravers gained more than by all 
his brilliant ({ualities. Meanwhile, 
without Tffiit— without message — 
wi^out farewell — 'Unconscious, it is 
true, of Evelyn's illness, — Legard de- 
parted for Tienna. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

« A pleasing land • * * 

Of dreams that wave before the lialf-shut eye. 
And of gay castles In the cloads that pass. 
For ever flashing roond a summer sky."— Thomsow. 



Daily — hourly — ^increaied the influ- 
ence of Brelyn over MaltrayeiB. *0h, 
what a dupe is a man's pride ! — ^what 
a fool his wisdom ! That a girl — a 
mere child,— one who scarce knew 
her own heart — heautifiil as it was, — 
whose deeper feelings still lay coiled 
up in their sweet huds, — ^that she 
should thus master this proud, wise 
man! But as thou-^our universal 
teacher — as thou, Shakspeare ! 
haply speaking from the hints of 
thine own experience — hast de< 
clared — 

"None are so truly caught, when they are 
catch'd, 
As -wit turned fool;— folly in wisdom 
hatched. 
Hath wisdom's warrant.** 

Still, methinks that, in that sur- 
passing and dangerously indulged 
affection which levelled thee, Mai- 
travers, with the weakest, — ^which 
overturned all thy fine philosophy of 
Stoicism, and made thee the veriest 
slave of the " Rose-Garden,"— oiill, 
Maltravers, thou mightst, at ieast, 
have seen that thou hadst lost- for 
ever all right to pride, all privilege to 
disdain the herd ! But thou wort 
proud of thine own infirmity I And 
&r sharper must be that lesson which 
can teach thee that Pride — thine 
Kugel — is ever pre-doomed to fall ! 

What a mistake to suppose that the 
passions are strongest in youth ! The 
passions are not stronger, but the 
control over them is weaker. They 
are more easily excited — they are 



more violent and more apparent, — but 
they have less eneigy, less durability, 
less intense and concentrated power, 
than in maturer life. In youth, pas- 
sion succeeds to passion, and one 
breaks upon the other, as waves upon 
a rock, till the heart frets itself to 
repose. In manhood, the great deep 
flows on, more calm, but more pro- 
found, its serenity is the proof of the 
might and terror of its course, were 
the wind to blow and the storm to 
rise. 

A young man's ambition is but 
vanity, — it has no definite aim, — ^it 
plays with a thousand toys. As with 
one passion, so with the rest. In 
youth, love is ever on the wing, but, 
like the birds in April, it hath not 
yet built its nest. With so long a 
career of summer and hope before it, 
the disappointment of to-day is suc- 
ceeded by the novelty of to-morrow, 
and the sun that advances to the 
noon but dries up its fervent tears. 
But when we have arrived at that 
epoch of life, — ^when, if the light fi&il 
us, if the last rose wither, we feel 
that the loss cannot be retrieved, and 
that the frost and the darkness are at 
hand, Love becomes to us a treasure 
that we watch over and hoard with a 
miser's care. Our youngest -bom 
aflection is our darling and our idol, 
the fondest pledge of the Past, the 
most cherished of our hopes for the 
Future. A certain melancholy that 
mingles with our joy at the possession 
only enhances its charm. We feel 
ourselves so dependent on it for all 
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that is yet to come. Our other barks 
— our gay galleys of pleasure — our 
stately argosies of pride — hare been 
swallowed up by the remorseless wave. 
On this last vessel we freight our all 
— to its frail tenement we commit 
ourselves. The star that guides it 
is our guide, and in the tempest 
that menaces we behold our own 
doom! 

Still Maltravers shrank from the 
confession that trembled on his lips 
— still he adhered to the course he 
had prescribed to himselC If ever 
(as he had implied in his letter to 
Cleveland) — if ever Evelyn should 
discover they were not suited to each 
other! The possibility of such an 
affliction impressed his judgment — 
the dread of it chilled his heart! 
With all his pride, there was a certain 
humility in Maltravers that was per- 
haps one cause of his reserve. He 
knew what a beautiful possession is 
youth — its sanguine hopes — its elastic 
spirit — its inexhaustible resources ! 
What to the eyes of woman were the 
acquisitions which manhood had 
brought him 1 — the vast, but the sad 
experience — the arid wisdom — the 
philosophy based on disappointment 7 
He might be loved but for the vain 
glitter of name and reputation, — ^and 
love might vanish as custom dimmed 
the illusion. Men of strong affections 
are jealous of their own genius. They 
know how separate a thing from the 
household character genius often is, — 
they fear lest they should be loved for 
a quality, not for themselves. 

Thus communed he with himself 
— thus, as the path had become clear 
to his hopes, did new fears arise ; and 
thus did love bring, as it ever does, 
in its burning wake 

** The pang, the agony, the doubt I " 

Maltravers then confirmed himself 
in the resolution he had formed : he 
would cautiously examine Evelyn and 
himself — he would weigh in the 



balance every straw -that the wind 
should turn up — he would not aspire 
to the treasure, unless he could feel 
secure that the coffer couldi preserve 
the gem. This was not only a pra« 
dent, it was a just and a generous 
determination. It was one which we 
all ought to form if the fervour of our 
passions will permit us. We have no 
right to sacrifice years to momentSy 
and to melt the pearl that has no 
price in a single draught I But can 
Maltravers adhere to his wise pre- 
cautions 1 The truth must be spoken 
— it was perhaps the first time in his 
life that Maltravers had been really 
in love. 

As the reader w^ill remember, he 
had not been in love with the haughty 
Florence; admiration, g^titude — the 
affection of the head, not that of the 
feelings, — had been the links that 
bound him to the enthusiaatic cor- 
respondent — revealed in the gifted 
beauty ; — and the gloomy circum- 
stances connected with her early £ite, 
had left deep furrows in his memory. 
Time and vicissitude had efiTaced the 
wounds, and the Light of the Beau- 
tiful dawned once more in the face of 
Evelyn. Valerie de Ventadour had 
been but the fancy of a roving breast 
Alice, the sweet Alice ! — ^her, indeed, 
in the first flower of youth, he had loved 
with a boy's romance. He had loved 
her deeply, fondly— but perhaps he 
had never been in love with her; he 
had mourned her loss for years — in- 
sensibly to himself her loss had altered 
his character and cast a melancholy 
gloom over all the colours of his life. 
But she whose range of ideas was 
so confined — she who had but broke 
into knowledge, as the chrysalis into 
the butterfly — how much in that pro- 
digal and gifted nature, bounding 
onwards into the broad plains of life, 
must the peasant girl have fiiiled to 
fill ! They had had nothing in com- 
mon, but their youth and theur love. 
It was a dream that had hovered over 
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the poef^boy in the morning twilight 
— ^a dream he had often wished to 
recall — a . dream that had haunted 
him in the noon-day, — but had, as all 
boyish visions ever have done, left 
the heart unexhausted, and the pas- 
sions unconsamed ! Years — long 
years — since then had rolled away, 
and yet perhaps one unconscious 
attraction that drew Maltravers so 
suddenly towards Evelyn was a some- 
thing indistinct and undefinable that 
reminded him of Alice. There was 
no similarity in their features; but 
at times a tone in Evelyn's voice — a 
"trick of the manner" — an air — a 
gesture — ^recalled him, over the gulfs 
of Time, to Poetry, and Hope, and 
Alice. 

In the youth of each — the absent 
and the present one — there was re- 
semblance, — resemblance in their 
simplicity, their grace. Perhaps, 
Alice, of the two, had in her nature 
more real depth, more ardour of 
feeling, more sublimity of sentiment, 
than Evelyn. But in her primitive 
ignorance, half her noblest qualities 
were embedded and unknown. And 
Evelyn — his equal in rank — ^Evelyn, 
well cultivated — Evelyn, so long 
courted — so deeply studied — had such 
advantages over the poor peasant 
girl! Still the poor peasant girl 
often seemed to smile on him from 
that fair face. And in Evelyn he 
half loved Alice again ! 

So these two persons now met daily; 
their intercourse was even more 
fe-miliar than before — their several 
minds grew hourly more developed 
and transparent to each other. But 
of love, Maltravers still forbore to 
Bpeak ; — they were friends, —no more ; 
such friends as the disparity of their 
years and their experience might 
warrant them to be. And in that 
young and innocent nature — ^with its 
fcctitude, its enthusiasm, and its 
pious and cheerful tendencies — Mal- 



travers found freshness in the desert, 
as the camel-driver lingering at the 
well. Insensibly his heart warmed 
again to his kind. And as the harp 
of David to the ear of Saul, was the 
soft voice that lulled remembrance 
and awakened hope in the lonely 
man. 

Meanwhile, what was the effect 
that the presence, the attentions, of 
Maltravers produced on Evelyn ! Per- 
haps it was of that kind which most 
flatters us and most deceives. She 
never dreamed of comparing him with 
others. To her thoughts he stood 
aloof and alone from all his kind. It 
may seem a paradox, but it might be 
that she admired and venerated him 
almost too much for love. Still her 
pleasure in his society was so evident 
and unequivocal, her deference to his 
opinion so marked, — she sympathised 
in so many of his objects — she had so 
much blindness or forbearance for his 
faults (and he never sought to mask 
them), that the most diffident of men 
might have drawn from so many 
symptoms hopes the most auspicious. 
Since the departure of Legard, the 
gaieties of Paris lost their charm for 
Evelyn, and more than ever she could 
appreciate the society of her friend. 
He thus gradually lost his earlier fears 
of her forming too keen an attach- 
ment to the great world ; and as 
nothing could be more apparent than 
Evelyn's indifference to the crowd 
of flatterers and suitors that hovered 
round her, Maltravers no longer 
dreaded a rival. He began to feel 
assured that they had both gone 
through the ordeal; and that he 
might ask for love without a doubt of 
its immutability and faith. At this 
period, they were both invited, with 
the Doltimores, to spend a few days 
at the villa of De Montaigne, near 
St. Cloud. And there it was that 
Maltravers determined to know his 
fatol 
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CHAPTBB IT. 
ChiM of Thought and Pawton all oonftiMd'.'*— Pops. 



It is to the contemplation of » ywy 
different scene that ^e canine of onr 
story now conducts as. 

Between St. Cloud and Yenudlles 
there was at that time — ^perhaps there 
still is — alone and melancholy house, 
appropriated to the insane. Melan- 
choly — ^not from its ute, but the pur- 
pose to which it is devoted. Placed 
6n an eminence, the windows of the 
mansion command — beyond the 
gloomy walls that g^rd the garden 
ground — one of those enchanting 
prospects which win for France her 
title to La Belle. Thersj the glorious 
Seine is seen in the distance, broad 
and winding through theyaried plains^ 
and bende the gleaming villages^ and 
villas. There, too, beneath the dear 
blue sky of France, the forest-lands 
of yersailles and St. Germain's stretch 
in dark luxuriance around and afar. 
There you may see sleeping on the 
verge of the landscape, the mighty 
city — crowned with the thousand 
spires from which, proud above the 
rest, rises the eyrie of Napoleon's 
eagle, the pinnacle of Notre Dame; 

Remote, sequestered, the place still 
commands the survey of the turbu- 
lent world below. And Madtaess 
gazes upon prospects that might well 
charm the thoughtful eyes of Ima- 
grination or of Wisdom 1 Ih one of 
the rooms of this house sate Cas- 
truccio Cesarini. The apartment was 
furnished even with elegance ; a 
variety of books strewed the tables — 
nothing for comfort or for solace, that 
the care and providence of afi\»ction 
could dictate, was omitted. — Cesarini 
was alone : leaning his cheek upon 



his hand, he- gazed on the beautiful 
and* tranquil view we have described. 
" And am I never to set a free foot on 
that soil again t" he muttered indig- 
nantly, as he broke from his reveiy. 

The door opened, and the keeper of 
the sad abode (a surgeon of humanity 
and eminence) entered, followed by 
De Montaigne. Cesarini turned round 
and scowled upon the latter ; the 
surgeon, after a few words of saluta- 
tion, withdrew to a comer of the 
room, and appeared absorbed in a 
book. De Montugne approached his 
brother-in-law — " I have brought yoo 
some poems just published at Milan, 
my dear Castruocio — they will please 
you." 

"Give me my liberty I" cried 
Cesarini, clenching his hands, ** MThy 
ao^ I to be detained herei Why are 
my nights to be broken by the groans 
of maniacs, and my days devoured in 
a solitude that loathes the ai^ct of 
things around mel Am / mad?^ 
You know I am not t It is an old 
trick to say that poets are mad — ^you 
mistake our agonies for insanity. 
See, I am calm — I can reason : give 
me any test of sound mind — no 
matter how rigid — I will pass it. I 
am not mad — I swear I am not !" 

** No, my dear Castruccio," said Be 
Montaigne, soothingly, ** but you are 
still unwell— you sUU have fever; — 
when next I see you perhaps you may 
be recovered sufficiently to dismiss 
the doctor and change the air. Mean- 
while, is there anything yon would 
have added or altered 1 ** 

Cebarini had listened to this speech 
with a mocking sarcasm on his lip, 
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but. an ezpreasion of such hopeli 
wretcliedness inhiBey«6^ aft they alone 
can compiehend who have witnessed 
Tffo/lTiffga in its Incid mterval&. He 
sunk down, and his head drooped 
gloomily on his breast " No/' said 
he ; '^ I want nothing but fraet air or 
death — ^no matter which/' 

De Montaigne stayed some time 
with the unhappy man, and sought 
to soothe him ; but it was in vain. 
Tety when he rose to depart, Ceaaiini 
started up, and fixing- on him his 
large wistful eyes, exclaimed — " Ah ! 
do not leave me yot It is so dreadful 
to be alone with the dead and the 
worse than dead ! " 

The Frenchman turned aside to 

wipe his eyes> and stifle the rising at 

his heart; and again he sate, and 

again he sought to soothe. At length 

Ceaarini, seemingly more calm, gave 

him leave to depart. '' Qo," said he, 

" go — tell Teresa I am betteiv— that I 

love her tenderly — that I shall live to 

tell her children not to be poets. 

Stay ; you asked if there was aught 

I wished changed — yes — ^thia room; 

it is too still : I heac my own pulse 

beat so loudly in the ulence — ^it is 

horrible ! — there is a room below, by 

the window of which thero is a tree, 

and the winds rock its boughs to and 

fro, and it sighs and groans like a 

Uving thing ; — it will be pleasant to 

look at that tree, and see the birds 

come home to it, — ^yet that tree is 

wintry and blasted too! — ^itwill be 

pleasant to hear it frot and chafe in 

the stormy nights : it wUl be a friend 

to me, that old tree ! let me have 

that room. Nay, look not at each 

other — ^it is not so high as this — ^but 

the window is barred — I cannot 

escape ! " And Cesarini smiled. 

" Certainly," said the surgeon, " if 
you prefer that room ; but it has not 
so fine a view." 

** I hate the view of the world that 
has cast me off — when may I change}" 
" This very evening/' 



''Thank you — ^it will be a great 
revolution in my life." 

And Cesarini's eyes brightened, and 
he looked happy. De Montaigne, 
thoroughly unmanned, tore himself 
away.. 

The promise was kept^ and Cesarini 
was transferred that night to the 
chamber he had selected. 

As soon as it was deep night — the 
last visit of the keeper paid — and, 
save now and then, by some sharp 
cry in the more distant quarter of the 
house, all was still, Cesarini rose from 
his bed ; a partial light came from 
tiie stara that streamed through the 
frosty and keen air, and cast a sickly 
gleam through the heavy bars of the 
casement. It was then that Cesarini 
drew from, under his pillow a long- 
cherished and carefully -concealed 
treasure. Oh ! with what rapture 
had he first possessed himself of it ! 
— ^with what anxiety had it been 
watched and guarded! — ^how many 
cunning stratagems and profound in- 
ventions had gone towards the baffling 
the jealous search of the keeper and 
his m3rrmidons ! The abandoned and 
wandiering mother never clasped her 
child more fondly to her bosom, nor 
gazed upon its features with more 
passionate visions for the future. And 
what had so enchanted the poor pri- 
soner — so deluded the poor maniac 1 
— A large nail? He had found it 
accidentally in the garden — he had 
hoarded it for weeks — ^it had inspired 
him with the hope of liberty. Often, 
in the days far gone, he had read of 
the wonders that had been efiected— 
of the stones removed and the bars 
filed, by the self-same kind of imple- 
ment. He remembered that the most 
celebrated of those bold unfortunates 
who live a life against law, had said, 
*^ Choose my prison, and give me 
but a rusty nail, and I laugh at your 
gaolers and your walls ! " He crept 
to the window — he examined hisreUc 
by the dim starlight — ^he kissed it 
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passionately, and the tears stood in 
his eyes. 

Ah 1 who shall detennine the worth 
of things 1 No king that night so 
prized his crown, as the madman 
prized that rusty inch of wire — ^the 
proper prey of the rubbish-cart and 
dunghill. Little didst thou think, 
old blacksmith, when thou drewest 
the dull metal from the fire, of what 
precious price it was to become ! 

Cesarini, with the astuteness of his 
malady, had long marked out this 
chamber for the scene of his opera- 
tions; he had observed that the frame- 
work in which the bars were set 
seemed old and worm eaten — ^that the 
window was but a few feet from the 
ground — that the noise made in the 
winter nights by the sighing branches 
of the old tree without would deaden 
the sound of the lone workman. Now, 
then, his hopes were to be crowned. 
Poor Fool ! and even tJiou hast hope 
still I All that night he toiled and 
toiled, and sought to work his iron 
into a file ; now he tried the bars, and 
now the fi-amework. Alas ! he had 
not learned the skill in such tools, 
possessed by his renowned model and 
inspirer ; the flesh was worn from his 
fingers — ^the cold drops stood on his 
brow — and morning surprised him, 
advanced not a hair's-breadth in his 
labour. 

He crept back to bed, and again 
hid the useless implement, and at last 
he slept 

And, night afternight, the same task 
— ^the same results ! But at length, one 
day, when Cesarini returned from his 
moody walk in the gardens (pleasure- 
grounds they were called by the 
owner), he found better workmen 
than he at the window; they were 
repairing the framework, they w^ere 
strengthening the bars — all hope was 
now gone ! The unfortunate said 
nothing; too cunning to show his 
despair — ^he eyed them silently, and 
cursed them; but the old tree was 



left still,. and that was something — 
company and music 1 

A day or two after this barbarous 
counterplot, Cesarini was walking in 
the gardens, towards the latter part 
of the afternoon (just when, in the 
short days, the darkness begins to steal 
apace over the chill and westering 
sun), when he was accosted by a fel- 
low-captive, who had often before 
sought his acquaintance ; for they tiy 
to have friends — these poor people ! 
Even toe do the same ; though toe say 
we are not mad ! This man had been 
a warrior — had served with Napoleon 
— had received honours and ribands — 
might, for aught we know, have 
dreamed of being a marshal ! But 
the demon smote him in the hour of 
his pride. It was his disease to fancy 
himself a Monarch. He believed, for 
he forgot chronology, that he was at 
once the Iron Mask, and the true 
sovereign of France and Navarre, 
confined in state by the usurpers of 
his crown. On other points he was 
generally sane; a tall, strong man, 
with fierce features, and stem lines, 
wherein could be read many a bloody 
tale of violence and wrong — of law- 
less passions — of terrible excesses — 
to which madness might be at once 
the consummation and the curse. 
This man had taken a fancy to 
Cesarini ; and in some hours, Cesarini 
had shunned him less than others ; 
for they could alike rail against all 
living things. The lunatic approached 
Cesarini with an air of dignity and 
condescension — 

" It is a cold night, sir, — ^and there 
will be no moon. Has it never oc- 
curred to you that the winter ia the 
season for escape 1 " 

Cesarini started — ^the ez-ofiicer con- 
tinued : 

*' Ay, — I see by your manner that 
you, too, chafe at our ignominious 
confinement. I think that together 
we might brave the worst. You pro- 
bably are confined on some state 
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offence. I give you full pardon, if 
you assist me. For myself, I have 
but to appear in my capital — old 
Louis le Grand must be near his last 
hour." 

"This madman my best com- 
panion 1 " thought Oesarini, revolted 
at hifi oi^n infirmity, as Gulliver 
started from the Yahoo. " No mat- 
ter, he talks of escape." 

"And how think you," said the 
Italian, aloud, — " how think you, that 
we have any chance of deliverance ? " 

"Hush — speak lower," said the 
soldier. " In the inner garden, I have 
observed for the last two days that a 
gardener is employed in naiUng some 
fig-trees and vines to the wall. Be- 
tween that garden and these grounds 
there is but a paling, which we can 
easily scale. He works till dusk ; at 
the latest hour we can, let us climb 
noiselessly over the paling, and creep 
along the vegetable beds till we reach 
the man. He uses a ladder for his 
purpose, — the rest is clear, — we must 
fell and gag him — twist his neck if 
necessary — I have twisted a neck be- 
fore," quoth the maniac, with a horrid 
smile. *'The ladder will help us 
over the wall — and the night soon 
grows dark at this season." 

Cesarini listened, and his heart 
beat quick. " Will it be too late to 
try to-night ? " said he in a whisper. 

"Perhaps not," said the soldier, 
who retained all his military acute- 
ness. "But are you prepared? — 
don't you require time to man your- 
self 1" 

" No — no, — I have had time enough ! 
— I am ready." 

" Well, then, — hist ! — we are watch- 
ed — one of the gaolers 1 — Talk easily 
— smile — ^laugh. — This way." They 
passed by one of the watch of the 
place, and just as they were in his 
healing, the soldier turned to Cesarini, 



— " Sir, will you favour me with your 
snuff-box r* 

" I have none." 

" None — what a pity ! My good 
friend," and he turned to the scout, 
" may I request you to look in my 
room for my snuff-box? — it is on the 
chimney-piece — ^it will not take you 
a minute." 

The soldier was one of those whose 
insanity was deemed most harmless, 
and his relations, who were rich and 
well-bom, had requested every indul- 
gence to be shown to him. The watch 
suspected nothing, and repaired to 
the house. As soon as the trees hid 
him, — "Now," said the soldier, " stoop 
almost on all fours, and run quick." 

So saying, the maniac crouched low, 
and glided along with a rapidity 
which did not distance Cesarini. They 
reached the paling that separated the 
vegetable garden from the pleasure- 
ground — the soldier vaulted over it 
with ease — Cesarini, with more diffi- 
culty, followed, — they crept along; 
the herbs and vegetable beds, with 
their long bare stalks, concealed 
their movements ; the man was still 
on the ladder. "La bonne Espe- 
ranee ! " said the soldier, through his 
ground teeth, muttering some old 
watchword of the wars, and (while 
Cesarini, below, held the ladder stead- 
fast) he rushed up the steps — and, 
with a sudden effort of his muscular 
arm, hurled the gardener to the 
ground. The man, surprised, half 
stunned, and wholly terrified, did 
not attempt to wrestle with the two 
madmen, — he uttered loud cries for 
help I But help came too late ; these 
strange and fearful comrades had al- 
ready scaled the wall, had dropped on 
the other side, and were fast making 
across the dusky fields to the neigh- 
bouring forest. 
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CHAPTER Y. 



*' HbpM and Fean 
Start up alanned, and o'er life'4 nanow yetge 
Look down : on what ?— a fathomless abyss ! '*— YomrCk 



HiDinaHT — and intense frosfc ! — 
there they were — houseless and bread*- 
less — ^the two fiigitiyes, in the heart 
of that beautifol forest which has 
rang to the horns of manj a royal 
chase. The soldier, whose youth had 
been innred to hardships, and to tile 
conquests which our mothei^wit 
wrings from the stepdame Nature — 
had made a fire by the Motion of 
two pieees of dry wood ; such wood 
was hard to be fbund, for the snow 
whitened the leyel gronnd, and lay 
deep in the hollows; and when it 
was discorered, the fuel was slow to 
bum ; howeyer, the fire blazed red at 
last. On a little mound, shaded by a 
semicircle of huge trees, sate the Out- 
laws of Human Reason. They cowered 
oyer the blaze opposite to each other, 
and the glare- crimsoned their fea- 
tures. And each in his heart longed 
to rid himself of his mad neighbour; 
and each felt the awe of solitude— 
the dread of sleep beside a comrade 
whose soul had lost Qod's light t 

" Ho ! " said the warrior, breaking a 
silence that had been long kept, 
" this is cold work at the best, and 
hunger pinches me ; I almost regret 
the prison." 

"I do not feel the cold," said 
Cesarini, "and I do not care for 
hunger : I am reyelling only in the 
sense of liberty ! " 

" Try and sleep," quoth the soldiei^ 
with a coaxing and sinistersoftness of 
yoice ; " we will take it by turns to 
watch." 

" I cannot sleep — ^take you the first 
turn." 

"Harkye, sir!" said the soldier, 



sullenly ; " I must not hoye my com- 
mands disputed ; now we are free, we 
are no longer equal : I am heir to the 
crownaof France and Nayarre. Sleep, 
I say!" 

"And what Prince or Potentate, 
King or- Eaisar," cried Cesarini, 
catching the quick contagion of the 
fit that had seized his comrade, ^ can 
dictate to the Monarch of Earth, and 
Air — ^the Elements and the mimic- 
breathing Stars 1 — I am Cesaxini- the 
Bard ! and the huntsman Orion balta 
in his chase aboye to listen to my 
lyre ! Be stilled, rude man ! — ^thon 
scarest away: the angels, whose bi«alii 
eyen now was- rushing through, my 
hair ! " 

"It is too horrible}" cried the 
grim man. of blood, shiyering ; "my 
enemiea are relentless, and giye me a 
madman for a gaoler ! " 

" Ha 1 • — a madman ! " exclaimed 
Cesarini, springing to his feet, and 
glaring at the soldier with eyes that 
caught and riyalled the blaze of the 
fire. "And who are yon? — ^what 
deyil from the deep hell,, that art 
leagued with my persecutors agaixut 
mel" 

With the instinct of his old calling 
and yalour, the soldier also rose irhen 
he saw the moyement of his com- 
panion ; and his fierce features worked 
with rage and fear. 

"Ayaunt!" said he,, waving hia 
arm ; "we banish thee from onr 
presence! — ^Thia is our palace — and 
our guards are at hand 1 " pointing to 
the still and skeleton trees that 
grouped round in ghastly barenees. 
« Begone !" 
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AJt that momentc they- keastL at. a 
distance the deep barking of a dog; 
and each cried Binroltaiteaiidly — 
" They are after me I — betrayed 1 " 
The soldier sprung at the throat of 
Cesarini ; but the Italian^ at the same 
instant, caught a half-burnt brand 
from the* fire, and dashed the blazing 
end in the face of his assailant. The 
soldier uttered a cry of pain, and 
recoiled back, blinded and dismayed. 
Cesarini, whose madness, when fairlj 
roused, was of tihe most deadly nature, 
again raised his weapon, and, pro- 
bably, nothing but death could have 
separated the foes ; but again the bay 
of the dog was heard, and Cesarini, 
answering the sound by a wild yell, 
threw down the brand, and fled away 
through the forest with inconceiyable 
swiftnesft He hurried on through 
bush and dell — and the boughs tore 
his garments and mangled his flesh — 
but stopped not his progress till he 
fell at last on the ground, breathless 
and exhausted, and heard from some 
far-off clock the- second hour of 
morning. He had left the forest — a 
fiurm-house stood before Mm. ; and the 
whitened roofis of scattered cottages 
eloped to the tranquil sky. The 
witness of man — ^the social tranquil 
sky and the reasoning man — operated 
like a charm upon the senses which 
recent excitement had more than 
usually disturbed. The unhappy 
wretch gazed at the peaceful abodes, 
and sighed heavily ; then, rising from 
the earth, he crept into one of the 
sheds that a4Joined the fann^house, 
and throwing himself on some straw, 
slept sound and quietly till daylight, 
and the voices of peasants in the shed 
awakened him. 

He rose refreshed, calm, and, for 
ordinary purposes, sufficiently sane to 
prevent suspicion of his disease. He 
approached the startled peasants, and, 
representing himself as a traveller 
who had lost his way in the night and 
amidst the- forest, begged for fbod 
and water. Though his garments 



were tarn, they wera new and of good 
fiishion; his voice was- mild; his 
whole appearance and address those 
of one. of some, station — and the 
French peasant is a hospitable fellow. 
Cesarini refreshed and rested himself 
an hour or two at the &rm, and then 
resumed his wanderings; he offered 
no money, for the rules of the asylum 
forbade money to its inmates; — ^he 
had* none with him — but none was 
expected' from him ; and they bade 
him farewell as kindly as if he had 
bought their blessings. He then 
began to- consider where he. was to 
take cafnge, and how provide for 
himself; the feeling of liberty braced, 
and for a time restored, his intellect. 
Fortnnately, he had on his person, 
besides some rings of trifling cost^ a 
watch- of no infionsiderable value, the 
sale of which might support him, in 
such obscure and humble quarter as 
he could alone venture to inhabit, for 
several weeks — perhaps months. This 
t^ou^t made hun cheerful and 
elated; he walked lustily on, shun- 
ning the highroad — ^the day was clear 
— ^the sun bright— the air full of racy 
health. Oh 1 what soft raptures 
swelled the heart of the wanderer, as 
he gazed around him ! The Poet and 
the Freeman alike stirred within his 
shattered heart ! He paused to con- 
template the berries of the icy trees 
— ^to listen to the sharp glee of the 
blackbird — and once — ^when he found 
beneath a hedge a cold, scentless 
group of hardy violets — ^he laughed 
aloud in his joy. In that laughter 
there was no madness — ^no danger; 
but when, as he journeyed on, he 
passed through a little hamlet, imd 
saw the children at play upon the 
ground, and heard from the open 
door of a cabin the sound of rustic 
music, then, indeed, he paused 
abruptly; l&e past gathered over 
him : hs knew that whick he Juul been 
— ifuU which he teas now I — an awful 
memory ! — a dread revelation ! And, 
covering his face with his hands, he 
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wept aloud. In those tears were the 
peril and the method of madnesB. He 
woke from them to think of his 
youth—^his hopes— of Florence — of 



Beyenge! — ^Lamley; Lord Yargraye! 
better, from that hour, to encounter 
the tiger in his lair, than find thyself 
alone with that miserable man ! 



CHAPTER VI. 

«* It leem'd the laurel ohaate and etabbom oak. 
And all the gentle trees on earth that grew ; 
It seem'd the land, the sea, and hearen abore. 
All breathed out fancy sweet, and sigh'd out lore.**—- FAimrax's Tat9o. 



AT De Montaigne's villa, Evelyn, for 
the first time, gathered from the looks, 
the manners of Maltravers, that she was 
beloved. It was no longer possible 
to mistake the evidences of afiection. 
Formerly, Maltravers had availed 
himself of his advantage of years and 
experience, and would warn, admonish, 
dispute, even reprove ; formerly, there 
had been so much of seeming caprice, 
of cold distance, of sudden and way- 
ward haughtiness, in his bearing; — 
but now, the whole man was changed 
— ^the Mentor had vanished in the 
Lover : — ^he held his being on her 
breath. Her lightest pleasure seemed 
to have grown his law — ^no coldness 
ever alternated the deep devotion of 
his manner; an anxious, a timid, a 
watchful softness replaced all his 
stately self-possession. Evelyn saw 
that she was loved ; and she then 
looked into her own heart. 

I have said before that Evelyn was 
gentle, evenioyieldingneM; that her 
susceptibility made her shrink from 
the thought of pain to another ; and so 
thoroughly did she revere Maltravers 
—BO grateful did she feel for a love 
that could not but flatter pride, and 
raise her in her self-esteem — that she 
felt it impossible that she could reject 
his suit. '' Then, do I love him as I 
dreamt I could love 1 " she asked her- 
self ; and her heart gave no intelli- 
gible reply. " Yes 1 — it must be so ; 
— ^in his presence I feel a tranquil and 



eloquent charm; his praise delights 
me; his esteem is my most high 

ambition; — ^and yet — and yet " 

she sighed, and thought of Legard, 
" but he loved me not ! " and she turned 
restlessly from that image. '* He 
thinks but of the world — of pleasure ; 
Maltravers is right — the spoiled 
children of society cannot love : why 
should I think of him]" 

There were no guests at the villa, 
except Maltravers, Evelyn, and Lord 
and Lady Doltimore. Evelyn^ was 
much captivated by the gracefnl 
vivacity of Teresa, though that Tiva- 
city was not what it had been before 
her brother's affliction ; their children, 
some of whom were grown up, consti- 
tuted an amiable and intelligent 
fiimily; and De Montaigne himaelf 
was agreeable and winning, despite 
his sober manners, and his love of 
philosophical dispute. Evelyn often 
listened thoughtfully to Teresa'spnises 
of her husband — ^to her account IT^e 
happiness she had known in a mar- 
riage where there had been so great a 
disparity of years ; — ^Evelyn began to 
question the truth of her early visions 
of romance. 

Caroline saw the unequivocal attach- 
ment of Maltravers with the same 
indifference with which she had antici- 
pated the suit of Legard. It was the 
same to her what hand delivered 
Evelyn and herself from the designs 
of Vargrave ; — but Vargrave occupied 
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nearly all her thoughts. The news- 
papers had reported him as seriously 
ill — at one time in great danger. He 
was now recovering, but still unable 
to quit his room. He had written to 
her once, lamenting his ill-fortune — 
trusting soon to be at Paris; and 
touching, with evident pleasure, upon 
Legard's departure for Vienna, which 
he had seen in the " Morning Post." 
But he was afar — alone — ill — 
untended; — and though Caroline's 
guilty love had been much abated by 
Vargrave's icy selfishness — ^by absence 
and remorse — still she had the heart 
of a woman ; — and Yargrave was the 
only one that had ever touched it. 
She felt for him, and grieved in 
silence; she did not dare to utter 
sympathy aloud, for Doltimore had 
already given evidence of a suspicious 
and jealous temper. 

Evelyn was also deeply affected by 
the account of her guardian^s illness. 
As I before said, the moment he 
ceased to be her lover, her childish 
affection for him returned. She even 
permitted herself to write to him ; 
and a tone of melancholy depression 
which artfully pervaded his reply 
struck her with something like 
remorse. He told her in that letter, 
that he had much to say to her rela- 
tive to an investment, in conformity 
with her step-father*s wishes, and he 
should hasten to Paris, even before 
the doctor would sanction his removal. 
Vargrave forbore to mention what 
th^meditated investment was. The 
last public accounts of the Minister 
had, however, been so favourable, that 
his arrival might be almost daily 
expected; and both Caroline and 
Evelyn felt relieved. 

To De Montaigne, Maltravers con- 
fided his attachment, and both the 
Frenchman and Teresa sanctioned 
and encouraged it. Evelyn enchanted 
them ; and they had passed that age 
when they could have imagined it 
possible that the man they had known 
almost as a boy was separated by years 



I from the lively feelings and extreme 
! youth of Evelyn. They could not 
I believe that the sentiments he had 
1 inspired were colder than those that 
animated himselt 

One day, Maltravers had been 
absent for some hours on his solitary 
rambles, and De Montaigne had not 
yet returned from Paris — which he 
visited almost daily. It was so late 
in the noon as almost to border on 
evening, when Maltravers, on his 
return, entered the grounds by a gato 
that separated them from an extensive 
wood. He saw Evelyn, Teresa, and 
two of her children, walking on a 
kind of terrace almost immediately 
before him. He joined them ; and, 
somehow or other, it soon chanced 
that Teresa and himself loitered 
behind the rest — a little distance out 
of hearing. "Ah, Mr. Maltravers," 
said the former, "we miss the soft 
skies of Italy and the beautiful hues 
of Como." 

"And for my part. I miss the 
youth that gave 'glory to the grass 
and splendour to the flower.' " 

" Nay ; we are happier now, believe 
me, — or at least I should be, if — but 
I must not think of my poor brother. 
Ah 1 if his guilt deprived you of one 
who was worthy of you, it would be 
some comfort to his sister to think at 
last that the loss was repaired. And 
you still have scruples 1 " 

"Who that loves truly has nott 
How young — how lovely — how worthy 
of lighter hearts and fairer forms than 
mine ! Give me back the years that 
have passed since we last met at 
Como, and I might hope ! " 

"And this to me, who have en- 
joyed such happiness with one older, 
when we married, by ten years than 
you are now ! " 

"But you, Teresa, were bom to see 
life through the Claude glass." 

"Ah, you provoke me with, these 
refinements — ^yon turn from a happi« 
ness you have but to demand." 

"Do not — do not raise my hopes 
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too high/' cried Haltrayeiiy with 
great emotioii ; " I have been sehool- 
lug myself all di^. tBut if I am de- 
oeivedi" 

** Trust me, you ar^ not. Bee, even 
noir she turns round to lo<^ for you 
— she loyea you — loves you as you 
deserve. This difference of yean "that 
you 80 lament does but deepen and 
elevate her attachment ! " 

Teresa turned to Maltravers-Hinr- 
prised at his silence. How joyous 
gate his heart upon his looks-^no 
gloom on his brow — ^no doubt in his 
sparkling eyes ! He was mortal, and 
he yielded to the delight of believing 
himself beloved. He pressed Teresa's 
hand in silence, and quitting her 
abruptly, gained the side of Evelyn. 
Madame de Montaigne comprehended 
all that passed within him ; and as 
she followed, she soon contrived to 
detach her children, and returned 
with them to the house on a whis- 
pered pretence of seeing if their &ther 
had yet arrived. Evelyn and Mal- 
travers continued to walk on — not 
aware, at first, that the rest of the 
party were not close behind. 

The sun had set ; and they were in 
a part of the grounds which, by way 
of contrast to the rest, was laid out 
in the English &shion; the walk 
wound, serpent-like, among a profu- 
sion of evergreens irregularly planted; 
the scene was shut in and bounded, 
except where at a distance, through 
an opening of the trees, you caught 
the spire of a distant church, over 
which glimmered, &int and fair, the 
smile of the evening star. 

" This reminds me of home," said 
Evelyn, gently. 

" And hereafter it will remind me 
of you," said Maltravers, in whispered 
accents. He fixed his eyes on her 
as he spoke. Never had his look 
been so true to his heart — nev^ 
had his voice so undisg^isedly ex- 
pressed the profound and paasionate 
sentiment which had sprung up with* 
in him — to constitute, as he then 



believed, the latest bliss, or the 
OTOwning misery of his life! At 
that moment, it was a sort of instinct 
that told him they were alone; 
for who has not felt — in those few 
and memorable homrs of life when 
love long suppressed overflows the 
fountain, and seems to pervade the 
wholefhone and the whole«pirit — ^tfaai 
there is a magic around and within 
us that hath a keener intelligeiice 
than intellect itself? Alone at -such 
an hour with the one we love, the 
whole world beside seems to vaoiab, 
and our feet to have entered the aoil, 
and our lips to have caught the. air, 
of Fairy Land. 

They were alone. — And why did 
Evelyn tremble? — Why did she feel 
that a crisis of existence waa at 
handl 

''Miss Cameron — Evelyn," — said 
Maltxavers, after they had walked 
some moments in silence, — " hear me 
— and let your reason as well as yonr 
heart reply. From the first moment 
we met, you became dear to me. 
Yes, even when a child, your sweet- 
ness -and your fortitude foretold so 
well what you would be in woman* 
hood: even then you left upon my 
memory a delightful and mysterious 
shadow — too prophetic of the light 
that now hallows and wraps your 
image! We met again — and the a^ 
traction that had drawn me towards 
you years before was suddenly re- 
newed. — ^I love you, Evelyn ! — ^I .love 
you better than all words can tell ! — 
Your future fate, your welfiure, your 
happiness, contain and embody all the 
hopes left to me in life? But our 
years are different, Evelyn, I have 
known sorrows — and the disappoint- 
ments and the experienee that have 
severed me from the common world 
have Tobbed me of more than time 
itself hath done. They have robbed 
me of that zest for the ordinary 
pleasures of our race — which may 
it be yours, sweet Evelyn, ever to 
retain. To one, the time foretold 
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hy the Preasher as the lot of fige hsis 
already arriyed— ^when the sun and 
the moon are darkened, and when, 
Bare in you and through you, I have 
no pleasure in any thing. Judge, if 
Buoh a being you can love ! Judge, 
if my yery confession does not revolt 
and ehill— if it does not present to 
you a gloomy and cheerlesfi future — 
were it possible that you could unite 
your lot to mine ! Answer not from 
friendship or from pity; the loye I 
feel for you can have a reply from love 
alone, and from that reasoning which 
love, in its enduring power-— in its 
healthful eonfidence — ^in its prophetic 
foresi^t — alone supplies ! I can re- 
sign you without a murmur — ^but I 
could not live with you and even fancy 
that you had one care I could not 
soothe, though you might have hap- 
piness I could not share. And fate 
does not present to me any vision so 
dark and terrible — ^no, not your loss 
itself — no, not your indifierence — no, 
not your aversion, — as your discovery 
— ^after time should make regret 
in vain, that you had mistaken fancy 
or friendship for affection — ^a senti- 
ment for love. Evelyn, I have con- 



Med to yon all — all this wild heart, 
now snd evermore your own. lly 
destiny is with you ! " 

Evelyn was silent — he took her 
hand~-And Jier tears fell warm and 
fiMstupon it. Alarmed and anxious, 
he drew her towards him and gazed 
upon Jier face. 

" You fear to wound me," he said, 
with pale lips and trembling voice. 
" Speak on, — I can bear all." 

"No— no," flaid Evelyn, &lter- 
ingly ; " I have no fear, but not to 
deserve you. " 

" You love me, then, — ^youloveme ! " 
cried Maltraveis wildly, and clasping 
her to his heart. 

The moon rose at that instant, and 
the wintry sward and the dark trees 
were bathed in the sudden light. Th6 
time — the light-Hso exquisite to all 
-^ven in loneUness and in sorrow- 
how divine in such companionship ! 
— ^in such overflowing and ineffable 
sense of bliss ! There and then for 
the first time did Maltravers press 
upon that modest and blushing cheek 
the kiss of Love — of Hope, — the seal 
of a union he fondly hoped the grave 
itself could not dissolve ! 



CHAPTER VU. 



" Queen, Whereon do you look ? 
Hamlet» On him— on hJm,— look you how pale he glaies ! "—Hamlet. 



Pebbaps to Maltravers those few 
minutes which ensued, as they walked 
slowly on, compensated for all the 
troubles and cares of years ; — for na- 
tures like his feel joy even yet more 
intensely than sorrow. It might be 
that the transport — the delirium of 
passionate and grateful thoughts that 
he poured forth — when at last he 
could summon words — expressed feel- 
ings the young Evelyn could not 
comprehend, and which less delighted 
than terrified her with the new re- 



sponsibility she had incurred. But 
love so honest — so generous — so in- 
tense — dazzled and bewildered, and 
carried her whole soul away. Cer- 
tainly at that hour she felt no regret 
— no thought but that one in whom 
she had so long recognised something 
nobler than is found in the com- 
mon world — -was thus happy and 
thus made happy by a word — a 
look from her! Such a thought 
is woman's dearest triumph, — and 
one 80 thoroughly unselfish — so 
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yielding and so sofb— could not be I 
inccnsible to the rapture she had 
caused. 

" And oh I " said Maltravers, as he 
clasped again and again the hand that 
he believed he had won for eTer, 
" now, at length, have I learned how 
beautiful is life ! For this — ^for this 
I have been reserved? Heaven is 
merciful to me — and the waking world 
is brighter than all my dreams 1" 
-^He ceased abruptly. At that in- 
stant they were once more on the 
terrace where he had first joined 
Teresa — facing the wood — ^which was 
divided by a slight and low palisade 
from the spot where they stood. He 
ceased abruptly, for his eyes encoun- 
tered a terrible and ominous opposi- 
tion — a form connected with dreary 
associations of fate and woe. The 
figure had raised itself upon a pile 
of firewood on the other side the 
fence, and hence it seemed almost 
gigantic in its stature. It gazed upon 
the pair with eyes that burned with a 
preternatural blaze, and a voice which 
Maltravcrs too well remembered 
shrieked out, — "Love — ^love I What I 
iJu>u love again 1 Where is the Dead 1 
Ha !— ha ! Where is the Dead 1 " 

Evelyn, startled by the words, 
looked up, and clung in speechless 
terror to Maltravers. He remained 
rooted to the epot. 

"Unhappy man,*' said he, at length, 
and soothingly, "how came you 
hither] Fly not, you are with 
friends." 

" Friends ! " said the maniac, with 
a scornful laugh. "I know thee, 
Ernest Maltravers, — I know thee : but 
it is not thou who has locked me up 
in darkness and in hell, side by side 
with the mocking fiend 1 Friends ! — 
ah, but no friends shall catch me 
now! I am free — I am free! — air 
and wave are not more free I " and 
the madman laughed with horrible 
glee. "She is fair — fair," he said, 
abruptly checking himself, and with 
a changed voice, " but not so fair as 



the Dead. Faithleas that thou art— 
and yet she loved thee ! Woe to thee! 
— woe — Maltravers, the perfidious! 
Woe to thee — and remorse — and 
shame ! *' 

" Fear not, Evelyn, — fear not," 
whispered Maltravers, gently, and 
placing her behind him; "support 
your courage— nothing shall harm 
you." 

Evelyn, though very pale, and 
trembling from head to foot, retained 
her senses. Maltravers advanced to- 
wards the madman. But no sooner 
did the quick eye of the last perceive 
the movement, than, with the fear 
which belongs to that dread disease— 
the fear of losing liberty, he turned, 
and, with a loud cry, fled into the 
wood. Maltravers leaped over the 
fence, and pursued him some way in 
vain. The thick copses of the wood 
snatched every trace of the fugitive 
from his eye. 

Breathless and exhausted, Mal- 
travers returned to the spot where 
he had left Evelyn. As he reached 
it, he saw Teresa and her husband 
approaching towards him, and Te- 
resa's merry laugh sounded clear and 
musical in the racy air. The sound 
appalled him — ^he hastened his steps 
to Evelyn. 

"Say nothing of what we have 
seen to Madame de Montaigne, I be- 
seech you," said he ; " I will explain 
why hereafter." 

Evelyn, too overcome to speak, 
nodded her acquiescence. They joined 
the De Montaignes, and MsJtravers 
took the Frenchman aside. 

But before he could address him, 
De Montaigne said, 

" Hush ! do not alarm my wife- 
she knows nothing — but I have just 
heard, at Paris, that — that he ban 
escaped— you know whom I meanl*' 

" I do — he is at hand — send in 
search of him ! — I have seen him !— 
once more I have seen CSastruccio 
Cesarini ! " 
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A7 oT* Ta8* Ijhi Sio^xu^. — Soph. (Bdip, T^an, 7M. 
Woe, woe : all thingii are dear. 
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CHAPTER I. 

** Tbe prMlflge tkfti atetMrnen wet olalm. 
Who prlvBto intereBt nMrer yet puzsued. 
But ■till pretended 't wu was for others* good. 

^ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

From henoo on ersry hmnonrons wind that veer's 
With shifted safle a sereral oonrse you steer'd.'*— 

AbMlom amd AekUophO, Part U. 



LoBD TABaiAYB hud for more tlian a 
fortnight, remamed at the inii at 

M , too ill to be removed with 

safety in a aeason bo severe. Even 
▼hen at last, by easystages, he reatdied 
London, he was subjected to a relapse ; 
and his recovery vras slow and gradual. 
Bitherto unused to sickness, he bore 
his confinement with extreme impa- 
tience ; and, against the commands of 
his physician, insisted on continuing 
to transact his official business, and 
consult with his political friends in 
his sick room ; for Lumley knew well, 
that it is most pernicious to public 
men ttf be considered fiiiling in 
health : — turkeys are not more unfeel- 
ing to a sick brother, than poUtidans 
to an ailing statesman : they give out 
that his head is touched, and see 
paralysis and epilepsy in every speech 
and every despatch. The time, too, 
nearly ripe for his g^eat schemes, 
made it doubly necessary that he 
should exert himself, and prevent 
being shelved with a plausible excuse 
of tender compassion for his infirmi- 
ties. As soon, therefore, as he learned 



that Legard had left Paris, he thought 
himself safe for awhile in that quarter, 
and surrendered his thoughts wholly 
to his ambitious ]^ojects. Perhaps^ 
too, with the susceptible vanity of a^ 
middle-aged man, who has had his 
hoTines fortunes, Lumley deemed, with 
Bousseau, that a lover, pale and hag- 
gard—just raised from the bed of 
suffering — is more interesting to 
friendship, than attractive to love. 
He and Bousseau were, I believe, both 
mistaken; but that is a matter of 
opinion : they both thought very 
coarsely of womeUf—one, from having 
no sentiment, and the other, from 
having a sentiment that was but a 
diseasa At length, just as Lumley ' 
was sufficiently recovemd to quit hia 
house — ^to appear at his office, and 
declare that his illness had wonder- 
fully improved his constitution, — > 
intelligenco from Paris, the more 
startling from being wholly unez- 
peeted, reached him. From Caroline 
he learned that Maltravers had pro- 
posed to Evelyn, and been accepted. 
From Maltravers himself he heard the 

b2 
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confinnation of the news. The last 
letter was short, but kind and manly. 
He addressed Lord Yargrave as 
Evelyn'fr guardian; slightly alluded 
to the scruples he had entertained, 
till Lord Yargrave's suit was broken 
off; and feeling the subject too deli- 
cate for a letter, expressed a desire 
to confer with Lumley respecting 
Evelyn's wishes as to certain arrange- 
ments in her property. 

And for this was it that Lumley 
had toiled! for this had he visited 
Lisle Court ! and for this had he been 
stricken doivn to the bed of pain f 
Was it only to make his old rival the 
purchaser, if he so pleased it, of the 
possessions of his own family? Lumley 
thought at that moment less of Evelyn 
than of Lisle Court. As he woke 
fh)m the stupor and the first fit of 
rage into which these epistles cast 
him, the recollection of the story he 
had heard from Mr. Onslow flashed 
across him. Were his suspicions true, 
what a secret he would possess 1 How 
fate might yet befriend him I Not a 
moment was to be lost Weak, suffer- 
ing as he still was, he ordered his 
carriage, and hastened down to Mrs. 
Leslie. 

In the interview that took place, he 
was careful not to alarm her into 
discretion. He managed the confe- 
rence with his usual consummate 
dexterity. He did not appear to 
believe that there had been any 
actual connexion between Alice and 
the supposed Butler. He began by 
simply asking whether Alice had 
ever, in early life, been acquainted 
with a person of that name, and when 
residing in the neighbourhood of 
* * * * 1 The change of countenance 
— ^tlie surprised start of Mrs. Lessie — 
convinced him that his suspicions 
were true. 

" And why do you ask, my lord 1 " 
said the old lady. '* Is it to ascertain 
this point that you have done me the 
honour to visit me 1 " 



€t 



Not exactly, my dear madam,' 
said Lnmley, smiling. "But I am 
going to C * * * * on business ; and 
besides, that I wished to give an 
account of your health to Evelyn, 
whom I shall shortly see at Paris, I 
certainly did desire to know whether 
it would be any gratification to Lady 
Yargrave, for whom I have the deepest 
regard, to renew her acquaintance 
with the said Mr. Butler ! " 

" What does your lordship know of 
him 1— What is he 1— who is he?" 

" Ah,, my dear lady, you turn the 
tables on me, I see — for my one ques- 
tion you would give me fifty. But^ 
seriously, before I answer you, yon 
must tell me whether Lady Yargrave 
does know a gentleman of that name ; 
yet, indeed, to save trouble, I may as 
well inform you, that I know it i^as 
under that name that she resided at 
C * * * *, when my poor uncle first 
made her acquaintance. What I ought 
to ask, is this, — supposing Mr. Butler 
be still alive, and a gentleman of 
character and fortune, would it please 
Lady Yargrave to meet with him once 
morel" 

" I cannot tell you," said Mrs. Leslie, 
sinking back in her chair, much 
embarrassed. 

"Enough, I shall not stir further 
in the matter. Glad to see you look- 
ing so well. Fine place — ^beautiful 
trees. Any commands at C ♦ * * *, or 
any message for Evelyn 1 " 

Lumley rose to depart. 

" Stay/' said Mrs. Leslie, recalling 
all the pining, restless, untiring love 
that Lady Yargrave had manifested 
towards the lost, and feeling that she 
ought not to sacrifice to slight scru- 
ples the chance of happiness for her 
friend's future years, — " stay — I think 
this question you should address to 
Lady Yargrave, or shall I? " 

" As you will-^perhaps / had better 
write. Good-day," and Yai^grave 
hurried away 

He had satisfied himself, but he 
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had another yet to satisfy, — ^and that, 
from certain reasons known but to 
himself, without bringin^^ the third 
person in contact with Lady Var- 
grave. On arriving at c * * * * he 
wrote, therefore, to Lady Vargrare as 
follows : — 

" My Dear Friekd, 
" Do not think me impertinent or 
intrusive — ^but you know me too well 
for that. A gentleman of the name 
of Butler is exceedingly anxious to 
ascertain if you once lived near * * * *^ 
in a pretty little cottage, — Doye, or 
Dale, or Dell Cottage (some such 
appellation), — and if you remember a 
person of his name 1 — Should you care 
to give a reply to these queries, send 
me a line addressed to London, which 
I .shall get on my way to Paris. 
" Yours most truly, 

" Vabgravb.** 

As soon as he had concluded, and 
despatched this letter, Vargrave wrote 
to Mr. Winsley as follows : — 

" Mt dear Sir, 
" I am so unwell, as to be unable to 
call on you, or even to see any one, 
however agreeable (nay, the more 
agreeable the more exciting!) I 
hope, however, to renew our personal 
acquaintance before quitting C * * * *. 
Meanwhile, oblige me with a line to 
say if I did not understand you to 
signify that you could, if necessary, 
prove that Lady Yargrave once resided 
in this town as Mrs. Butler, a very 
short time before she married my 
uncle, under the name of Cameron, in 
Devonshire ; and had she not also at 
that time a little girl — ^an infant, or 
nearly so, — who must necessarily be 
the young lady who is my uncle's 
heiress. Miss Evelyn Cameron? My 
reason for thus troubling you is 
obvious. As Miss Cameron's guardian, 
I have very shortly to wind up certain 
affairs connected with my uncle's will ; 
and, what is more^ there is some 



property bequeathed by the late Mr. 
Butler, which may make it necessary 
to prove identity. 

** Truly yours, 

" Varoravb." 

The answer to the latter communis 
cation ran thus :— 

** My Lord, 
" I am very sorry to hear your lord- 
ship is so unwell, and will pay my 
respects to-morrow. I certainly can 
swear that the present Lady Vargrave 
was the Mrs. Butler who resided at 
C * * * *, and taught music. And as 
the child with her was of the same 
sex, and about the same age, as Miss 
Cameron, there can, I should think,, 
be no difficulty in establishing the 
identity between that young lady and 
the child Lady Yargrave had by her 
first husband, Mr. Butler; but of this, 
of course, I cannot speak. 

" I have the honour, 

" &c. &c." 

The next morning Yargrave des- 
patched a note to Mr. Winsley, saying 
that his health required him to return 
to town immediately, — and to town, 
in fact, he hastened. The day after 
his arrival, he received, in a hurried 
hand — strangely blurred and blotted, 
perhaps by tears, — this short letter : — 

"For Heaven's sake, tell me what 
you mean! Yes — ^ycs, — I did once 
reside at Dale Cottage — I did know 
one of the name of Butler ! Has he 
discovered the name / bear 1 Where 
is he 1 I implore you to write, or let 
me see you before you leave England ! 
" Alice Yaroravb." 

Lumley smiled triumphantly when 
he read, and carefully put up, this 
letter. 

" I must now amuse and put her off 
— at all events for the present." 

In answer to Lady Yargrave's 
letter, he wrote a few lines to say, 
that he had only heard through a 
third person (a lawyer) of a Mr. Butler 
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reriding aomewhere abroad, wlio had 
wished these iaqaiiies to be ntade — 
that he believed it only related to 
gome dispoBition of property — ^that, 
perhaps, the Mr. Butler who made the 
inquiry was heir to the Mr. Butler 
she had known — that he could learn 
nothing else at present, as the purport 
of her reply must be sent abroad ; the 
htwyer would or could say nothing 
more — ^that directly he received a 
further communication it should be 
despatched to her — that he was most 
affectionately and most truly hers. 

The rest of that morning Vargrave 
devoted to Lord Sazingham and his 
allies ; and declaring, and believing, 
that he should not- be long absent at 
Paris, he took an early dinner, and 
was about once more to commit him- 
self to the risks of travel, when, as he 
crossed the hall, Mr. Douce came 
hastily upon him. 

** My lord — my lord — I must have 
a word with your 1-1-lordship ; — ^you 
are going to — ^that is — ** (and the little 
man looked irightened) "you intend 
to — ^to go to — that is — ab-ab4ib " 

"Not abscond, Mr. Douce— corae 
into the library : I am in a great 
hurry, but I have always time for pou 
^what 's the matter 1 " 

" Why, then, my lord, — I — I have 
heard nothing m-m-more from your 
lordship about the pur-pur '* 

" Purchase 1 — I am going to Paris, 
to settle all particulars with Miss 
Cameron ; tell the lawyers so." 

"May — may — we draw out the 
money to — ^to— show — ^that — that we 



are in earnest 1 otherwise I fSear— that 
is, I suspect — ^I mean I know, thait 
Colooel Maltravers will be off the 
bargain." 

" Why, Mr. Donee, really I mint 
just see my ward first! but you shall 
hear from me in a day or two ; — ^aad 
the ten thousand pounds I owe you !" 

" Yes, indeed, the ten — ten — ten — 
my partner is rery * 

"Anxious for it, no doubt! — ^my 
compliments to him — Gk>d bless you ! 
— take care of yourself — ^must be off 
to save the packet;** and Vargrave 
hurried away, muttering "Heaven 
sends money, and the devil sends 
dunsT 

Douce gasped like a fish for breath, 
as his eyes followed the rapid steps of 
Targrave; and there was an angry 
scowl of disappointment on his small 
features. Lumley, by this time, seated 
in his carriage, and wrapped up in his 
cloak, had forgotten the creditor's 
existence, and whispered to his aristo- 
cratic secretary, as he bent his head 
out of the carriage window, " I have 
told Lord Saxingham to despatch you 
to me, if there is any — the least — 
necessity for me in London. I leaye 
you behind, Howard, because, your 
sister being at court, and yonr cousin 
with OUT notable premier, yon will find 
out every change in the wind — jtm 
understand. And I say, Howard — 
don't think I forget your kindness ! — 
you know that no man ever served me 
in vain ! — Oh, there 's that honid little 
Douce behind you ! — ^tell them to 
drive on I " 
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CHAPTEE n. 

• * "Heard yovfhftt? 

"What prvHgy of horror 1b dtsdosliqr ? **—- Lillo : Fatal Curiosity, 



Thb unluippy oempAaioia of CeaBrinTs 
fl^hfc WBft fioon dsBcoreMd aad rscap- 
tared ; but all fleaarck ior Oennni 
himself proved ia^Ebctual, sot only 
in the neighbourhood of 3t» Cloud, 
bat ia the snrromiiduig ooimti7 and 
in Paris. The only comfort was m 
thinking that his watdi iroold at 
least preserre him for some time 
from the horrors of want ,* and that, 
by ih.e sale of the trinket, he might 
be traeed. The poliee, too, were set 
at work — ^the vigilaiit police of Paris ! 
Still day rolled on day, and no 
tidings. The secret of the escape 
was carefully concealed from Teresa ; 
and public cares were a ssfl^ent 
excuse for the gloom on De Mon- 
taigne's brow. 

Svelyn heard from Maltrair^s, 
with mingled emotions of eompas- 
sion, grie^ and awe, the gloomy tale 
connected with the history of the 
maniac. She wept for the fikte of 
Florence— she shuddered at the curse 
that had faUen on Gesadni ; and p^- 
haps Maltravers grew dearer to her 
from the thought^ that there was so 
much in ihe memoiies of the past 
that needed a comforter and a soo'tiier. 
They returned to Paris, affianced 
and plighted lovers ; and then it was 
that Evelyn sought carefully and 
resolutely to banish from her mind 
all recollection, all regret, of the 
absent Legard : she feU the solemnity 
of the trust confided in her, and she 
resolved that no thoaght of hers 
should ever be of a natare to gall 
the generous and tender spirit that 
had confided its life of life to her 
care. The infinenee of Maltravers 



ever her increased in their new and 
more familiar position ; and yet still 
it partook too much of veneration — 
too little of passion ; but that might 
be her innocence and youth. He, at 
least, was sensible of no want — she 
had chosen him from the world ; and, 
fastidious as he deemed himself, he 
reposed, without a doubt, on the 
security of her faith. None of those 
pres^itiments which had haunted 
him when first betrothed to Florence 
disturbed him now. The afiection of 
one so young and so guileless, seemed 
to bring back to him all his own 
youth—we are ever young while the 
young can love us ! Suddenly, too^ 
tiie world took, to his eyes, a brighter 
and fairer aspect— Hope, bom again, 
reconciled him to his career, and to 
his race! The more he listened to 
Evelyn, the more he watched every 
evidence of her docile but generous 
nature, the more he felt assured that 
he had found, at last, a heart suited 
to his own. Her beautiful serenity 
of temper, cheerful, yet never fitful 
or unquiet^ gladdened him with its 
insensible contagion. To be with 
Evelyn, was like basking in the sun- 
shine of some happy sky ! It was an. 
inexpressible charm to one wearied 
with *' the hack sights and sounds*' 
of this jaded world — ^to watch the 
ever fresh and sparkling thoughts- 
and fancies which came from a soul 
so new to life ! It enchanted one, 
painfully fiistidious in what relates 
to the true nobility of character^ 
that, however various the themes 
discmsed, nt> low or mean thought 
emt sullied those beautiful lips. 
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It was not the mere innocence of 
inexperience, but the moral incap- 
ability of guile, that charmed him 
in the companion he had chosen on 
his path to Eternity 1 He was also 
delighted to notice Evelyn's readiness 
of resources : she had that faculty, 
without which woman has no inde- 
pendence from the world, no pledge 
that domestic retirement will not 
soon languish into wearisome mono- 
tony — the faculty of making trifles 
contribute to occupation or amuse- 
ment ; she was easily pleased, and 
yet she so soon reconciled herself to 
disappointment. He felt, and chid 
his own dulness for not feeling it 
before — that, young and surpassingly 
lovely as she was, she required no 
stimulant from the heated pursuits 
and the hollov^ admiration of the 
crowd. 

"Such," thought he, "are the 
natures that alone can preserve 
through years the poetry of the first 
passionate illusion — that can alone 
render wedlock the seal that confirms 
afifcction, and not the mocking cere- 
monial that vainly consecrates its 
grave ! " 

Maltravers, as we have seen, for- 
mally wrote to Lumley some days 
after their return to Paris. He would 
have written also to Lady Vargrave 
— but Evelyn thought it best to 
prepare her mother by a letter from 
herself. 

Miss Cameron now wanted but a 
few weeks to the age of eighteen, at 
which she was to be the sole mistress 
of her own destiny. On arriving at 
that age, the marriage was to take 
place. Valerie heard with sincere 
delight of the new engagement her 
friend had formed. She eagerly 
sought every opportunity to increase 
her intimacy with Evelyn, who was 
completely won by her graceful kind- 
ness ; — the result of Valerie's exami- 
nation was, that she did not wonder 
at the passionate love of Maltravers, 



but that her deep knowledge of the 
human heart (that knowledge so ire- 
markable in the women of her 
country !) made her doubt how &r 
it was adequately returned — ^how &r 
Evelyn deceived herself. Her first 
satisfaction became mingled with 
anxiety, and she relied more for 
the future felicity of her friend on 
Evelyn's purity of thought «nd gene- 
ral tenderness of heart, than on the 
ezclusiveness and ardour of her love. 
Alas! few at eighteen are not too 
young for the irrevocable step — and 
Evelyn was younger than her years ! 
One evening, at Madame de Venta- 
dour'sy Maltravers asked EvelyR if 
she had yet heard from Lady Var- 
grave. Evelyn expressed her surprise 
that she had not, and the conversa- 
tion fell, as was natural, upon Lady 
Vargrave herself. " Is she as fond 
of music as you are]'* asked Mal- 
travers. 

" Yes, indeed, I think so — ^and of 
the songs of a certain person in par- 
ticular ; they always had for her an 
indescribable charm. Often have I 
heard her say, that to read your 
writings was like talking to an early 
friend. Your name and genius 
seemed to make her solitary ■ con- 
nexion with the great world. Nay 
— ^but you will not be angry — I half 
think it was her enthusiasm, so 
strange and rare, that first taught 
me interest in yourself." 

" I have a double reason, then, for 
loving your mother," said Maltravers, 
much pleased and flattered. " And 
does she not like Italian |nusic V* 

" Not much ; she prefers some 
rather old-fashioned Oerman ura, 
very simple, but very touching." 

" My own early passion," said Mal- 
travers, more and more interested. 

** But there are, also, one or two 
English songs which I have occa- 
sionally, but very seldom, heard her 
sing. One in especial affects her so 
deeply, even when she plays the air, 
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that I haye always attached to it a 
certain mysteriouB sanctity. I should 
not like to sing it before a crowd ; but 
to-morrow, when you call on me, and 
we are alone " 

" Ah, to-morrow I will not fail to 
remind you." 

Their conversation ceased ; yet, 
somehow or other, that night when 
he retired to rest, the recollection of 
it haunted Maltravers. He felt a 
Yague, unaccountable curiosity re- 
specting this secluded and solitary 
mother ; all concerning her early fate 
seemed bo wrapt in mystery. Cleve- 
land, in reply to his letter, had 
informed him that all inquiries 
respecting the birth and first mar- 
riage of Lady Yarg^ve had failed. 
Evelyn evidently knew but little of 
either, and he felt a certain delicacy 
in pressing questions which might 
be ascribed to the inquisitiveness 
of a vulgar family pride. Moreover, 
lovers have so much to say to each 
other, that he had not yet found time 
to talk at length to Evelyn about 
third persons. He slept ill that night 
— dark and boding dreams disturbed 
his slumber. He rose late and de- 
jected by presentiments he could 
not master : his morning meal Was 
scarcely o^er, and he had already 
taken his hat to go to Evelyn's for 
comfort and sunshine, when the door 
opened, and he was surprised by the 
entrance of Lord Vargrave. 

Lumley seated himself with a 
formal gravity very unusual to him j 
and, as if anxious to wave unneces- 
sary explanations, began as follows, 
with a serious and impressive voice 
M|d aspect : — 

^^kJMaltravers, of late years we have 
heeuk^tranged from each other; I 
. no i^f. presume to dictate to you 
your friendships or your dislikes. 
Why this estrangement has hap- 
pened, you alone can determine. 
For my part, I am conscious of no 
oQence ; that which I was I am still. 



It is you who have changed. Whether 
it be the difference of our political 
opinions, or any other and more 
secret cause, I know not. I lament, 
but it is now too late to attempt to 
remove it. If you suspect me of 
ever seeking, or even wishing, to sow 
dissension between yourself and my 
ill-fated cousin, now no more, you 
are mistaken. I ever sought the 
happiness and the union of you 
both. And yet, Maltravers, you then 
came between me and an early and 
cherished dream. But I suffered in 
silence ; my course was at least dis- 
interested, perhaps generous : let it 
pass. A second time you cross my 
path — you win from me a heart I 
had long learned to consider mine. 
You have no scruple of early friend- 
ship — you have no forbearance 
towards acknowledged and affianced 
ties. You are my rival with Evelyn 
Cameron, and your suit has pros* 
pered." 

" Vargrave," said Maltravers, " you 
have spoken frankly ; and I will reply 
with an equal candour. A difference 
of tastes, tempers, and opinions, led 
us long since into opposite paths. I 
am one who cannot disunite public 
morality from private virtue. From 
motives best known to you, but which 
I say openly I hold to have been those 
of interest or ambition, — ^you did not 
change your opinions (there is no sin 
in that), but retaining them in pri- 
vate, professed others in public, and 
played with the destinies of mankind, 
as if they were but counters, to mark 
a mercenary game. This led me to 
examine your character with more 
searching eyes ; and I found it one I 
could no longer trust. With respect 
to the Dead — let the pall drop over 
that early grave — I acquit you of all 
blame. He who sinned has suffered 
more than would atone the crime ! 
You charge me with my love to 
Evelyn. Pardon me, but I seduced 
no affection, I have broken no tie I 
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Hot till slie wms free, in heart and in 
liaad, to ehoote between ns, did I 
hint at love. Let me think, tliat a 
vaj may be found to soften one por- 
tion at least of the disappointment 
you cannot bat feel acately." 

" Sl»y I" sud Lord YargraTe (who, 
plunged in a gloomy rerery, had 
aearceiy seemed to hear the last few 
sentences of liis rival) ; " stay, Mal- 
traTers. Speak not of lore to Evelyn I 
— a horrible foreboding tells me ^at, 
a few hours henoe, you would rather 
pluck ^%t your tongue by the roots, 
than *>aple the words of love with 
the thought of that unfortunate girl t 
Oh, if I were TindlctiTe, what awful 
triumph would await me now I What 
retaliation on your haxsh judgment, 
your cold contempt, your momen- 
taiy and wretched victory over me I 
Heaven is my witness, that my only 
sentiment is that of terror and woe ! 
Maltravers, in your earliest youth, did 
you form connexion with one whom 
they called AUce Darvil r 

" Alice ! — ^merciful Heaven ! wliat 
of her 1" 

" Did you never know that the 
Christian name of Evelyn's mother 
is Alice r* 

" I never asked — I atcver knew ; 
but it is a common name," fiiltered 
Haltravers. 

'* Listen to me," resumed Var- 
grave : '' with Alice Darvil you lived 
in the neighbourhood of ***•*, did 
you not?" 

" Gk) on— go on 1 ** 

'' You took ikkQ name of Butler — 
by that name Alice Darvil was after- 
wards known in the town in which my 
uncle resided — (there are gaps in the 
history that I cana-'i of my own 
knowledge fill up) — she taught music 
-—my uncle became enamoured of 
her — ^but he was vain and worldly. 
She removed into Devonshire, and he 
married her there, under the name ai 



Cameron, by which name he hoped 
to conceal from the worid the low- 
ness of her origin, and the humble 

calling she had followed. Hold! 

do not interrupt me. Alice had one 
dai^ter, as was supposed, by a former 
marriage — ^that daughter was the ol^ 
spring of him whose name she bore— 
yes, of the feke Butler? — tiiat 
daughter is Evelyn Cameron 1 * 

" Liar I— devil ! ** cried Maltravers. 
springing to his feet, as if a shot 
had pierced his heart "Proofe — 
proofel" 

''Will tiiese suffice?" said Ysr- 
grave : as he drew forth the letters of 
WInsley and Lady Yai^grave. Mal- 
travers took them, but it was some 
moments before he could dare to 
read. He supported himself with 
difficulty from fiilling to the ground ; 
there was a gurgle in his tiiroat, 
like the sound of the death-rattle : 
at last he read, and dropped the 
letters fh>m his hand. 

** Wait me here," he said; Tery 
feintly, and moved mechanical^ to 
the door. 

^Hold!" said Lord Vaigrave, 
laying his Innd upon Ernest's arm. 
" Listen to me for Evelyn's sake — ^for 
her metlier^ Tou are about to seek 
Evelyn— be it so ! I know that you 
possess the godlike gift of self-con- 
trol. Tou will not suffer her to 
learn that her mother has done that 
which dishonoure alike mother and 
child? Ton will not consummate 
your wrong to Alice Darvil, by rob- 
bing her of the fruit of a life of 
penitence and remorse I Ton will not 
unveil her shame to her own daugh- 
ter ] Convince yourself, and master 
yourself while you do so I * 

" Fear me not," sud Maltravers, 
with a terrible smile; "I will not 
afflict my conscience with a double 
curse. As I have sowed, so most I 
reap. Wait me here ! " 
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* * * "Misery, 

Tbat gathers force each moment as it roUai, 

And must, at last» o'erwhelm me.*'— Liixo ; Fatal Curiosity. 



Haltsateks fbnnd Srelyn alone ; she 
tnmed towards him with her usual 
sweet smile of welcome; hut the 
smile Tanished at once^ as her eyes 
met his changed and working counte- 
nance; cold drops stood upon the 
rigid and marble brow — ^the lips 
writhed as if in bodily torture — ^the 
muscles of the face had fallen, and 
there was a wilduess which appalled 
her in the fixed and feverish bright- 
ness of the eyes. 

* Ton are ill, Ernest, — ^dear Ernest, 
yon are ill, — ^your look freezes me ! * 

*' Nay, Evelyn,** said Maltravers, 
recovering himself by one of those 
efforts of which men who have 
suffered wiihovt sympatky are alone 
capable ; — " nay, I am better now ; I 
have been ill — very ill — ^but I am 
better ! ** 

" 111 ! and I not to know of it !" 
She attempted to take his hand as she 
Bpoke. Maltravers recoiled. 

*' It is fire !— it burns ! — avannt ! " 
he cried, frantically. " Oh Heaven ! 
spare me, spare me ! ** 

Evelyn was now seriously alarmed ; 
she gazed on him with the tenderest 
compassion. Was this one of those 
moody and overwhelming paroxysms 
to which it had been whispered 
abroad that he was subject 1 Strange 
as it may seem, despite her terror, he 
was dearer to her in that hour — as 
she believed, of gloom and darkness 
— than in all the glory of his majestic 
intellect, or all the blandishments of 
his soft address. 

" What has happened to yon ? " she 
said, approaching him again ; ** have 



you seen Lord Vargravel I know 
that he has arrived, for his servant 
has been here to say so; has he 
uttered any thing to distress you ? or 

has * (she added falteringly and 

timidly) — " has poor Evelyn offended 
you ] Speak to me, — only speak ! " 

Maltravers turned, and his face was 
now calm and serene : save by its 
extreme and almost ghastly paleness, 
no trace of the hell within him could 
be discovered. 

" Pardon me," said he, gently, " I 
know not this morning what I say or 
do ; think not of it — think not of me 
— ^it will pass away when I hear your 
voice.'* 

" Shall I sing to you the words 
I spoke of last night 1*-see, I have 
them ready — I know them by heart ; 
but I thought you might like to read 
them, they are so full of simple but 
deep feeling." 

Maltravers took the song from her 
hands, and bent over the paper; at 
first, the letters seemed dim and in- 
distinct, for there was a mist before 
his eyes; but at last a chord of 
memory was struck — ^he recalled the 
words : they were some of those he 
had composed for Alice in the first 
days of their delicious intercourse — 
links of the golden chain, in which he 
had sought to bind the spirit of 
knowledge to that of love. 

" And from whom," said he, in a 
faint voice, as he calmly put down the 
verses, — ^"from whom did your mother 
learn these words 1 ** 

" I know not ; some dear friend, 
years ago, composed, and gave them 
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to her. It mnst haye been one very 
dear to her, to Judge by the effect 
they still produce.'* 

" Think you," Bald Maltrayers, in a 
hollow voice — " think you it was 
TOUR father]" 

" My father ! — she never speaks of 
him! — I have been early taught to 
shun all allasion to his memory. My 
father ! — it ia probable — ^yes I it may 
have been my father; whom else 
could she have loved so fondly 1 " 

There was a long silence ; Evelyn 
was the first to break it. 

** I have heard from my mother, 
to-day, Ernest ; her letter alarms me 
— I scarce know why ! *' 
" Ay ! — and how — " 
" It is hurried and incoherent — 
almost wild : she says she has learned 
some intelligence that has unsettled 
and unstrung her mind : she has re- 
quested me to inquire if any one I am 
acquainted with has heard of, or met 
abroad, some person of the name of 
Butler. You start ! — have you known 
one of that name 1 " 

" I l^did your mother never allude 
to that name before 1 " 

" Never! — ^and yet, once I remem- 
ber—" 
"What]" 

" That I was reading an account in 
the papers of the sudden death of 
some Mr. Butler; and her agitation 
made a powerful and strange impres- 
sion upon me — in fact, she fainted, 
and seemed almost delirious when 
she recovered; she would not rest till 
I had completed the account, and 
when I came to the particulars of his 
age, &c. (he was old, I think) she 
clasped her hands, and wept; but 
they seemed tears of joy. The name 
is so common — whom, of that name 
have you known ] " 

"ft is no matter! Is that your 
mother's letter]— is that her hand- 
writing ] " 

" Yes ; " and Evelyn gave the letter 
to Maltravers. He glanced over the 



characters; he had once or twice 
seen Lady Yargprave's handwriting 
before, and had recognised no like- 
ness between that handwriting and 
such early specimens of Alice's art as 
he had witnessed so many years ago ; 
but now, ''trifles light as air" had 
grown " confirmation strong as proof 
of Holy Writ,"— he thought ho de- 
tected Alice in every line of the 
hurried and blotted scroll ; and when 
his eye rested on the words — " Your 
affectionate mother, Alice!" his blood 
curdled in his veins. 

"It is strange 1 " said he, still strug- 
gling for self-composure; " strange 
that I never thought of asking her 
name before: — Alice! her name is 
Alice]" 

" A sweet name, is it not 1 it accords 
so well with her simple character — 
how you would love her ! " 

As she said this, Evelyn turned to 
Maltravers with enthusiasm, and again 
she was startled by his aspect; for 
again it was haggard, distorted, and 
convulsed. 

" Oh ! if you love nie," she cried, 
" do send immediately for advice ! — 
And yet, is it illness, Ernest, or is it 
some grief that you hide from me 1 " 

"It is illness, Evelyn," said Mal- 
travers, rising ; and his knees knocked 
together. "I am not fit even for 
your companionship — I will go home." 

" And send instantly for advice ]" 

" Ay 1 it waits me there already." 

" Thank Heaven ! and you will 
write to me — one little word — to re- 
lieve me ] I am so uneasy ! " 

" I will write to you." 

"This evening]" 

" Ay ! " 

" Now go— I will not detain you." 

He walked slowly to the door, but 
when he reached it he turned, and 
catching her anxious gaze, he opened 
his arms; overpowered with strange 
fear and affectionate sympathy, she 
burst into passionate tears ; and, sur- 
prised out of the timidity and reserve 
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which had hitherto characterised her 
pure and meek attachment to him, 
ahe fell on his breast, and sobbed 
aloud. Maltravers nused his hands, 
and, placing them solemnly on her 
young head, his lips muttered as if in 
prayer. He paused, and strained her 
to his heart; — ^but he shunned that 
parting kiss, which, hitherto, he had 
BO fondly sought. That embrace was 
one of agony, and not of rapture ; — 
and yet Evelyn dreamt not that he 
designed it for the last ! 

Haltrayers re-entered the room in 
which he had left Lord Yargrave, 
who still awaited his return. 

He walked up to Lumley and held 
out his hand. " You have saved me 
from a dreadful crime — from an ever- 
lasting remorse — I thank yon ! " 

Hardened and frigid as his nature 
was, Lumley was touched ; the move- 
ment of Maltravers took him by sur- 
prise. '' It has been a dreadful duty, 
Ernest," said he, pressing the hand he 
held ; " but to come, too, from me — 
your rival ! " 

"Proceed — proceed, I pray you — 
explain all this — Yet explanation ! — 
what do I want to knowl — Evelyn is 
my daughter — Alice's child! For 
Heaven's sake, give me hope, — say it 
is not so — say that she is Alice's child, 
but not mine ! Father, father ! — and 
they call it a holy name — ^it is a hor- 
rible one I " 

" Compose yourself my dear friend : 
recollect what you have escaped I 
You will recover this shock ; — time — 
travel " 

" Peace, man, — peace ! Now then 
I am calm 1 When Alice left me she 
had no child. I knew not that she 
bore within her the pledge of our ill- 
omened and erring love. Verily, the 
sins of my youth have risen against 
me ; and the curse has come home to 
roost I" 

" I cannot explain to you all 
details." 



"But why not have told me of 
this? Why not have warned me — 
why not have said to me, when my 
heart could have been satisfied by so 
sweet a tie — * Thou hast a daughter — 
thou art not desolate 1 ' Why reserve 
the knowledge of the blessing until it 
has turned to poison 1 Fiend that 
you are I you have waited this hour 
to gloat over the agony from which, a 
word fipom you — a year, nay, a month 
ago— a little month ago, — might have 
saved me and her I " 

Maltravers, as he spoke, approached 
Vargrave, with eyes sparkling with 
fierce passion ; his hand clenched, his 
form dilated, the veins on his forehead 
swelled like cords. Lumley, brave 
as he was, recoiled. 

" I knew not of this secret," said he, 
deprecatingly, " till a few days before 
I came hither; and I came hither at 
once to disclose it to you. Will you 
listen to me? I knew that my uncle 
had married a person much beneath 
him in rank ; but he was guarded and 
cautious, and I knew no more, except 
that by a first husband that lady had 
one daughter, — Evelyn. A chain of 
accidents suddenly acquainted me 
with the rest.'* Here Vargrave pretty 
faithfully repeated what he had 
learned from the brewer at C* * * * *, 
and from Mr. Onslow ; but when he 
came to the tacit confirmation of all 
his suspicions, received from Mrs. 
Leslie, he greatly exaggerated, and 
greatly distorted the account. "Judge, 
then," concluded Lumley, " of the 
horror with which I heard that you 
had declared an attachment to 
Evelyn, and that it was returned. 
Ill as I was, I hastened hither : you 
know the rest : — are you satisfied? " 

" I will go to Alice ! — I will learn 
from her own lips — ^yet how can I 
meet her again ? How say to her, ' I 
have taken from thee thy last hope — 
I have broken thy child's heart?'" 

" Foigive me, but I should confess 
to you, that, from all I can learn from 
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Mn. LeflUe, laAj Vargiaye hM bat 
one prayer — one hope in life — ^Uut 
ahe may never agaia meet with her 
betrayer. Yon mayy iadeed, in her 
own letter, perceiTO how mseh the ia 
terrified by the thought of yoor di»> 
covering her. She has^ at length, 
recovered peace of mind, and tran- 
quillity of conacienoe. She ahrinka 
with dread from the proapect of ever 
again encountering one once ao deai; 
now aaaociated in her mind with ra* 
collections of guilt andaonrow. ICore 
than tbia, she ia aeaaitively alive to 
the fear of ahame, the dread of detec- 
tion. If ever her daughter were to 
know her sin, it would be to hear aa 
a death-blow. Yet, in hernervoua 
state of health, her ever quick and 
uncontrollable feelings, if you were to 
meet her, she would disguise nothing, 
conceal nothing. The veil would be 
torn aside ; — the menials in her own 
house would tell the tale, and ourioslty 
circulate, and scandal blacken^ the 
story of her early erronL No, Mal- 
travers, at least wait awhile before you 
aee hei; wait till her mind can be 
prepared for such an interview, till 
precautions can be taken, till you 
yourself are in a calmer state of mind." 

Maltravers fixed hia piercing eyes 
on Lumley while he thus apoke^ and 
listened iu deep attention. 

" It mattera not,*" aaid he, after a 
long paase, '' whether theae be your 
real reasona for wishing to defer or 
prevent a meeting between Aliee and 
myself. The affliction that has come 
upon me bursts with too clear and 
scorching a blaze of light, for me to 
see any chance of escape or mitiga- 
tion. Even if Evelyn were the 
daughter of Alice by another, she 
would be for ever separated from me. 
— The mother and the child ! there is 
a kind of incest even in that thought ! 
But such an alleviation of my anguish 
is forbidden to my reason. No, poor 
Alice, I will not disturb the repose 
thou hast won at laatl Thou shalt 



never have the grief to know that oar 
error has brovgki upon th j lever ao 
bladL a doom I AU ia over! ih« 
world never ahall find ma agaia. 
Nothing ial^ for me bsttbadeMiA 
and thegiavel" 

"SfMak not ao, Smeat," aaid Lard 
Yargwr^aoothingly; " a little while 
and yon wiU. reeover this blow : yon 
eontvoL over paaaion has^ evea m 
youth, inapised me with adHurafeiott 
and aurpaae; and now, in ealnaer 
years, and with neb. moentivQa to 
self-mastery, your triumph will come 
sooner than yon think. Evelyn, too, 
ia ao yoimg ; ahe haa nei known yea 
long; perhapa her love, after all, ia 
that cauaed by aome myevtic, but inno- 
cent working of nature, and Ae 
would rqjoiee to call yon 'fiather.* 
Happy years are yet in store for yon." 

Maltraven did not listen to these 
vain and hollow conaolationa. With 
his head drooping on his bos<»&, hia 
whole form unnerved, the large teara 
rolling unheeded down hia cheeks, he 
seemed the veiy picture of the broken- 
hearted man, whom fate nev^ again 
could raise from despair. He — ^who 
had, for years, ao caaed himaelf in 
pride, on whoise very front was en- 
graved the victory over pasaion and 
misfortune^ whose step had trod the 
earth in the royalty of the Con- 
queror ;— the verieat slave that ezmwia 
bore not a i^irit more humbled, 
fallen, or subdued! He who bad 
looked with haughty eyes on the in- 
firmitiea of others, who had dis- 
dained to serve hia race, because 
of their human follies and partial 
frailties — ke even he — ^the Pharisee of 
GenioB — ^had but escaped by a chanee, 
and by the hand of the man ho sus- 
pected and despised, from a erime at 
which nature herself recoils, — which 
all law, social and divine, stigmatises 
as inexpiable — which the sternest 
Imagination of the very heathen had 
invented as the gloomiest cataatrophe 
that can befall the wisdom and the 
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pride of mortals! But one step further, 
and the fabulous (Edipus had not been 
more accursed ! 

t Such thoughts as these, unformed, 
confused, but strong enough to bow 
him to the dust, passed through the 
mind of this wretched man. He had 
been familiar with grie^ he had been 
dull to enjoyment; sad and bitter 
memories had consumed his man- 
hood; but pride had been left him 
still } and he had dared m his secret 
heart to tay, "I can defy Fate t* Kow 
the boH had &llen — Pride was shai* 
tered into fragraeBta— S^-abasement 
was his companion — Shame sate upon 
his prostrate seul. The Future had 
Be hope left m store. Nothing was 
left for him but to die f 

Lord VargraTO gazed at him in 
real paiii, in sincere compassion ; for 
his nature, wily, deceitful, perfidkKM,. 
though it was, had cruelty only so (ar 
as was necessary to the unrelenting 
execution of his schemes. No pity 
could swerve him froaa a purpose ; but 
he had enough of the man within 
him to feel pity not the less, eyen for 
his own victim ! At length Maltravers 
lifted his head, and waved his hand 
gently to Lord Vargrave. 

" All is now explained," said he, in 
a feeble voice; "our interriew is 
over. I must be akme; I have yet to 
collect my reason, to commune calmly 



and deliberately with myself; — I 
have to write to her — to invent — ^to 
lie — I, who believed I could never 
never utter, even to an enemy, what 
was false 1 And I must not soften the 
blow to her. I must not utter a word 
of love — love, it is incest I I must 
endeavour brutally to crush out the 
very affection I created ! She must * 
hate me — oh, teach her to hate me ! 
— Blacken my name, traduce my 
motives, — let her believe them levity 
or perfidy, what you wilL So will she 
forget me the sooner; so will she the 
easier bear the sorrow which the 
father brings upon the child. And 
she has not sinned 1 O, Heaven, the 
sin was mine 1 Let my puniahmeni 
be a sacrifice that thou wilt accept for 
herr 

Lord Yargrave attempted again to 
console ; but this time the words 
died upon his lip& His arts £uled 
him. Maltravers tamed impatiently 
away, and pcnnted tothe door. 

" I will see you again," said he, 
** before I quit Paris : leave your ad- 
drees below." 

Vargrave was not, perhaps, unwil* 
ling to terminate a scene so painful: 
he muttered a few incoherent words, 
and abruptly withdrew. He heard 
the door locked behind him as he de- 
parted. Ernest Maltravers was alone ! 
— ^what a solitude { 
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Pity me not, but lend thy lerloas hearing 
To what I shall unfold.'*— ffamfe^ 



Z.BTTJBa FROU KRNKSr MALTRATBRB TO 
KVKLYN CAMBRON. 
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" Eysltn I 

' All that you have read of faith- 
lessness and perfidy will seem tame 
to you when compared with that con- 
duct which you are doomed to meet 
from me. We must part, and for 
ever. We have seen each other for 
the last time. It is bootless even to 
ask the cause. Believe that I am 
fickle, false, heartless — that a whim 
has changed me, if you will. My re- 
solve is unalterable. We meet, no 
more, even as friends. I do not ask 
you either to forgive or to remember 
me. Look on me as one wholly unwor- 
thy even of resentment ! Do not think 
that I write this in madness, or in 
fever, or excitement. Judge me not 
by my seeming illness this morning. 
I invent no excuse, no extenuation for 
my broken faith and perjured vows. 
Calmly, coldly, and deliberately I 
write : and thus writing, I renounce 
your love. 

" This language is wanton cruelty 
— it. is fiendish insult— is it not, 
Evelyn ] Am I not a villain ? Are 
you not grateful for your escape 1 Do 
you not look on the past with a 
shudder at the precipice on which 
you stood ] 

" I have done with this subject, I 
turn to another. We are parted, 
Evelyn, and for ever. Do not fancy — I 
repeat, do not fancy that there is any 
error, any strange infatuation on my 
mind, that there is any possibility 
that the sentence can be annulled. 



It were almost easier to call the dead 
from the grave than bring us again 
together, as we were and as we hoped 
to be. Now that you are convinced 
of that truth, learn, as soon as you 
have recovered the first shock oi 
knowing how much wickedness tiiere 
is on earth — ^leam to turn to the 
future for happier and more suitable 
ties than those you could have formed 
with me. You are very young— in 
youth our first impre^ions* are lively 
but evanescent — you will wonder 
hereafter at having fiincied you loved 
me. Another and a fairer image 
will replace mine. This is what I 
desire and pray for. As soon as I 
learn thai you love anotJier, that ffou, 
are wedded to another, I wUl reap- 
pear in the world ; tiU then, I am a 
wanderer and an exile. Tour hand 
alone can efface from my brow the 
brand of Cain I When I am gone, 
Lord Vargrave will probably renew 
his suit. I would rather you married 
one of your own years — one whom 
you could love fondly — one who would 
chase away every remembrance of the 
wretch who now forsakes you. Bat 
perhaps I have mistaken Lord Yar- 
grave's character — perhaps he may 
be worthier of you than I deemed (/ 
who set up for the censor of other 
men !)— ^perhaps he may both win and 
deserve your affection. 

"Evelyn, farewell — Gk>d, who tem* 
pers the wind to the shorn lamb, will 
watch over you ! 

"E&NEST MaLTRAYBBS." 
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CHAPTER V. 

*' Oar acts our aogels are, or good or 111, 
The fatal shadows that walk by us stilf^ John Flktchkr. 



The next morning came; the car- 
riage was at the door of Maltravers, to 
bear him away he cared not whither. 
Where could he fly from memory? 
He had just despatched the letter 
to Evelyn — a letter studiously written 
for the object of destroying all the 
affection to which he had so fondly 
looked as the last charm of life. He 
was now only waiting for Vargrave, 
to whom he had sent, and who has- 
tened to obey the summons. 

When Lumley arrived, he was 
shocked at the alteration which a 
single night had effected in the ap- 
pearance of Maltravers ; but he was 
surprised and relieved to find him 
calm and self-possessed. 

"Vargrave," said Maltravers, "what- 
ever our past coldness, henceforth I 
owe to you an eternal gratitude; and 
henceforth this awful secret makes 
between us an indissoluble bond. If 
I have understood you rightly, neither 
Alice nor other living being than 
yourself know that in me, Ernest 
Maltravers, stands the guilty olject 
of Alice's first love. Let that secret 
still be kept; relieve Alice's mind 
from the apprehension of learning 
that the man who betrayed her yet 
lives : he will not live long ! I leave 
time and method of explanation to 
your own judgment and acuteness. 
Now for Evelyn.'* Here Maltravers 
stated generally the tone of the letter 
he had written. Yargrave listened 
thoughtfully. 

" Maltravers^" said he, "it is right 
^ try first the effect of your letter. 
But if it fidl — if it only serve to in- 
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flame the imagination and excite the 
interest — if Evelyn still continue to 
love you — if that love preys upon her 
— if it should undermine health and 

spirit — ^if it should destroy her]" 

Maltravers groaned. Lumley pro- 
ceeded, " I say this not to wound you, 
but to provide against all circum^^ 
stances. I too have spent the night 
in revolving what is best to be done 
in such a case ; and tMs is the plan I 
have formed. Let us, if need be. 
tell the truth to Evelyn, robbing the 
truth only of its shame. Nay, nay, 
listen. Why not say that, under a 
borrowed name, and in the romance 
of early youth, you knew and loved 
Alice (though in innocence and ho- 
nour) : your tender age — the differ- 
ence of rank — ^forbade your union. 
Her father, discovering your clandes- 
tine correspondence, suddenly re- 
moved her from the country, and 
destroyed all clue for your inquiries. 
You lost sight of each other — each 
was taught to believe the other dead. 
Alice was compelled by her father to 
marry Mr. Cameron; and, after his 
death, her poverty and her love for 
her only child induced her to accept 
my uncle. You have now learned all 
— have learned that Evelyn is the 
daughter of your first love — the 
daughter of one who adores you still, 
and whose life your remembrance 
has, for so many years, embittered. 
Evelyn herself will at once compre- 
hend all the scruples of a delicate 
mind; — Evelyn herself will recoil 
from the thought of making the child 
the rival to the mother. She will 
s 17 
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understand why you have flown from 
her; she will sympathise with your 
struggles ; sheifill recall the constant 
melancholy of Alice; she will hope 
that the ancient love may be renewed, 
and efface all g^ief ; Generosity and 
Duty alike will urge her to conquer 
her own affection 1 And hereafter, 
when time has restored you both, 
father and child may nieet with such 
sentiments as iather and child mi^ 
ownl!!: 

MaJtraT«E8 was silent for some mi- 
nutes; at length he said abruptly, 
"And you really loved her, Vargrave 1 
•^you love her stiUI — ^your dearest 
care must be her welfare." 

" It is !— indeed, it is ! " 

" Then I must trust to your discre- 
tion; I can have no other confidant; 
I myself am not fit to judge. My 
mind is darkened — ^you may be right 
— I think so." 

"One word more — she may dis- 
credit my tale if unsupported. Will 
you write one line to me, to say that 
I am authorised to reveal the secret, 
and that it is known only to me ? I 
will not use it unless I should think 
it absolutely required." 

Hastily and mechanically Mal- 



travers wrote a few words to the effect 
of what Lumley had suggested. " I 
will inform you," he said to Vargrave 
as he gave him the paper, " of what- 
ever spot may become my asylum; 
and you can communicate to me all 
that I dread and long to hear; but 
let no man know the refuge of 
despair ! " 

There was positively a tear in Var- 
grave'a cold eye; the only tear that 
had glistened there for many years ; 
he paused irresolute, then advanced, 
again halted* muttered to himself, 
ufd turned aside. 

"Aa for the world," Lumley re- 
sumed, after a pause, " your engage- 
ment has been public — some public 
account of its breach must be in- 
vented. You have always been con- 
sidered a proud man; we will say 
that it was low birth on the side of 
both mother and father (the last only 
just discovered) that broke off the 
alliance ! " 

Vargrave was taUdsg to the deaf: 
what cared Maltravers for the world] 
He hastened from the room, threw 
himself into his carriage, and Var- 
grave was left to plot, to hope, and to 
aspire 1 
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CHAPTER I. 



'* Quails ubi in luoem coluber 
* * Mala gramina pastus." *— Tihoil. 

** Para minima est ipsa puella sui." f— Otid. 



It would be superfluous, and, perhaps, 
a sickening task, to detail at length 
the mode and manner in which Yar- 
grave coiled his snares roand the 
unfortunate girl whom' his destiny 
had marked out for his prey. He 
was right in foreseeing that, after the 
first amazement caused by the letter 
of Maltravers, Evelyn would feel 
resentment crushed beneath her cer- 
tainty of his affection ; her incredulity 
at his self accusations, and her secret 
conviction that some reverse, some 
misfortune he was unwilling she 
should share, was the occasion of his 
farewell and flight. Vargrave there- 
fore very soon communicated to 
Evelyn the tale he had suggested to 
Maltravers. He reminded her of the 
habitual sorrow, the evidence of 
which was so visible in Lady Var- 
grave — of her indifference to the 
pleasures of the world — of her sensi- 
tive shrinking from all recurrence to 
her early &te. " The secret of this," 
said he, "is in a youthful and most 
fervent attadiment; your mother loved 

* As when a snake glides into light, 
having fed on pernicious pastures, 
t The girl is the least part of himself. 



a young stranger above her in rank, 
who (his head being full of German 
romance) was then roaming about the 
country on pedestrian and adventu- 
rous excursions, under the assumed 
name of Butler. By him she was 
most ardently beloved in return. Her 
father, perhaps, suspected the rank of 
her lover, and was fearful of her 
honour being compromised. He was 
a strange man, that father ! and I 
know not his real character and 
motives! but he suddenly withdrew 
his daughter from the suit and search 
of her lover — they saw each other no 
more ; her lover mourned her as one 
dead. In process of time your mother 
was constrained by her &ther to marry 
Mr. Cameron, and was left a widow 
with an only child — ^yourself : she was 
poor — very poor! and her love and 
anxiety for you at last induced her 
to listen to the addresses of my late 
uncle; for your sake she married again 
— again death dissolved the tie ! But 
still, unceasingly and faithfully, she re- 
called that first love, the memory of 
which darkened and embittered all 
her life — and still she lived upon 
the hope to meet with the lost 
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agftin. At laat, and most recently, 
it was my fate to discover that the 
object of this unconquerable affec- 
tion lived — ^was still free in hand if 
not in heart : — You behold the lover 
of your mother in Ernest Maltravers ! 
It devolved on me (an invidious — a 
reluctant duty) to inform Maltravers 
of the identity of Lady Vargrave with 
the Alice of his boyish passion! to 
prove to him her suffering, patient, 
unsubdued affection; to convince him 
that the sole hope left to her in life 
was that of one day or other beholding 
him once again. You know Maltra- 
vers — ^his high-wrought, sensitive, 
noble character : he recoiled in terror 
from the thought of making his love 
to the daughter the last and bitterest 
afliiction to the mother he had so 
loved; knowing too how completely 
that mother had entwined herself 
round your affections, he shuddered 
at the pain and self-reproach that 
would be yours when you should 
discover to whom you had been the 
rival, and whose the fond hopes and 
dreams that your &tal beauty had 
destrojred. Tortured, despairing, and 
half beside himself, he has fled from 
this ill-omened passion, and in solitude 
he now seeks to subdue that passion. 
Touched by the woe, the grief, of the 
Alice of his youth, it is his intention, 
as soon as he can know yon restored 
to happiness and content, to hasten to 
your mother, and offer his future 
devotion as the fulfilment of former 
vows. On you, and you alone, it 
depends to restore Maltravers to the 
world, — on you alone it depends to 
bless the remainingyears of the mother 
who so dearly loves you ! " 

It may be easily conceived with 
what sensations of wonder, compas- 
sion, and dismay, Evelyn listened to 
this tale, the progress of which her 
exclamations — her sobs — often inter- 
rapted. She would write instantly to 
her mother — to Mattravora. Oh ! how 
gladly she oould r^inquish his suit ! 



How cheerfully promise to rejoice in 
that desertion which brought hap- 
piness to the mother she had so 
loved ! 

" Nay," said Vargrave," your mother 
must not know, till the intelligence 
can be breathed by his lips, and soft- 
ened by his protestations of returning 
affection, that the mysterious object 
of her early romance is that Maltra- 
vers whose vows have been so lately 
offered to her own child. Would not 
such intelligence shock all pride, and 
destroy all hope] How could she 
then consent to the sacrifice which 
Maltravers is prepared to make ? No! 
not till you are another's, not (to use 
the words of Maltravers) till you are 
a happy and beloved wife — must your 
mother receive the returning homage 
of Maltravers — ^not till then can she 
know where that homage has been 
recently rendered — not till then, can 
Maltravers fed justified in the atone- 
ment he meditates. He is willing to 
sacrifice himself — ^he trembles at the 
thought of sacrificing yon I Say 
nothing to your mother, till, firom h^ 
own lips, she tells you that she has 
learned all." 

Could Evelyn hesitate ? — ooold 
Evelyn doubt? To allay the fears, to 
fulfil the prayers of the man whose 
conduct appeared so generous — to 
restore him to peace and the worid — 
above all, to pluck from the heart 
of that beloved and gentle mother tiie 
rankling dart — to died happiness 
over her Ikte — ^to reunite her with the 
loved and lost; — ^what sacrifice too 
great frar tills? 

Ah ! why was L^ard absent! Why 
did she believe him capricious, light, 
and &lsel Why had she shut her 
softest thoughts from her bobII But 
he — the true lover — was ai&r, and hia 
true love unknown 1 and Yaiigrave, 
the watchful serpent, was at hand. 

In a fiUal hour, and in the transport 
of that enthusiasm which inspiTes 
alike our more rash and our more 
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sublime deeds — ^which makes ns alike 
dupes and martyrs — the enthusiasm 
that tramples upon self, that forfeits 
all things to a high-wrought zeal for 
others, Eyelyn consented to become 
the wife of Vargrave ! Nor was she 
at first sensible of the sacrifice — sen- 
sible of any thing but the glow of 
a noble spirit and an approving con- 
science. Yes, thus, and thus alone, 
did she obey both duties : that, which 
she had well-nigh abandoned, to her 
dead benefactor, and that to the liying 
mother. Afberwu^ls came a dread 
reaction ; and then, at last, that pas- 
siye and sleep-like resignation, which 
is Despair under a milder name. Yes 
— such a lot had been predestined 
firom the first — ^in vain had she sought 
to fiy it : Fate had overtaken her, and 
she must submit to the decree I 

She was most anxious that the intel- 
ligence of the new bond might be 
transmitted instantly to Maltravers. 
Vargrave promised, but took care not 
to perform. He was too acute not to 
know that, in so sudden a step, Eve- 
lyn's motives would be apparent ; and 
his own suit indelicate and ungene- 
rous. He was desirous that Maltra- 
vers should learn nothing till the vows 
had been spoken, and the indissoluble 
chain forged. Afraid to leave Evelyn, 
even for a day, afraid to trust her 
in England to an interview with her 
mother, — he remained at Paris, and 
hurried on all the requisite prepara- 
tions. He sent to Douce, who came 
in person, with the deeds necessary for 
the transfer of the money for the 
purchase of Lisle Court, which was 
now to be immediately completed. 
The money was to be lodged in Mr. 
Deuce's bank till the lawyers had con- 
cluded their operations ; and in a few 
weeks, when Evelyn had attained the 
allotted age, Yargrave trusted to see 
himself lord alike of the betrothed 
bride, and the hereditary lands, of the 
crushed Maltravers. He refrained 
from stating to Evelyn who was the 



present proprietor of the estate to 
become hers ; he foresaw all the objec- 
tions she would form ; — and, indeed, 
she was unable to think, to talk, of 
such maitters. One favour she had 
asked, and it had been granted : that 
she was to be left unmolested to her 
solitude, till the fatal day. Shut up 
in her lonely room, condemned not to 
confide her thoughts: — to seek for 
sjiaipathy even in her motfaei*,— the 
poor girl in vain endeavoured to keep 
up to the tenour of her first enthu- 
siasm, and reconcile herself to a step, 
which, however, she was heroine 
enough not to retract, or to repent^ 
even while she recoiled from its con- 
templation. 

Lady Doltimore, amazed at what 
had passed; at the flight of Maltra- 
vers ; the success of Lumley — ^unable 
to account for it, to extort explanation 
from Vargrave or ftwn Bvelytt, was 
distracted by the fear of some villanous 
deceit which she could not fathom : — 
To escape, herself, she plunged yet 
more eagerly into the gay vortex. 
Vargrave, suspicious, and fearful of 
trusting to what she might say in her 
nervous and excited temper, if removed 
from his watchful eye, deemed himself 
compelled to hover round her. His 
manner, his conduct, were most 
guarded : but Caroline herself, jealous, 
irritated, unsettled, evinced at times 
a right both to familiarity and anger, 
which drew upon her and himself the 
sly vigilance of slander. Meanwhile 
Lord Doltimore, though too cold and 
proud openly to notice what passed 
around him, seemed disturbed and 
anxious. His manner to Vargrave 
was distant ; he shunned all tete-dtStes 
with his wife. Little, however, of 
this did Lumley heed — a few weeks 
more, and all would be well and safe. 
Vargrave did not publish his engage- 
ment with Evelyn: he sought care- 
fully to conceal it till the very day 
was near at hand : but it was whis- 
pered abroad ; — some laughed — some 
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believed. Evelyn herself, was seen no- 
where. De Montaigne had, at first, 
been indignantly incredulous at the 
report that Maltravers had broken off 
a connexion he had so desired, from a 
motive so weak and unworthy as that 
of mere family pride. A letter from 
Maltravers, who confided to him and 
Yargrave alone the secret of his 
retreat, reluctantly convinced him 
that the wise are but pompous fools ! 
He was angry and disgusted; and 
still more so, when Yalerie and Teresa 
(for female friends stand by us right 
or wrong) hinted at excuses ; or sur- 
mised that other causes lurked behind 
the one alleged. But his thoughts 
were much drawn from this subject by 
increasing anxiety for Cesarini, whose 
abode and fate still remained an 
alarmiog mysteiy. 

It so happened that Lord Doltl- 
more, who had always had a taste for 
the Antique, and who was greatly 
displeased with his own family-seat, 
because it was comfortable and modern, 
.fell, from ennui, into a habit, fashion- 



able enough at Paris, of buying curio- 
sities and cabinets — high-back ciiairs, 
and oak-carvings ; — and with this habit 
returned the desire and the affection 
for Burleigh. Understanding from 
Lumley that Maltravers had probably 
left his native land for ever, he ima- 
gined it extremely probable that the 
latter would now consent to the sale, 
and he begged Yargrave to forward a 
letter from him to that effect 

Yargrave made some excuse, for he 
felt that nothing could be more inde- 
licate -than such an application, for- 
warded through his hands, at such 
a time; and Doltimore, who had 
accidentally heard De Montaigne con- 
fess that he knew the address of Mal- 
travers, quietly sent his letter to the 
Frenchman, and, without mentioning 
its contents, begged him to forward it. 
De Montaigne did so. Now it is very 
strange how slight men and slight 
incidents bear on the great events 
of life. But that simple letter was 
instrumental to a new revolution in 
the strange history of Maltravers. 
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CHAPTER II. 



' Quid fmstra simalacra fugacia oaptas?— 
Quod petia eat nusquam."*— Ovio» Met. iiL 412. 



To no clime dedicated to the indul- 
gence of majestic griefs, or to the soft 
melancholy of regret — not to thy 
glaciers, or thy dark-blue lakes, beau- 
tiful Switzerland, Mother of many 
exiles — ^nor to thy fairer earth, and 
* gentler Heaven, sweet Italy — fled the 
agonised Maltravers. Once, in his 
wanderings, he had chanced to pass 
by a landscape so steeped in sullen 
and desolate gloom, that it had made 
a powerful and unefiaced impression 
upon his mind : it was amidst those 
swamps and morasses that formerly 
surrounded the castle of Gil de Retz, 
the ambitious Lord, the dreaded Ne- 
cromancer, who perished at the stake, 
after a career of such power and 
splendour as seemed almost to justify 
the dark belief in his preternatural 
agencles.t 

Here, in a lonely and wretched inn, 
remote from other habitations, Mal- 
travers fixed himself. In gentler 
griefs, there is a sort of luxury in 
bodily discomfort : — in his inexorable 
and unmitigated anguish, bodily dis- 
comfort was not felt. There is a kind 
of magnetism in extreme woe, by 
which the body itself seems laid asleep, 
and knows no distinction between the 
bed of Damien and the rose-couch of 
the Sybarite. He left his carriage 
and servants at a post-house some 

* Why, in vain, do you catch at fleeting 
shadows ? That which yon seek fs nowhere. 

f See, for a description of this scenery', 
and the fate of De Retz, the high-wrought 
and glowing romance by Mr. Ritchie, called 
The Magician. 



miles distant. He came to this dreary 
abode alone ; and in that wintry sea- 
son, and that most disconsolate scene, 
his gloomy soul found something 
congenial, something that did not 
mock him, in the frowns of the hag- 
gard and dismal nature. Yain would 
it be to describe what he then felt — 
what he then endured. Suffice it 
that, through all, the diviner strength 
of man was not wholly crushed ; and 
that daily, nightly, hourly, he prayed 
to the Qreat Comforter to assist him 
in wrestling against a guilty love. 
No man struggles so honestly, so 
ardently as he did» utterly in vain ; 
for in us all, if we would but cherish 
it, there is a spirit that must rise at 
last — a crowned, if bleeding conqueror 
— over Fate and all the Demons ! 

One day after a prolonged silence 
from Vargrave, whose letters all 
breathed comfort and assurance in 
Evelyn's progressive recovery of spirit 
and hope, his messenger returned 
from the post-town with a letter in 
the hand of De Montaigne. It con- 
tained, in a blank envelope (De Mon- 
taigne's silence told him how much he 
had lost in the esteem of his friend), 
the communication of Lord Doltimore. 
It ran thus : — 

* My dear Sir, 
"As I hear that your plans arc 
likely to make you long resident on 
the Continent, may I again inquire if 
you would be induced to dispose of 
Burleigh 1 I am willing to give more 
than its real value, and would raise a 
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mortgage on my own property suffi- 
cient to payoff, at once, the whole pur- 
chase money. Perhaps you may be 
the more induced to the sale, from the 
circumstance of haying an example 
in the head of your family ; Colonel 
Maltravers, as I learn through Lord 
Yargrave, having resolved to dispose 
of Lisle Court. Waiting your answer, 
" I am, dear Sir, 

Truly yours, 

" DOMIMORIB." 



<( 



t< 



Ay," said Maltravers, bitterly, 
crushing the letter in his hand ; ** let 
our name be blotted ont firom the 
land, and our hearths pass to the 
stranger. How could I ever visit 
again the place where I first saw Iter ? " 

He resolved at once — he would 
write to England, and place the 
matter in the hands of agents. This 
was but a short-lived diversion to his 
thoughts, and their cloudy darkness 
soon gathered round him again. 

What I am now about to relate 
may appear, to a* hasty criticism, to 
savour of the Supernatural ; but it is 
easily accounted for by ordinary 
agencies, and it is strictly to the 
letter of the truth. 

In his sleep that night, a Dream 
appeared to Maltravers. He thought 
he was alone in the old library at 
Burleigh, and gazing on the portrait 
of his mother; as he so gazed, he 
fancied that a cold and awful tremor 
seized upon him — that he in vain 
endeavoured to withdraw his eyes 
from the canvas — his sight was 
chained there by an irresistible spell. 
Then it seemed to him that the por- 
trait gradually changed ; — the features 
the same, but the bloom vanished into 
a white and ghastly hue ; — the colours 
of the dress faded^ their fashion grew 
more large and flowing, but heavy and 
rigid, as if cut in stone — the robes of 
the grave. But on the fece there was 
a soft and melancholy smile, that took 
from its livid aspect the natural 



horror: — ^the lips moved, and, it 
seemed as if without a sound — the 
released soul spoke to that which the 
earth yet owned. 

*' Return," it said, "to thy native 
land, and thine own home. Leave not 
the last relic of her who bore and yet 
watches over thee to stranger hands. 
Thy good Angel shall meet thee at 
thy hearth!" 

The Voice ceased. With a violent 
effort Maltravers broke the spell that 
had forbidden his utterance. H« 
called aloud, and the dream vimiahed : 
he was broad awake — ^his hair erect — 
the cold dews on his brow. The pallet^ 
rather than bed on which he lay, was 
opposite to the window, and the wintry 
moonlight streamed wan and spectral 
into the cheerless room. But between 
himself and the light there seemed to 
stand a shape — a shadow — ^that into 
which the portrait had changed in 
his dream — ^that which had accosted 
and chUIcd his souL He sprang for- 
ward — "My mother! even in the 
grave canst thou bless thy wretched 
son! Oh, leave me not — say that 

thou ** The delusion vanished, 

and Maltravers fell back insensible. 

It was long in vain, when, in the 
healthful light of day, he revolved 
this memorable dream, that Mal- 
travers sought to convince himself 
that dreams need no ministers from 
heaven or hell to bring the gliding 
falsehoods along the paths of sleep; 
that the effect of that dream itself, on 
his shattered nerves, his excited 
fancy, was the real and sole raiser of 
the spectre he had thought to behold 
on waking. Long was it before hia 
judgment could gain the victory, and 
reason disown the empire of a tur- 
bulent ima^nation ; and, even irhtxt 
at length reluctantly convinced, the 
dream still haunted him, and he could 
not shake it from his breast. He 
longed anxiously for the next nig^kt; 
it came, but it brought neither dreams 
nor sleep, and the rain beat, and the 
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winds howled, against the casement. 
Another night, and the moon was 
again bright ; and he fell into a deep 
sleep ; no vision disturbed or hallowed 
it. He woke ashamed of his own ex- 
pectation. Bnt the eyent, such as it 
was, by giving a new turn to his 
thoughts, had roused and relieved his 
spirit, ami Misery sate upon him with 
a B|^t«r load. Perhaps, too, to that 



still haunting recollection, was mainly 
owing a change in his former purpose. 
He would still sell the old hall ; but 
he would first return and remove that 
holy portrait^ with pious hands ; he 
would gamer up and save all that had 
belonged to her whose death had been 
his birth. Ah 1 never had she known 
for what trials the infant had been 
reserved ! 



CHAPTER UI. 

♦ * • " The weary hours steal on, 
And flakey darkness Ineaks.**— Richard III. 



OirOB more, suddenly and unlooked 
for, the Lord of Burleigh appeared at 
the gates of his deserted hall; and 
again the old housekeeper and her 
satellites were thrown into dismay and 
consternation. Amidst blank and 
welcomeless faces, Maltravers passed 
into his study : and as soon as the logs 
burnt and the bustle was over, and he 
was left alone, he took up the light 
and passed into the adjoining library. 
It was then about nine o'clock in the 
evening; the air of the room felt 
damp and chUl, and the light but 
faintly struggled against the mournful 
gloom of the dark book-lined walls 
and sombre tapestry. Ho placed the 
candle on the table, and, drawing 
aside the curtain that veiled the por- 
trait, gazed with deep emotion, not 
unmixed with awe, upon the beautiful 
&CC whose eyes seemed fixed upon 
him with mournful sweetness. There 
is something mystical about those 
painted ghosts of ourselves that sur- 
vive our very dust! Who, gazing 
upon them long and wistfully, does 
not half fancy that they seem not 
insensible to his gaze, as if we looked 
our own life into them, and the eyes 
that followed us where we moved 



were animated by a stranger art 
than the mere trick of the limner's 
colours? 

With folded arms, rapt and motion- 
less, Maltravers contemplated the 
form that, by the upward rays of the 
flickering light, seemed to bend down 
towards the desolate son. How had 
he ever loved the memory of his 
mother! — ^how often in his childish 
years had he stolen away, and shed 
wild tears for the loss of that dearest 
of earthly ties, never to be compen- 
sated, never to be replaced ! — how had 
he respected — ^how sympathised with 
the very repugnance which his father 
had at first testified towards him, as 
the innocent cause of her untimely 
death ! He had never seen her — never 
felt her passionate kiss; and yet it 
seemed to him, as he gazed, as if he 
had known her foryears. That strange 
kind of inner and spiritual memory 
which often recalls to us places and 
persons we have never seen before, 
and which Platonists would resolve to 
the unquenched and struggling con- 
sciousness of a former life, stirred 
within him, and seemed to whisper, 
" you were united in the old time." 
" Yes ! " he said, half aloud, " we will 
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never part agun. Blessed be the 
delusion of the dream that recalled to 
my heart the remembrance of thee, 
which at least I can cherish without a 
sinl ' My good angel shall meet me 
at my hearth ! ' So didst thou say in 
the solemn vision. Ah, does thy soul 
watch over me still 1 How long shall 
it be before the barrier is broken — 
how long before we meet^ but not in 
dreams ! " 

The door opened — the housekeeper 
looked in — " I beg pardon, sir, but I 
thought your honour would excuse 
the liberty, though I know it is very 
bold to " 

" What is the matter — what do you 
wantr* 

" Why, sir, poor Mrs. Elton is dying 
— they say she cannot get over the 
night ; and as the carriage drove by 
the cottage window, the nurse told 
her that the squire was returned — ^and 
she has sent up the nurse to entreat 
to see your honour before she dies. I 
am sure I was most loth to disturb 
you, sir, with such a message ; and 
says I, the squire has only just come 
oft' a journey, and " 

" Who is Mrs. Elton ]" 

** Don't your honour remember the 
poor woman that was run over, and 
yon were so good to, and brought 
into the house the day Miss Came- 
ron - 



ft 



" I remember — say I will be with 
her in a few minutes. About to die ! " 
muttered Maltravers ; " she is to be 



envied — the prisoner islet loose — ^the 
bark leaves the desert isle ! " 

He took his hat and walked across 
the park, dimly lighted by the stars^ 
to the cottage of the sufferer. He 
reached her bedside, and took her 
hand kindly. She seemed to rally at 
the sight of hiin — ^the nurse was dis- 
missed — they were left alone. 

Before morning, the spirit had left 
that humble clay ; and the mists of 
dawn were heavy on the grass as Mal- 
travers returned home. There were 
then on his countenance the traces of 
recent and strong emotion, and his 
step was elastic, and his cheek flushed. 
Hope once more broke within him, 
but mingled with doubt, and fidntly 
combated by reason. In another 
hour Maltravers was on his way to 
Brook Green. Impatient, restless, 
fevered, he urged on the horses — ^he 
sowed the road with gold, and, at 
length, the wheels stopped before the 
door of the village inn. He descended, 
asked the way to the curate's house ; 
and, crossing the burial-ground, and 
passing under the shadow of the old 
yew-tree, entered Aubrey's garden. 
The curate was at home; and the 
conference that ensued was of deep 
and breathless interest to the visitor. 

It is now time to place before the 
reader, in due order and connexion, 
the incidents of that story, the know- 
ledge of which, at that period, broke 
in detached and fragmentary portions 
on Maltravers. 
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CHAPTEK IV. 

« I canna chuso, but ever will 
Be luring to thy father stll, 
Whair-eir he gae, whair-eir ho ryde. 
My luTo with him maun stil abyde ; 
In well or wae, whair-eir he gae. 
Mine heart can neir depart him frae.** 

Lady Anns Botmivkll's Laitienl. 



It may be remembered, that in the 
earlier part of this continuation of 
the history of Haltravers it was stated 
that Aubrey had in early life met 
with the common lot of a disappointed 
affection. Eleanor Westbrook, a young 
woman of his own humble rank, had 
won, and seemed to return, his loye ; 
but of that love she was not worthy. 
Vain, volatile, and ambitious, she 
forsook the poor student for a more 
brilliant marriage. She accepted the 
hand of a merchant, who was caught 
by her beauty, and who had the repu- 
tation of great wealth. They settled 
in London, and Aubrey lost all traces 
of her. She gave birth to an only 
daughter : and when that child had 
attained her fourteenth year, her hus- 
band suddenly, and seemingly without 
cause, put an end to his existence. 
The cause, however, was apparent 
before he was laid in his grave. He 
was involved far beyond his fortune — 
he had died to escape beggary and a 
gaol. A small annuity, not exceeding 
one hundred pounds, had been secured 
on the widow. On this income she re- 
tired with her child into the country ; 
and chance, the vicinity of some dis- 
tant connexions, and the cheapness 
of the place, concurred to fix her 
residence in the outskirts of the town 
of c***** Characters that in 
youth have been most volatile and 
most worldly, often when bowed down 
and dejected by the adversity which 



they are not fitted to encounter, 
become the most morbidly devout : 
they ever require an excitement, and 
when earth denies, they seek it im- 
patiently from Heaven. 

This was the case with Mrs. West- 
brook ; and this new turn of mind 
brought her naturally into contact 
with the principal saint of the neigh- 
bourhood, Mr. Richard Templeton. 
We have seen that that gentleman 
was not happy in his first marriage ; 
death had not then annulled the 
bond. He was of an ardent and 
sensual temperament, and quietly, 
under the broad cloak of his doc- 
trines, he indulged his constitutional 
tendencies. Perhaps in this respect 
he was not worse than nine men out 
of ten. But then he professed to be 
better than nine hundred thousand 
nine hundred and ninety-nine men 
out of a million I To a fault of tem- 
perament was added the craft of 
hypocrisy, and the vulgar error be- 
came a dangerous vice. Upon Mary 
Westbrook, the widow's daughter, he 
gazed with eyes that were far from 
being the eyes of the spirit. Even 
at the age of fourteen she charmed 
him — ^but when, after watching her 
ripening beauty expand, three years 
were added to that age, Mr. Temple- 
ton was most deeply in love. Mary 
was indeed lovely — her disposition 
naturally good and gentle, but her 
education worse than neglected. To 
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the frivolities and meannesses of a 
second-rate fashion, inculcated into 
her till her father's death, had now 
succeeded the quackeries, the slayish 
subservience, the intolerant bigotries, 
of a transcendental superstition. In 
a change so abrupt and violent, the 
whole character of the poor girl was 
shaken : her principles unsettled^ 
vague and unformed, and naturally 
of mediocre and even feeble intellect, 
she clung to the first plank held out 
to her. in ** that wide sea of wax" in 
which she " halted.'* Early taught 
to place the most implicit fiuth in 
thQ dictates of Hr. Templeton^- 
fastening her belief ronad him as the 
vine winds its tendrils round the oak 
— yielding to his ascendancy, and 
pleased with his fostering and admost 
caressing manner — no confessor in 
Papal Italy ever was more dangerous 
to village virtue than Bichard Tem- 
pleton (who deemed himself the 
archetype of the only pure Protes- 
tantism) to the morals and heart of 
Kary Westbrpok. 

Mrs. Westbrook, whose constita- 
tion had been prematurely broken by 
long participation in the excesses of 
London dissipation, and by the re- 
Terse of fortune which still preyed 
upon a spirit it had rather soured 
than humbled, died when Mary was 
eighteen. Templeton became the 
sole friend, comforter, and supporter 
of the daughter. 

In an evil hour (let us trust not 
from premeditated villany)— an hour 
when the heart of one was softened 
by grief and gratitude, and the con- 
science of the other laid asleep by 
passion, the virtue of Mary West- 
brook was betrayed. Her sorrow and 
remorse — his own fears of detection 
and awakened self-reproach, occa- 
sioned Templeton the most anxious 
and poignant regret There had been 
a young woman in Mrs. Westbrook's 
service, who had left it a short time 
before the widow died, in consequence 



of her marriage. Her husband ill- 
used her ; and glad to escape from 
him and prove her gratitude to her 
employer's daughter, of whom she 
had been extremely fond, she had 
returned to Miss Westbrook after the 
funeral of tlie mother. The name of 
this woman was Sarah Miles. Tem- 
pleton saw that Sarah more than sus- 
peeted his connexion with Mary — ^it 
was necessary to make a confidant — 
he selected her. Miss Westbrook was 
removed to a distant part of the 
country, and Templeton visited her 
cautioui^y and rarely. Four months 
afterwairds, Mrs. Templeton died, and 
the Kutbaad was free to repair his 
wrong. Oh! how he thfin r^enied 
of what had. passed — but four mouths' 
delay, and all this sin and soivow 
might have been saved ! He was now 
racked wil^ perplexity and donbt : his 
unfi»rtunate victim was advaneed in 
her pregnancy. It was necessary, if 
he wished his child to be leg^timiBte 
— ^till more if he wished to preserve 
the honour of its mother — Idiait he 
should not hesitate long in the r^^ 
nuUon to which duty and consemiee 
urged him. But on the other hand 
— ^he, the saint — ^the oracle — ^tite im- 
maculate example for all forms, pro- 
prieties, and decorums, to scandalise 
the world by so rs^id and prematnie 
ahym^i— 

« Eve yet the salt of most nnrfgbteoas teats 
"EjbA left tbe flushing in his galled eyin. 
To maray.. ■ " 

No ! — ^he could not brave the sneer 
of the gossips — the triumph of Ids 
foes — the dejection of his disciples, 
by so rank and rash a folly. But 
still Mary pined so, he feared for her 
health — for his own unborn oflspring. 
There was a middle path — a compro- 
mise between duty and the world : 
he grasped at it as most men simi- 
larly situated would have done — ^they 
were married, but privately, and under 
feigned names : the secret was kept 
close. Sarah Miles was the only wit- 
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nesB acquainted with the re^ con- 
dition and names of the parties. 

BcconcUed to h^ei^U^ the bride 
recovered health and spirits — Temr 
pleton formed the moat saajp^ine 
hopes. He lesolyed, as soon as the 
confinement was over, to go abroad 
<<— Mary should follow — ^In a foreign 
land they should be publicly married 
— ^they would remain some years on 
the Continent — when he returned, 
his child's age could be put back a 
year. Oh, nothing could be more 
clear and easy ! 

Death shivered iikto atoms all the 
plans of Mr. Templeton — ^Mary suf- 
fered most severely in childbirth, and 
died a few weeks afterwards. Tem- 
pleton, at first, was incouBoIable, but 
worldly thoughts were great com- 
fort^-s. He had done all that con- 
science could do to atone a ain, and 
he was freed from a most embarrass- 
ing dilemma, and from a temporary 
banishment utterly uncongenial and 
unpalatable to his habits and ideas. 
But now he had a ohild<-~a legitimate 
child — successor to his name, his 
wealth — a first-bom child — the only 
one ever sprung from him — the prop 
and hope of advancio^ years ! On 
this child he doted* with all that 
paternal passion which the hardest 
and coldest men offcen feel the most 
for iheu: own flesh and blood — for 
£9.therly love is sometimes buib a 
transfer of self4ove from one fund 
to another. 

Tot this child— this daiding that he 
longed to show to the whole world^ — 
it was absolutely necessary, for the 
present, that he should conceal and 
disown. It bad happened that Sarah's 
husband died of his own excesses a 
few weeks before the birth of Tem- 
pleton's child, she having herself just 
recovered from her confinement : — 
Sarah was therefore free for ever from 
her husband's vigilance and control. 
To her care the destined heiress was 
committed, and her own .child put 



out to nurse. And this was the 
woman and this the child who had 
excited so much benevolent curiosity 
in the breasts of the worthy clergy- 
man and the three^ old maids of 
C * * * * * Alarmed at Sarah's 
account of the scrutiny of the parson, 
and at his own rencontre with that 
hawk-eyed pastor, Teuipleton lost no 
time iu changing the abode of the 
nurse — ^and to her new residence had 
the banker bent his way, with rod 
and angle, on that evening which 
witnessed his adventure with Luke 
I>arvil.t When Mr. Templeton first 
met Alice, his own child was only 
about thirteen or fourteen months 
old — but little older than Alice's. If 
the beauty of Mrs. Leslie's protSgie 
first excited his coarser nature, her 
maternal tenderness, her anxious care 
for her little one, struck a congenial 
chord la the fiither's heart. It con- 
nected him with her by a mute and 
unceasing sympathy. Templeton had 
felt so deeply the alarm and pain of 
illicit love — ^he had been (as he pro- 
fanely believed) saved &om the brink 
of public shame by so signal an intei^ 
ference of grace, that he resolved no 
more to hazard his good name and 
his peace of mind upon such perilous 
rocks. The dearest desire at his 
heart was to have his daughter under 
his roof — to fondle, to play with her 
— ^to watch her growth — to win her 
affection. This, at present, seemed 
impossible. But if he were to marry 
— marry a widow, to whom he might 
confide all, or a portion of, the truth 
— if that child could be passed off as 
hers — ah, that was the best plan ! 
And Templeton wanted a wife ! Years 
were creeping on him, and the day 
would come when a wife would be 
useful as a nurse. But Alice was 
supposed to be a widow; and Alice 



* See Ernest MaltraverSf Part I., Book 
iv..p. 111. 
t Ibid., Part I., Book iv., p. 123. 
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was BO meek, bo docile, bo motherly. 
If she could be induced to remoye 
from c * * * * * — either part with 
her own child or call it her niece — 
and adopt his. Such, from time to 
time, were Templeton's thoughts, as 
he visited Alice, and found, with 
every visit, fresh evidence of her 
tender and beautiful disposition — 
such the objects which, in the First 
Part of this work, we intimated were 
different from those of mere admira- 
tion for her beauty.* But again, 
worldly doubts and fears — ^the dislike 
of so unsuitable an alliance — the 
worse than lowness of Alice's origin 
"-the dread of discovery for her early 
error — held him back, wavering and 
irresolute. To say truth, too, her 
innocence and purity of thought kept 
him at a certain distance. He was 
acute enough to see that he — even 
he, the great Richard Templeton, 
might be refused by the faithful 
Alice. 

At last Darvil was dead — he 
breathed more freely — he revolved 
more seriously his projects; and, at this 
time, Sarah, wooed by her first lover, 
wished to marry again ; — his secret 
would pass from her breast to her 
second husband's, and thence how far 
would it travel 1 Added to this, 
Sarah's conscience grew uneasy — the 
brand ought to be effaced from the 
memory of the dead mother — the 
legitimacy of the child proclaimed; 
— she became importunate — she 
wearied and she alarmed the pious 
man. He therefore resolved to rid 
himself of the only witness to his 



* •( Our banker always aeemed more struck 
by Alice's moral feelings tban even by her 
physical beautj'. Her love for her child, 
for instance, impressed him powerfully,** 
&o.— *• His feelings altogether for Alice, the 
designs he entertained towards her, were 
of a very complicated nature, and it will 
be long, perhaps, before the reader can 
thoroughly comprehend them."— See Ernest 
Maltravert, Part L, Book iv., p. 120. 



marriage, whose testimony he had 
cause to fear — of the presence of the 
only one acquainted with his sin, 
and the real name of the husband 
of Maiy Westbrook. He consented 
to Sarah's marriage with William 
Elton, and ofifered a liberal dowry on 
the condition that she should yield 
to the wish of Elton himself, an 
adventurous young man, who denied 
to try his fortunes in the New World. 
His daughter he must remove else- 
where. 

While this was going on, Alice's 
child, long delicate and dix>oping, 
became seriously ill. Symptoms of de- 
cline appeared — the physician recom- 
mended a milder air, and DoTonahiie 
was suggested. Kothing could equal 
the generous, the fiitherly kindness 
which Templeton evinced on this 
most painful occasion. He insiBted 
on providing Alice with the means 
to undertake the journey with ease 
and comfort ; and poor Alice, with a 
heart heavy with gratitude and sor- 
row, consented for her child's sake 
to all he offered. 

Now the banker began to perceive 
that all his hopes and wishes were in 
good train. He foresaw that the child 
of Alice was doomed ! — that was one 
obstacle out of the way. Alice her- 
self was to be removed from the sphere 
of her humble calling. In a distant 
county she might appear of better 
station, and under another name. 
Conformably to these views, he ang^ 
gested to her that, in proportion to 
the seeming wealth and respectability 
of patients, did doctors attend to their 
complaints. He proposed that Alice 
should depart privately to a town 
many miles off— that there he would 
provide for her a carriage, and engage 
a servant — ^that he would do this for 
her as for a relation — and that she 
should take that relation's name. To 
this, Alice, wrapt in her child, and 
submiBsive to all that might be for the 
child's benefit, passively consented. It 
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was arranged then as proposed ; and, as agreed, by Mr. Templeton ; and 



under the name of Cameron, which, as 
at once a common yet a well-sounding 
name, occurred to his invention, Alice 
departed with her sick charge and a 
female attendant (who knew nothing 
of her preyiooB calling or story), on 
the road to DeTonehire. Templeton 
himself resolved to follow her thither 
in a few days ; and it was fixed that 
they should meet at Exeter. 

It was on this melancholy journey 
that occurred that memorable day 
when Alice once more beheld Mai- 
travers ; and, as she believed, uttering 
the vows of love to another.* The 
indisposition of her child had delayed 
her some hours at the inn : the poor 
sufferer had fallen asleep ; and Alice 
had stolen from its couch for a little 
while, when her eyea rested on the 
father. Oh, how then she longed, — 
she burned to tell him of the new 
sanctity, that, by a human life, had 
been added to their early love ! And 
when, crushed and sick at heart, she 
turned away, and believed herself for- 
gotten and replaced, it was the pride 
of the mother, rather than of the mis- 
tress, that supported her. She, meek 
creature, felt not the injury to her- 
self; but his child : the sufferer — 
perhaps the dying one — there, there 
was the wrong ! No ! she woald not 
hazard the chance of a cold — Great 
Heaven ; perchance an incredtdoua — 
look upon the hushed, pale face above. 
But little time was left for thought — 
for explanation — ^for discovery. She 
saw him — unconscious of the ties so 
near, and thus lost — depart as a 
stranger from the spot ; and hence- 
forth was gone the sweet hope of 
living for the fature. Nothing was 
left her but the pledge of that which 
had been. Mournful, despondent, 
half broken-hearted, she resumed her 
journey. At Exeter she was joined. 

See Smut MaUravert, Part 1, Book v., 

IK ISO. 

No. 216. 



with him came a fair, a blooming 
and healthful girl, to contrast her 
own drooping charge. Though but 
a few weeks older, you would have 
supposed the little stranger by a year 
the senior of Alice's child : the one 
was so well grown, so advanced ; the 
other so backward, so nipped in the 
sickly bud. 

** You can repay me for all, for 
more than I have done ; more than 
I ever can do for you and yours," said 
Templeton ; " by taking this young 
stranger also under your care. It is 
the child of one dear, most dear to 
me ; an orphan : I know not with 
whom else to place it. Let it for the 
present be supposed your own — the 
elder child." 

Alice could refuse nothing to her 
benefactor ; but her heart did not 
open at first to the beautiful girl, 
whose sparkling eyes and rosy cheeks 
mocked the languid looks and &ded 
hues of her own darling. But the 
sufferer seemed to hail a playmate ; 
it smiled, it put forth its poor, thin 
hands— it uttered its inarticulate cry 
of pleasure, and Alice burst into tears, 
and clasped them both to her heart. 

Mr. Templeton took care not to 
rest under the same roof with her he 
now seriously intended to make his 
wife; but he followed Alice to the 
seaside, and visited her daily. Her 
infimt rallied — it was tenacious of the 
upper air — ^it clung to life so fondly : 
poor child, it could not foresee what 
a bitter thing to some of us life is ! 
And now it was that Templeton^ 
learning from Alice her adventure 
with her absent lover — learning that 
all hope in that quarter was gone — 
seized the occasion, and pressed his 
suit. Alice at that hour was over- 
flowing with gratitude ; in her child's 
reviving looks she read all her obli- 
gations to her benefiictor. But still, 
at the word love, at the name of 
marriiiffe, her heart recoiled ; and the 
: 18 
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lost— the fiuthleiB—eame back to his 
liitel throne. In choked and broken 
aeoenta, she Btartled the banker with 
the refaaaL-^the faltering, tearful, but 
nsoltite r^nsal—of his suit. 

Bat TempletoB brought new engines 
to work : he wooed her through her 
child; he painted aU the brilliant 
prospects that would open to the 
infant by her marriage with him. He 
would cherish, rear» provide for it as 
his own. This shook her reaoWes; 
but this did not prevaU. He had 
noourse to a more generous appeal : 
he told her so much of his history 
with Mary Westbrook as oommenoed 
with his hasty and indecorousmarriage 
— attributing the haste to loyei made 
hercomprehend his scruples in owning 
the child of a union the world would 
he certain to ridicule or condemn ; he 
expatiated on the inestimable blessings 
she could afford him, by ddivering 
him from all emburasnnent, and 
restoring his daughter, though under 
a borrowed name, to her father's roof. 
At this Alice mused, — at this she 
seemed irreaolutei She had long seen 
how inexpres»bly dear to Templeton 
was the child confided to her care; 
how he grew pale if the slightest 
ailment reaehed her — how he chafed 
at the very wind if it visited her cheek 
too rougUy-^and she now said to him 
simply : — 

" Is your child, in truth, your 
dearest object in life ? Is it with her, 
and her alone, that your dearest hopes 
axe connected 1 " 

"It is!~-it is, indeed!'' said l^e 
bvuker, honestly, surprised out of his 
gaUantiy : " at least, " he added, 
raeovering his self-possenion, "as 
much so as is compatible with my 
affection for you." 

"And only if I marry you, and 
adept her as my own, do you think 
lliat your secret msy be safely kept^ 
aad all your wialiea with respeet to 
liarbefuifiUedr' 



" And for that reason, chiefly, nay 
entirely, you o<mdescend to forget 
what I have been, and seek my hand? 
WeU — ^if that were all — I owe you too 
much; my poor babe tells me too 
loudly what I owe you, to draw bade 
from* any thing that can give you so 
blessed an enjoyment Ah. ! one^s 
child ! — one's own child — ^under one's 
own roof — ^it is such a blessing ! But 
then, if I marry you, it can be only to 
secure to you that object — to be as a 
mother to your child — but wife only 
in name to you ! I am not so lostas 
to despise myself. I know now, 
though I knew it not at first, that 
I have been guilty; nothing eaa 
excuse thai guilt, but fiddlty to kim ! 
Oh, yes! I never — never can be 
unfaithful to my babe's father! As 
for all else, dispose of me as yon will." 
And Alice, who from very innocence 
had uttered all this without-a blush, 
now clasped her hands passionately, 
and left Templeton speechless with 
mortification and surprise. 

When he recovered himself he 
affected not to understand her ; but 
Alice was not satisfied, and all farther 
conversation ceased. Be began slowly, 
and at last, and after repeated- confe- 
rences and urgings, to oomprehoid 
how strange and stubborn in some 
points was the humble creature whom 
his proposals so -highly honoured. 
Though his daughter was indeed his 
first objeet in life—though for her he 
was willing to make a miaetUiamee, 
the extoit of which it would be 
incumbent on him studioudy to 
conceal; — yet still, the beauty of 
Alice awoke an earthlier senti- 
ment Uiat he was not disposed to 
ccmquer. He was quite willing to 
mske promises,-and talk^generoosly ; 
but when it came to an oath-*-a 
solemn^ a binding oath — and this 
Alice rigidly exacted — he was startled, 
and drew back. Though hypoeritieal, 
he wasy as we have before eaxd, aaost 
sincere MidVet. He m^it enep 
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tfarotigh a promise irith unbraiBed 
conscience ; but he was not one vho 
conld haTe dared to violate an oath, 
and lay the load of peijuty on his 
soul. Perhaps, after all, the nnion 
never would have taken place, but 
Templeton fell ill; that soft and 
relaxing air did not agree with him ; 
a low, but dangerous fever seicsd him, 
and the worldly man trembled at the 
aspect of Death. It was in this 
illness that Alice nursed him with 
a daughter's vigilance and care; and 
when at length he recovered, im- 
pressed with her zeal and kindnesa 
— softened by illness — ^afraid of the 
approach of solitary age — and feeling 
more than ever his duties to his 
motherless child, he threw himself at 
Alice's feet, and solemnly -vowed all 
that she required. 

It was during this residence in 
Devonshire, and especially during his 
illness, that Templeton made and 
cultivated the acquaintance of Mr. 
Aubrey. The good clergyman prayed 
with him by his sick bed ; and when 
Templeton's danger was at its height, 
he sought to relieve his conscience 
by a confession of his wronga to 
Mary Westbrook. The name startled 
Aubrey ; and when he learned that 
the lovely child who had so often sate 
on his knee, and smiled in his face, 
was the granddaughter of his first and 
only lave, he had a new interest in 
her welfare, a new reason to urge 
Templeton to reparation, a new 
motive to desire to procure for the 
infant yevs of Eleanor's grandchild 
the gentle care of the young mother, 
whose own bereavement he sorrow- 
fully foretold. Perhaps the advice 
and exhortations of Aubrey went far 
towafds assisting the conscience of 
Mr. l>Btttpleton, and reconciling him 
to : the saerifice be made to bis affec- 
tion for'his^<kMigbter. Be that as it 
may, bo married Alice, and Aubrey 
solMnniaed ' mA bkiaed the- chiU vad 
bttnrea miioa. 



But now came a new and inezpres; 
sible afBiction ; the child of Alice had 
rallied bnt for a time. The dread 
diseaae had but dallied with its prey ; 
it came on with rapid and sudden 
force ; and within a dionth from the 
day that saw Alice the bride of Tem- 
pleton, the last hope wm gone, and 
the mother was beroft and childless ! 

l^e blow that'fittinned Alice wa? 
not, after the first natural shock of 
sympathy, an unwelcome event to the 
banker. Now hu child would be 
Alice's sole care ; now there could be 
BO gossip, no sMpidon why, in life 
and after death, he should prefer one 
child, supposed BOt his own, to the 
other. 

He hastened to remove Alice fitmi 
the scene of her affliction. He dis- 
missed the solitaiy attendant who had 
accompanied her on her journey ; he 
bore his wife to London, and finally 
settled, as we have seen, at a villa, 
in its vicinity. And there, more and 
more, day by day, centered his love 
upon the supposed daughter of Mr& 
Templeton, his darling and his heiress, 
the beautiful Evelyn Cameron. 

VoT the first year or two, Temple- 
ton evinced some alarming disposition 
to escape from the oath he had 
imposed upon himself; but on the 
slightest hint there was a sternness in 
the wife, in all else so respectful, so 
submissive, that repressed and awed 
him. She even threatened — and at 
one time was with difficulty prevented 
carrying the threat into effect — to 
leave bis roof for ever, if there were 
the slightest question of the sasctity 
of his vow. Templeton trembled; 
such a separation would excite gossip, 
ouriocdty, scandal, a noise in the 
world, public talk, possible diseoTcry. 
Besides, Alice was necessary to Evelyn, 
necessary to his own comfort ; some^ 
thing to scold in health, something 
to rely upon in illness. Gradually 
tbcDv but Bidlenly, he leeoneiled 
himaelf to hiaJ«l^4tfid m yean^aid 

t2 
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infinniiies grew upon him, lie vas 
eoniented, at least, to have secured a 
fiiithful friend and an anxious nurse. 

• 

Still a marriage of this sort was 
not blest; Templeton's yanity was 
wounded ; his temper, always harsh, 
was soured; he a?enged his afiront 
by a thousand petty tyrannies ; and, 
without a murmur, Alice perhaps, in 
those years of rank and opulence, 
■suffered more than in all her roofless 
wanderings, with love at her heart 
•and her in&nt in her arms. 

Erelyn was to be the heiress to the 
wealth of the banker. But the title 
<^of the new peer f — if he could unite 
wealth and title, and set the coronet 
on that young brow ! This had led 
ihim to seek the alliance with Lumley. 
And on his death-bed, it was not the 
fiecret of Alice, but that of Kary 
Westbrook and his daughter, which 
he had revealed to his dismayed and 
astonished nephew, in excuse for the 
apparently ui^just alienation of his 
property, and as the cause of the 
alliance he had sought. 

While her husband — ^if husband he 
might be called — lived, Alice had 
seemed to bury in her bosom her 
regret — deep, mighty, passionate, as it 
was — for her lost child — ^the child of 
the unforgotten lover, to whom, 
through such trials, and amid such 
new ties, she had been faithful from 
first to last But when once more 
free, her heart flew back to the far 
and lowly grave. Hence her yearly 
visits to Brook Green — hence her 
purchase of the cottage, hallowed by 
memories of the dead. There, on 
that lawn, had she borne forth the 
fragile form, to breathe the soft noon- 
tide air ; there, in that chamber, had 
she watched, and hoped, and prayed, 
and despaired; there, in that quiet 
burial-ground, rested the beloved dust ! 
But Alice, even in her holiest feelings, 
was not selfish : she forbore to gratify 
the first wish of her heart till Evelyn's 
education was sufficiently advanced to 



enable her to quit the neighbourhood; 
and then, to the delight of Aubrey 
(who saw in Evelyn a fairer, and 
nobler, and purer Eleanor), she came 
to the solitary spot, which, in all the 
earth, was the least solitary to her ! 

And now the image of the lover 
of her youth — ^which, daring her 
marriage, she had sought, at leasts to 
banish — returned to her, and, at 
times, inspired her with the only 
hopes that the grave had not yet 
transferred to heaven! In relating 
her tale to Aubrey, or in conversing 
with Mrs. Leslie — whose friendship 
she still maintained — she found that 
both concurred in thinking that this 
obscure and wandering Butler, so 
skilled in an art in which eminence in 
men is generally professional, must be 
of mediocre, or perhaps humble, 
station. Ah ! now that she was free 
and rich, if she were to meet him 
again, and his love was not all gone, 
and he would believe in Tier strange 
and constant truth — now, Am infidelity 
could be forgiven — ^forgotten in the 
benefits it might be hers to bestow ! 
And how, poor Alice, in that remote 
vUlage, was chance to throw him in 
your way 1 She knew not: but some- 
thing often whispered to her, — "Again 
you shall meet those eyes — again you 
shall hear that voice; and yon shall 
tell him, weeping on his breast, how 
you loved his child ! " And would he 
not have foxgotten herl — ^would he 
not have formed new ties? — could 
he read the loveliness of unchangeable 
affection in that pale and pensive 
fiice 1 Alas, when we love intensely, 
it is difficult to make us fiincy that 
there is no love in return t 

The reader is acquainted with the 
adventures of Mrs. Elton, the sole 
confidant of the secret union of Tem- 
pleton and Evelyn's mother. By a 
singular fatality, it was the selfish and 
characteristic recklessness of Tar- 
grave that had, in fixing her home at 
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Barleigh, ministered to the revelation 
of his own yillanous deceit. On 
returning to England she had inquired 
for Mr. Templeton ; she had learned 
that he had married again, had been 
raised to the peerage under the title 
of Lord Yargrare, and was gathered 
to his fathers. She had no claim on 
his widow or his family. But the 
unfortunate child who should have 
inherited his property — she could 
only suppose her dead. 

When she first saw Evelyn, she was 
startled by her Ukeneus to her unfor- 
tunate mother. But the unfamiliar 
name of Cameron — the intelligence 
received from Maltravers that Evelyn's 
mother still lived-^ispelled her sus- 
picions : and though at times the re- 
semblance haunted her, she doubted 
and inquired no more. In fact, her 
own infirmities grew upon her, and 
pain usurped her thoughts. 

Now it so happened, that the news 
of the engagement of Maltravers to 
Miss Cameron became known to the 
county but a little time before he 
arrived — for news travels slow from 
the Continent to our provinces — ^and, 
of course, excited all the comment of 
the villagers. Her nurse repeated the 
tale to Mrs. Elton, who instantly 
remembered the name, and recalled 
the resemblance of Miss Cameron to 
the unfortunate Mary Westbrook. 

"And," said the gossiping nurse, 
''she was engaged, they say, to a 
great lord, and gave him up for the 
squire — a great lord in the court, who 
had been staying at Parson Morton's! 
— Lord Yargrave ! " 

'* Lord Yargrave ! " exclaimed Mrs. 
Elton, remembering the title to which 
Mr. Templeton had been raised. 



« 



Yes ; they do say as how the late 
lord left Miss Cameron all his money 
— such a heap of it — though she was 
not his child — over the head of Ms 
nevy, the present lord, on the under- 
standing like that they were to be 
married when she came of age. But 
she would not take to him after she 
had seen the squire. And, to be sure, 
the squire is the finest-looking gentle^ 
man in the county." 

"Stop— stop 1" said Mrs. Elton,, 
feebly; "the late lord left all his. 
fortune to Miss Cameron 1 — not his 
child 1 I guess the riddle — I under- 
stand it all ! — my foster-child I " she 
murmured, turning away ; "how could 
I have mistaken that likeness]" 

The agitation of the discovery she 
supposed she had made, her joy at the 
thought that the child she had loved 
as her own was alive and possessed of 
its rights, expedited the progress of 
Mrs. Elton's disease ; and Maltravers 
arrived just in time to learn her con* 
fession (which she naturally wished to 
make to one who was at once her bene> 
factor, and supposed to be the destined 
husband of her foster-child), and to be 
agitated with hope — with joy — ^at her- 
solemn conviction of the truth of her 
surmises. If Evelyn were not his^ 
daughter — even if not to be his brido^ 
— what a weight from his soul 1 He 
hastened to Brook Qreen ; and, dread- 
ing to rush at once to the presence of 
Alice, he recalled Aubrey to his recol- 
lection. In the interview he sought, 
all, or at least much, was cleared up. 
He saw at once the premeditated and 
well-planned villany of Yargrave. And 
Alice, her tale — her sufferings — her 
indomitable love! — how should h& 
meet her. 
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CHAPTBB V. 

" Yet oaoe more, O ye Uorelf ! andonoe more* 
Ye nTTtles I **— Lvcioiis. 



Whilx Maltrayers wm yet agitated 
and excited by the disdosores of -the 
oasate, to whom, as a matter of coune, 
he had dimlged his own identity 
with the mysterioBS Batler, Aubrey, 
taming his eyes to the easement, 
saw the form of Lady Yaigcave slowly 
approaching towards the house. 

** Will you withdraw to the inner 
room/' said he ; " she is coming ; you 
are not yet prepared to meet her ! — 
nay, would it be well 1 " 

"Yes, yes— »I am prepared — we 
must be alone. I will await her 
hero." 

« But—" 

*• Nay, I implore you I " 

The camte, without another word, 
retired into the inner apartment, 
and Maltrayers, sinking in a chair, 
breathlessly awaited the entrance of 
Lady Yaigrave. He soon heard the 
light step without; the door, which 
opened at once on the old-fashioned 
parlour, was gently unclosed, and 
Lady YargraTe was in the room ! In 
the positiMi he had taken, only the 
outline of £mest*s form was seen by 
Alice, and the daylight came dim 
through the cottage casement: and, 
seeing some one seated in the curate's 
accustomed chair, she could but be- 
Ueve that it :nras Aubrey himself. 

"Do not let me interrupt you," 
said that sweet, low Yoice, whose 
music had been dumb for so many 
years to Maltravers — "but I have a 
letter from France, from a stranger — 
it alarms me so — ^it is about Evelyn" 
— and, as if to imply that she medi- 
tated a longer visit than ordinary. 



Lady Yairgraye removed her bonnet, 
and placed it on the table. Snrprised 
that the curate had not answered, 
had not come forward to welcome her, 
she then approached : Maltraven 
rose, and they stood before each other 
fkee to faee. And how lovely stiU 
WB8 Alice! lovelier he thought even 
than of old ! And those eyes, so 
divinely blue, so dovelike and soft, 
yet with some spiritual and nn&thom- 
able mystery in their clear depth, 
were once more fixed upon bint 
Alice seemed turned to stone ; she 
moved not — she spoke not — she 
scarcely breathed; she gased spell- 
bound, as if her senses — as if life 
itself — had deserted her. 

" Alice ! " nmrmnred Maltravers, 
— ** Alice, we^meet at last ! " 

His voice restored memory, con- 
sciotwnees, youth, at <mee to her! 
She uttered a loud ory of unspeak- 
able joy, of rapture! She sprang 
forward-'-reserve, fear, time, change, 
all forgotten — she threw herself into 
his arms|^ she clasped Mm to her 
heart again and again ! — the fiutfafnl 
dog that has found his master ex- 
presses not his transport more un- 
controllably, more wild^. It was 
something fearful — ^the excess of her 
ecstasy 1 — she kissed his hands, his 
clothes; she laughed, she wept: and 
at last, as words came, she laid her 
head on his breast, and said passion- 
ately, — "I liave been true to thee J 
I have been true to thee — or this hour 
would have killed me I " Then, as if 
alarmed by his silence, she looked up 
into his face^ and, as his burning tears 
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fell upon her cheek, she said again 
and with more hurried vehemence — 
**I hoLve been faithful — do you not 
believe me 1 " 

**I do — I do, noble, unequalled 
Alice ! why, why were you so long 
lost to me ? Why now does your love 
so shame my own % " 

At these words, Alice appeared to 
awaken from her first oblivion of all 
diat had chanoed smee they met : she. 
blushed deeply> and drew henelf 
gently and bashftillyfrem hisembnee. 
''Ah J" she said, in altered and 
humbled aoeents^ ''yon have loved 
aaoiher! perhaps you have no love 
left for me ! Is it so 1 is it ] No,.n0 ; 
— 4ho«e eyee — you love me— you love 
aie still 1" 

And again she clung to him, as if 
it were heaven to believe all things, 
and death to doubL Then, after a 
pause, she drew him gently with both 
her hands towards the light, and 
gazed upon him fondly, proudly, as if 
to trace, line by line, and feature by 
tetnre, the count^ianee which had 
been to her sweet thoughts as the 
fiunlight to the flowers: — "Changed, 
i^uwged," she muttered — ''but stUl 
thesame, — still beautiful, stUl divine ! " 
She atopped : a sudden thought struck 
her: his garments were worn and 
floiled by travel, and that prineely 
crest, &llen and dejected, no longer 
iowored in proud defiance above the 
sons of men. " You are not rich," 
sbe exclaimed, eagerly — ^" say yon are 
not rich ! I am rich enough for both; 
it is all yours — all yours-^I did not 
betray you for it ; there is no shame 
in it — Oh, we shall be so happy! 
Thon art come back to thy .poor Alice I 
thou knowest how she loved thee ! " 

There was in Alice's maaner—^her 
wild joy, something so diffiirent from 



her ordinary self, that none who could 
have seen her — quiet, pensive, sub- 
dued — would have fancied her the 
same being. All that Society and 
its woes had taught were gone ; and 
Nature once more claimed her fairest 
child. The very years seemed to 
have fiUlen from her brow, and she 
looked scarcely older than when she 
had stood with him beneath the 
mmmlight by the violet banks far 
awa^. Suddenly, her colour foded; 
the smile passed from the dimpled 
lips; a sad and solemn aspect sue- 
oeedfid tothat^pression of passionate 
joy — ** Come," she said in a whisper, 
"come, follow;" and, still clasping 
his hand, she drew him to the door. 
Silent and wonderingly he followed 
hss 9cswsi the lawn, through the 
moss-grown gate, and into the lonely 
burial*gronnd. She moved on with a 
noiseless and gliding step — so pale, 
so hushed, so breathless, that, even in 
the noon-day, you might have half 
fancied the fair shape was net owned 
by earth. She paused where the yew- 
tree oast its gloomy shadow; and the 
small and tombless mound, separated 
from the rest, was before them. She 
pointed to it, and falling on her 
knees beside it, murmured--^" Hush, 
it sleeps below— thy child!" She 
covered her-fiice with both her hands, 
and her form shook convulsively. 

Beside that form, and before that 
grave, knelt Maltravers. There 
vanished the last remnant of his stole 
pride; and there — Bvelyn herself 
forgotten — there did he pray to 
Heaven for pardon to himself, and 
blewings on the heart he had be- 
trayed. There solemnly did he vow, 
the remainder of his years, to guard 
from all future ill tlie &ithful and 
ehildless mother f 
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CHAPTER \L 



** Will Fortune never come with both bands full. 
Bat write her fair words itiU In foulert letters ? " 

Henrpir., FftrtIL 



I PASS over those explanations — ^that 
record of Alice's erentfal history — 
which Maltravers learnt from her 
own lips, to confirm and add to the 
narrative of the curate, the purport 
of which is already known to the 
reader. 

It was many hours before Alice was 
sufficiently composed to remember 
the object for which she had sought 
the curate. But she had laid the 
letter which she had brought, and 
which explidned all, on the table at 
the vicarage; and when Maltravers, 
having at last induced Alice, who 
seemed afraid to lose sight of him for 
an instant, to retire to her room, and 
seek some short repose, returned 
towards the vicarage, he met Aubrey 
in the garden. The old man had 
taken the friend's acknowledged 
license to read the letter evidently 
meant for his eye ; and, alarmed and 
anxious, he now eagerly sought a 
consultation with Maltravers. The 
letter, written in English, as familiar 
to the writer as her own tongue, was 
from Madame de Yentadour. It had 
been evidently dictated by the kindest 
feelings. After apologising briefly 
for her interference, she stated that 
Lord Yargrave's marriage with Miss 
Cameron was now a matter of public 
notoriety; that it would take place 
in a few days; that it was observed 
with suspicion that Miss Cameron 
appeared nowhere; that she seemed 
almost a prisoner in her room ; that 
certain expressionswhich had dropped 
from Lady Boltimore had alarmed 
her greatly. According to these 



expressions, it would seem that Lady 
Yargrave was not apprised of the 
approaching event ; that, considering 
Miss Cameron's recent engagement 
to Mr. Maltravers, suddenly (and, as 
Yalerie thought, unaccountably) 
broken ofi*, on the arrival of Lord 
Yargrave; considering her extreme 
youth, her brilliant fortune; and, 
Madame de Yentadour delicately 
hinted, considering also Lord Yar- 
grave's character for unscrupulous 
determination in the furtherance of 
any object on which he was bent — 
considering all this, Madame de 
Yentadour had ventured to address 
Miss Cameron's mother, and to guard 
her against the possibility of design 
or deceit. Her best apology for her 
intrusion must be, her deep interest 
in Miss Cameron, and her long friend- 
ship for one to whom Mias Cameron 
had been so lately betrothed. If 
Lady Yargrave were aware of the 
new engagement, and had sanctioned 
it, of course her intrusioa was un- 
seasonable and superfluous; but^ if 
ascribed to its real motive, would not 
be the less forgiven. 

It was easy for Maltravers to see 
in this letter how .generous and 
zealous had been that friendship for 
himself, which could have induced 
the woman of the world to undertake 
so officious a task. But of this be 
thought not, as he hurried oyer the 
lines, and shuddered at Evelyn's 
urgent danger. 

''This intelligence," said Anhcey, 
" must be, indeed, a surprise to Lady 
Yargrave. For we have not heard a 
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word from Evelyn or Lord Vargrave 
to announce such a marriage; and 
she (and myself, till this day) be- 
lieved that the engagement between 

Evelyn and Mr. ^ I mean," said 

Aubrey, with confusion, — "I mean 
yourself, was still in force : Lord 
Yargrave's villany is apparent; we 
must act immediately. What is to 
be done 1" 

"I will return to Paris to-morrow ; 
I will defeat his machinations — ex- 
pose his falsehood ! " 

" You may need a proxy for Lady 
Vargrave, an authority for Evelyn: 
one whom Lord Yargrave knows to 
possess the secret of her birth, her 
rights : I will go with you. We must 
speak to Lady Yargrave ! " 

Alaltravers turned sharply round. 
"And Alice knows not who I am: 
that I — I am, or was, a few weeks 
ago, the suitor of another ; and that 
other the child she has reared as her 
own ! Unhappy Alice ! in the very 
hour of her joy at my return, is she 
to writhe beneath this new affliction!" 

<*ShaU I break it to her?" said 
Aubrey, pityingly. 

''No, no; these lips must inflict 
the last wrong 1" 

Maltravers walked away, and the 
curate saw him no more till night. 

In the interval, and late in the 
evening, Maltravers rejoined Alice. 

The fire burned clear on the hearth 
— the curtains were drawn — the 
pleasant but simple drawing-room of 
the cottage smiled its welcome as 
Maltravers entered, and Alice sprung 
up to greet him 1 It was as if the 
old days of the music-lesson and the 
meerschaum had come back. 

"This is yours," said Alice, ten- 
derly, as he looked round the apart- 
ment ''Now — now I know what a 
blessed thing riches are I Ah, you 
are looking on that picture — ^it is of 
her who supplied your daughter's 
place — she is so beautiful, so good, 
you will love her as a daughter. Oh, 



that letter — that — that letter — I 
forgot it till now — it is at the vicarage 
— I must go there immediately, and 
you will come too — ^you will advise 
us." 

"Alice, I have read the letter — I 
know all. Alice, sit down and hear 
me — ^it is you who have to learn from 
me. In our young days, I was accus- 
tomed to tell you stories in winter 
nights like these — stories of love like 
our own — of sorrows which, at that 
time, we only knew by hearsay. I 
have one now for your ear, truer and 
sadder than they were. Two children, 
for they were then little more — chil- 
dren in ignorance of the world — 
children in freshness of heart — chil- 
dren almost in years — ^were thrown 
tog'^fiier by strange vicissitudes, more 
than eighteen years ago. They were 
of dififerent sexes — they loved, and 
they erred. But the error was solely 
with the boy ; for what was innocence 
in her was but passion in him. He 
loved her dearly ; but at that age her 
; qualities were half developed. He 
knew her beautiful, simple, tender; 
but he knew not all the virtue, the 
faith, and the nobleness that Heaven 
had planted in her soul. They parted 
— they knew not each other's &te. 
He sought her anxiously, but in vain ; 
and sorror and remorse long consumed 
him, and her memory threw a shadow 
over his existence. But again — ^for 
his love had not the exalted holiness 
of hers (^ was true !) — he sought to 
renew in others the charm he had 
lost with her. In vain — long — long 
in vain. Alice, you know to whom 
the tale refers. Nay, listen yet. I 
have heard from the old man yonder, 
that you were witness to a scene many 
years ago which deceived you into the 
belief that you beheld a rival. It was 
not so : that lady yet lives, — ^then, as 
now, a friend to me ; nothing more. 
I grant that, at one time, my fancy 
allured me to her, but my heart was 
still true to thee." 
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" Blesi yon for those words ! " srar- 
mared Alice; and she crept more 
closely to him. 

He went on. "Orcnmstances, which 
at some calmer occasion you shall hear, 
again nearly connected my fate by 
marriage to another. I had then seen 
ytra at a distance, mxseen by yon — 
seen you apparently surrounded by 
respectability and opulence; and I 
blessed HeaTen that your lot, at leaet, 
was not that of penury and want." 
[Here Haltrayers related where he 
had caught that brief glimpse of 
Alice* — how he had sought for her 
again and again in yain.] ''From 
that hour," he continued, " seeing you 
m circumstances of which I could not 
have dared to dream, I felt more re- 
conciled to the past ; yet, when on 
the Terge of marriage with another — 
beautiful, gifted, generous as she was 
*-a thought — a memory half acknow- 
ledged — dimly traced — chained back 
my sentiments; and admiration, 
esteem, and gratitude, were not love ! 
Death — a death, melancholy and 
tragic, forbade this union ; and I went 
forth in the world, a pilgrim and a 
wanderer. Years rolled away, and I 
thought I had conquered the desire 
for loYC — a desire that had haunted 
me since I lost thee. But, suddenly 
and recently, a being, beautiful as 
yourself— sweet, gpiileless, and young 
as you were when we met — ^woke in 
me a new and a strange sentiment. 
I will not conceal it from you : Alice, 
at last I loved another ! Yet, singular 
as it may seem to you, it was a certain 
resemblance to yourself, not in feature, 
but in the tones of the voice — ^the 
nameless grace of gesture and manner 
— ^the very music of your once happy 
laugh — those traits of resemblance 
which I can now account for, and 
which children catch not from their 
parents only, but from those they 
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most aee, and, leving^mofit/mesi imi- 
tate in their tender years ; — ^all these, 
I say, made perhaps a chidT attraction, 
that drewme towards — ^Aliee, are yon 
prepared fbr itl— -drew me toirards 
Evelyn Cameron. Enow me in my 
real character, by my true name: I 
am that Haltraverato-whom-the -hand 
of Evelyn was a few weeks ago be- 
trothed r* 

He paused and vent u red te hiek np 
at Alice — she was exceedingly pale, 
and her hands were tightly clasped 
together — but she neither wept nor 
spoke. The worst was over — he con- 
tinued more rapidly, and with less 
constrained an effort. ''By the art, 
the duplicity, the falsehood of Lord 
Yargrave, I was taught in a sudden 
hour to believe that Evelyn was our 
daughter — that you recoiled from the 
prospect of beholding once more the 
author of so many miseries. I need 
not tell you, Alice, of the horror that 
succeeded to love. I pass over the 
tortures I endured. By a train of 
incidents to be related to you here- 
after, I was led to suspect the truth 
of Yargrave's tale. I came hither — 
I have learned all from Aubrey — I 
regret no more the fidsehood that so 
racked me for the time ! I regret no 
more the rupture of my bond with 
Evelyn — I regret nothing that brings 
me at last free and unshaekled to 
thy feet, and acquaints me with thy 
sublime faith and ineffable love. 
Here, then — here beneath your own 
roof — here he, at once year earliest 
friend and foe, kneels to yon for 
pardon and for hope I — ^he wooa yen 
as his wife — his companion to the 
grave ! — fbrget all his errors, and be 
to him, under a holier name, all that 
you were to him of old ! ** 

" And you are then Evelyn's snitorl 
— ^you are he whom she loves 1 — I see 
it all — ^allt" Alice rose, and, before 
he was even aware of her purpooe, or 
conscious of what she l^lt, ahe had 
vanished from the room. 
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Jjoag, and wHh the biiiMMt feel- 
ingSy hb awaited her retonir^^ahe 
oanaenet. At last he wrote a hurried 
note^ imploring her to joia him again, 
to nliere his aiupenae — to belieye his 
nswerity-— to accept hia vows. He 
sent it to her own room, to which she 
bjul hastened to bury her emotions. 
In a few minutes there came to him 
lids answer, written in pencil, blotted 
wrifch teacs. 

"I thank you — I miderstand yoor 
beart^but forgive nie<^I cannot see 
yon yet — she is so beautiful and good 
— she is worthy of you. I shall soon 
be reconciled— €k>d bless you — bless 
you both I " 

The door of the yicaragfe was 
opened abruptly, and Maltravers 
entered with a hasty but heavy 
tread. 

' Go to her — go to that angel — ^go, I 
beseech you ! Tell her that she wrongs 
me— *if she thinks, I can ever wed 
another — ever have an object in life, 
but to atone to, — to merit her. Qo — 
plead for me." 

Aubrey, who soon gathered from 
Haltravers what had passed, departed 
to the cottage — ^it was near midnight 
before he returned. Maltravers met 
him in the church-yard, beside the 



yew^tcee. '*WeU, 
do you bring 1 " 

" She wishes that we should both set 
off for Paris to-morrow. Not a day is 
to be lost — ^we must save Evelyn firom 
this snare." ^ 

''Bvelynt Yes, Brelyn shall be 
saved : but the rest — ^the rest — why 
do you turn away 1 ** 

" ' You are not the poor artist — ^the 
wandering adventurer — ^you are the 
high-bom, the wealthy, the renowned 
Maltravers: Alice has nothing to 
confer on you : You have won the 
love of Evelyn — Aliee cannot doom 
the child confided to her care to 
hopeless affection : You love Evelyn 
— Alice cannot compare herself to the 
young, and educated, and beautiful 
creature, whose love is a prieeless 
treasure : Aliee prays you not to 
grieve for her : She will soon be con- 
tent and happy in your happiness.* 
This is the message." 

"And what said you? — did you 
not tell her such words would break 
my heart r' 

"No matter what I said — I mis- 
trust myself-when I advise her. Her 
feelings are truer than all our wisdom 1 " 

Maltravers made no answer, and 
the curate saw him gliding rapidly 
away by the starlit graves towards 
the village. i 



CHAPTER VII. 

** Think you I can a resolution fetch 
From flowery tenderness?"— 3feafur«/{>r Meoiure* 



TnBT were on the road to Dover. 
Maltravers leant back in the comer 
of the carriage with his hat oyer his 
brows, though the morning was yet 
too dark for the curate to perceive 
more than the outline of his features. 
Milestone after milestone glided by 
the wheels, and neither of the tra- 
vellers broke the silence. It was a 



cold, raw morning, and the mists rose 
sullenly from the dank hedges and 
comfortless fields. 

Stern and self-accusing was the 
scrutiny of Maltravers into the re- 
cesses of his conscience, and the 
blotted pages of the Past That pale 
and solitary mother, mourning over 
the grave of her — of his own — child, 
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rose again before his eyes, and seemed 
silently to ask him for an account of 
the heart he had made barren, and of 
the youth to whichhis loyehad brought 
the joylessneas of age. With the image 
of Alice, — afar, alone, whether in her 
wanderings, a beggar and an outcast, 
or in that hoUow prosperity, in which 
the very ease of the frame allowed 
more leisure to the pinings of the 
heart — with that image, pure, sorrow^ 
ing, and faithful from first to last, he 
compared his own wild and wasted 
youth — his resort to fjEiney and to 
passion for excitement He contrasted 
with her patient resignation his own 
arrogant rebellion against the trials, 
the bitterness of which his proud 
spirit had exaggerated — his contempt 
for the pursuits and aims of others — 
the imperious indolence of his later 
life, and his forgetfulness of the 
duties which Providence had fitted 
him to discharge. His mind, once 
so rudely hurled from that complacent 
pedestal, from which it had so long 
looked down on men, and said, '' I am 
wiser and better than you," became 
even too acutely sensitive to its own 
infirmities ; and that desire for Virtue, 
which he had ever deeply entertained, 
made itself more distinctly and loudly 
heard amidst the ruins and the silence 
of his pride. 

From the contemplation of the Past, 
he roused himself to face the Future. 
Alice had refused his hand — Alice 
herself had ratified and blessed his 
union with another ! Evelyn so madly 
loved — Evelyn might still be his ! No 
law— from the violation of which, even 
in thought. Human Nature recoils 
appalled and horror-stricken — ^forbade 
him to reclaim her hand — to snatch 
her from the grasp of Vargrave — to 
woo again, and again to win her! 
But did Maltravers welcome, did he 
embrace that thought] Let us do 
him justice: he did not. He felt 
that Alice's resolution, in the first 
hour of mortified affection, was not 



to be considered final ; and even if it 
were so, he felt yet more deeply that 
her love— the love that bad withstood 
so many trials — ^never could be sub- 
dued. Was he to make her nobleness 
a curse 1 Was he to say, " Thou hast 
passed away in thy generation, and I 
leave thee again to thy solitude, for 
her whom thou hast cherished as a 
child 1 " He started in dismay from 
the thought of this new and last blow 
upon the shattered spirit ; and then 
fresh and equally sacred obstacles 
between Evelyn and himself broke 
slowly on his view. Gould Templeton 
rise from his g^ve, with what resent- 
ment, with what just repugnance, 
would he have regarded in the be- 
trayer of his wife (even though wife 
but in name) the suitor to his child ! 

These thoughts came in fast and 
fearful force upon Maltravers, and 
served to strengthen his honour and 
his conscience. He felt that though, 
in law, there was no shadow of con- 
nexion between Evelyn and himself, 
yet his tie with Alice had been of a 
nature that ought to separate him 
from one who had regarded Alice as 
a mother. The load of horror, the 
agony of shame, were indeed gone ; 
but still a voice whispered as before, 
"Evelyn is lost to thee for ever J"* 
But so shaken had already been her 
image in the late storms and convul- 
sion of his soul, that this thought 
was preferable to the thought of sacri- 
ficing Alice. If that were all — but 
Evelyn might still love him ; and 
justice to Alice might be misery to 
her! He started from his reveiy 
with a vehement gesture, and groaned 
audibly. 

The curate turned to address to 
him some words of inquiry and sur- 
prise; but the words were unheard, 
and he perceived, by the advancing 
daylight, that the countenance <^ 
Maltravers was that of a man utterly 
rapt and absorbed by some mastering 
and irresistible thought Wiflely» 
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therefore he left his companion in 
peace, and returned to his own anxious 
and engrossing meditations. 

The travellers did not rest till they 
arrired at Dover. The vessel started 
early the following morning, and 
Aubrey, who was much fatigued, re- 
tired to rest. Maltravers glanced at 
the clock upon the mantel-piece : it 
was the hour of nine. For him there 
was no hope of sleep ; and the prospect 
of the slow night was that of dreary 
suspense, and torturing self-commune. 

As he turned restlessly in his seat, 
the waiter entered to say that there 
was a gentleman, who had caught a 
glimpse of him below on his arrival, 
and who was anxious to speak with 
him. Before Maltravers could answer, 
the gentleman himself entered, and 
Maltravers recognised Legard. 

'' I beg your ptutlon/' said the latter, 
in a tone of great agitation, '' but I 
was most anxious to see you for a few 
moments. I have just returned to 
England — ^all places alike hateful to 
me! I read in the papers — an — an 
announcement — which — which occa- 
sions me the greatest — I know not 
what I would say, — but is it true? — 
Bead this paragraph;" and Legard 
placed ''The Courier" before Mai- 
trayers. 

The passage was as follows : — 



ft 



It is whispered that Lord Yar- 
grave, who is now at Paris, is to be 
married in a few days to the beautiful 
and wealthy Miss Cameron, to whom 
he has been long engaged." 



tt 



' Is it possible 1 " exclaimed Lcgsrd, 
following the eyes of Maltravers, as 
he glanced over the paragraph — 
"were not you the lover, — the ac- 
cepted, the happy lover of Miss 
Cameron 1 Speak, tell me, I implore 
you ! — ^that it was for you, who saved 
my life and redeemed my honour, and 
not for that cold schemer, that I 
renounced all my hopes of earthly 
h^piness, and surrendered the dream 



of winning the heart and hand of the 
only woman I ever loved ! " 

A deep shade fell over the features 
of Maltravers. He gazed earnestly 
and long upon the working counte- 
nance of Legard, and said, after a 
pause,— 

"You, too, loved her, then. I 
never knew it — ^never guessed it : — 
or, if once I suspected, it was but fbr 
a moment; and' " 

"Yes," interrupted Legard, passion- 
ately, " Heaven is my witness how 
fervently and truly I did love ! I do still 
love Evelyn Cameron ! But when you 
confessed to me your affection — your 
hopes — I felt all that I owed you ; — I 
felt that I never ought to become 
your rival. I left Paris abruptly. 
What I have suffered I will not say ; 
but it was some comfort to think 
that I had acted as became one who 
owed you a debt never to be cancelled 
nor repaid. I travelled from place to 
place, each equally hateful and weari- 
some, — ^at last, I scarce know why, I 
returned to England. I have arrived 

this day, — and now but tell me, 

is it true ] " 

" I believe it true," said Maltravers, 
in a hollow voice, " that Evelyn is at 
this moment engaged to Lord Yar- 
grave. I believe it equally true, that 
that engagement, founded upon false 
impressions, never will be fulfilled. 
With that hope and that belief, I am 
on my road to Paris." 

"And she will be yours stilU" 
said Legard^ turning away his face ; 
"well, that I can bear— may yon be 
happy, sir 1 " 

''Stay, Legard," said Maltravers, in 
a voice of great feeling. "Let us 
understand each other better: you 
have renounced your passion to your 
sense of honour — (Msdtravers paused 
thoughtfully). — It was noble in you, 
it was more than just to me ; I thank 
you and respect you. But, Legard, 
was there aught in the manner, the 
bearing of Evelyn Cameron* that 
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eonld lead yon to rappoee that she 
would have rotmned your affection 1 
True, had we started on equal terms, 
I am not viin enough to be blind to 
your advantages of yontk and person ; 
but I believed that the affeetioiiB of 
Evelyn were already mine, b^ore we 
met at Paris." 

"It might be so/' said Legsrd, 
gloomily; "nor is it for me to say, 
that a heart so pure and generooB as 
Evelyn's oould deceive yourself or me. 
Yet I had fancied — ^I had hoped-— 
while you stood aloof, that the par- 
tiality with which fidie regarded yon 
was that of admiintioo more than 
love ; that you had dazzled her imagi- 
nation, rather than won her heart. I 
had hoped that I should win, that I 
was winning, my wayto her affection I 
But let this pass ; I drop the subject 
for ever — only, Maltrsvers, only do 
me justice. You are a proud man, 
and your pride has often irritated aaid 
stung me, in spite of my gratitude. 
Be more lenient to me Uian you have 
been ; think that, though I have my 
errors and my follies, I am still 
capable of some conquests orer myw 
self. And moat sincerely do I now 
wish that Evelyn's Iotc may be to 
you that blessing it would bavo been 
to me I" 

This was, indeed, a new ttimnph 
over the pride of MaltrayerB-'— ft new 
humiliation. He had looked with a 
cold contempt on this man, because 
he affected not to be above the 
herd; and this man had preceded 
him in the very saciifiee he himself 
meditated. 

"Legard,'' said Maltrayers, and a 
fiunt blush overspreivd his face, ''you 
rebuke mt justly. I acknowledge 
my fkvM, and I ask yon to forgive it. 
From this night, whatesrer happens, I 
shall hdd-itim boaom: to be admitted 
to your friendship.; from this night, 
Gbnge Ls^srd xwrer^dwU find in me 



the offenees of arrogance and harsh- 
neis.** 

Legard wnm^ the hand hrid out to 
him warmly, but made no amswer; 
his heart was fuH, and he would not 
tmit himself to speak. 

"Yea think, then," reaumed Kal- 
traven,.in a more thoughtful tone; 
"you think thatBvelyn oould have 
loved yoB, had my pretensions not 
c r o s BB d your own? And you think 
also'^paidoa me^ dear Legaid^-that 
yon conM have acquired the steadi- 
ness of character, the firmness of 
pnrposi^ wU^ one so&ir, so young, 
so inexperienced and snseeptible, so 
sorroundcd by a thovsaind tempta- 
tions, wmdd need in a guardian and 
protestorl^ 

'^ Oh, do i»>t judge of me by what I 
have been. I feel that Evelyn oould 
have reformed errors worse than 
mine; that her love would have 
elevated dispositions yet more light 
and commonplace. You do not know 
what miracles love works 1 But new, 
what is tiiere 1^ for me^ — ^what 
matters it how frivolous and poor tiie 
oecupat»ens whieh can distract my 
thoughts, and bring meforgel^ilnemt 
Forgive me; I have no right to 
obtrude all this egotism on you " 

"Do not despond, Legard," said 
Maltravms, kindly; "tfawemaybe 
better fortunes in store for you than 
you yet anticipate. I cannot say 
more now; but will you remain at 
Dover a few days longer 1 — within a 
week you shall hear from me. I will 
not raise hopes that it may not be 
mine to realise. But if it be as yon 
think it wasr-wfay-^litae, indeed, 
would rest with me. Kay, look not 
onmeso wistfolly," added Maltraivn, 
with a mournful smile; ''and let the 
subject dose for the present Yea 
will :8tay at .Dover 1 " 

"I will; but. " 

2ifo bi^ Lesardi; itte^asiiaed.* 
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CHAPTER I. 



* * * « His teeth ho still did grind, 

And grimly gnash, threatening revenge in vain."— Spknsxr. 



It IB now time to return to Lord Yar- 
graye. His most sanguine hopes were 
realised ; all things seemed to prosper. 
The hand of Evelyn Cameron was 
pledged to him — the wedding-day was 
fixed. In less than a week, she was 
to confer upon the ruined peer a 
splendid dowry, that would smooth 
all obstacles in the ascent of his 
ambition. From Mr. Douce he learned 
that the deeds, which were to transfer 
to himself the baronial possessions of 
the head of the house of Maltravers, 
were nearly completed ; and, on his 
wedding-day, he hoped to be able to 
announce that the happy pair had set 
out for their princely mansion of 
Lisle Court. In politics — though 
nothing could be finally settled till 
his return — letters from Lord Sax- 
Ingham assured him that all was 
auspicious : the court and the heads 
of the aristocracy daily growing more 
alicDated from the premier, and more 
prepared for a cabinet rcYolution. 
And Yargrave, perhaps, like most 
needy men, over-rated tiie advantages 
he should derive from, and the servile 
opinions he should conciliate in, his 
new character of landed proprietor 
and wealthy peer. He was not insen- 
No. 217. \ 



sible to the silent anguish that Evelyn 
seemed to endure, nor to the bitter 
gloom that hung on the brow of Lady 
Doltimore. But these were clouds 
that foretold no storm — light shadows 
that obscured not the serenity of the 
favouring sky. He continued to seem 
unconscious to either; to take the 
coming event as a matter of course, 
and to Evelyn he evinced so gentle, 
unfamiliar, respectful, and delicate an 
attachment, that he left no opening, 
either for confidence or complaint. 
Poor Evelyn I her gaiety, her enchant- 
ing levity, her sweet and infantine 
playfulness of manner, were indeed 
vanished. Pale, wan, passive, and 
smileless, she was the ghost of her 
former self ! But days rolled on, and 
the evil one drew near : she recoiled, 
but she never dreamt of resisting. 
How many equal' victims of her age 
and sex does the altar witness ! 

One day, at early noon, Lord Yar- 
grave took his way to Evelyn's. He 
had been to pay a political visit in 
the Faubourg St. Germain's, and he 
was now slowly crossing the more 
quiet and solitary part of the gardens 
of the Tuileries — ^his hands clasped 
behind him, after his old, unaltered 
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habit, and hifi eyes dow^ncast— when, 
suddenly, a man, who was seated 
alone beneath one of the trees, and 
who had for some moments watched 
his steps with an anxious and wild 
aspect, rose and approached him. 
Lord Vargraye was not conscious of 
the intrusion, till the man laid his 
Iiand on Yargraye's arm, and, ex- 
claimed — 

" It is he ! — ^it is ! Lumley Ferrers, 
we meet again ! " 

Lord Vargraye started and changed 
colour, as he gazed on the intruder. 

" Ferrers," continued Cesarini (for 
it was he), and he wound his arm 
firmly into Lord Vargraye's as he 
spoke; "you haye not dianged; 
vour step is light — your cheek health- 
ful; and yet II — ^you can scarcely 
recognise me. Oh, I haye suffered 
so fcorribly since we parted ! Why is 
this — why haye I been so heayily 
\'irited'? — and why haye you gone 
free?' Heaven is not just !** 

Oastruccio was in one of his hioid 
interyals ; but there- was that in his 
imeertain eye, and strange unnatural 
voice, which showed that a breath 
might dissolve the avalanche. Lord 
Yargrave looked anxiously round; 
none were near: but he knew that 
the more public parts of the garden 
were thronged, and through the trees 
he saw many forms moving in the 
distance. He felt that the sound of 
his voice oottld summon assistance in 
an Unstant, and his assurance returned 
to him. 

"My poor friend,** said he sooth- 
ingly, as he quickened his pace, ''it 
grieves me to the heart to see yon 
look ill': do not tjkink so much of 
what is past." 

" There is no pmt ! * replied Ce- 
sarini, gloomily. "The Piast is my 
Present I And 1 have thought and 
thought, in darkness and in chains, 
over aQ thai I have endnzed— and a 
light has broken on me in the hours 
when they told me I was mad ! Lum- 



ley Ferrers, it was not for my sake 
that you led me, devil as you are, 
into the lowest hell ! You had some 
object of your own to serve in sepa- 
rating Aer from Maltravers. You made 
me your instrument. What was I to 
you that you should have sinned for 
my sake 1 Answer me, and truly — ^if 
those lips can utter truth ! *' 

"Cesarini," returned Yargrave, in 
his blandest accents, " another time 
we will converse on what has been ; 
believe me, my only object was your 
happiness, combined, it may be, with 
my hatred of your rival." 

" Liar!" shouted Cesarini, grasping 
Yargrave's arm with the strength of 
growing madness, while his burning 
eyes were fixed upon his tempter's 
changing countenance. "You, too, 
loved Florence— you, too, sought her 
hand— ^etr were my real rival ! " 

<'Hush) mj fneod, hushj* said 
Yaigrave, se^^ng to shake off the 
gripe of the raamae, and becoming 
seriously alarmed ,*• — " we are i^preach- 
ing the crowded part of the gsodens, 
we shall be observed." 

*^ And why are men made my fi>es ? 
Why is my own sifeter become my 
persecutor 1 why should she give me 
up to the torturer and the dungeon? 
Why are serpents and fiends my 
comrades? Why is there fire in my 
brain and heart) and why 4o you 
go free and enjoy Hberty and Sfe? 
Observed ! — ^what care you for obser- 
vation 1 All men search for me f* 

" Then why so openly expose yonp- 
self to their notitet^why " 

"Hear me!" interrupted Cessriai 
*' When I escaped from the horriM} 
prison into which I was phinged — 
when I scented the fresh air, and 
bounded over the grass— -when Twas 
again free ii^ Kmhs and spirit— « 
sudden strain of music from a vilb^ge 
came on my ear« and I stopped 
short, and coach^ down, and held 
my breath to Haten. It ceased; and 
I thought I had been with Florence, 
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and I wept bittorly ! When I re- 
oovered, memory came back to me 
<listinct and clear: and I heard a 
voiee my to me> 'Avenge her and 
thyMlf ! ' From that hour the Toiee 
hfta been heard again» momini^ and 
night! Lnmley Ferrers, I hear it 
sow I it Bpeaka to mj heart — it warms 
niy bIood~^it nenres my hand ! On 
wlhom ahonld veageance iaU ) Speak 
t^ner 

littB^ey strode rapidly on: they 
wefQ now without the grove: a gay 
throng was belore thenu ''All is 
safe,* thought the Englishman. He 
turned abruptly and haughtily on 
Cesavtxtt, and waved his hand;-—'' B^- 
gone, madman ! " said he^ in a loud 
amdstam yoiee, — ^'begone! rex me 
no more, or I give you into custody. 
Begone, I say ! " 

Cesarini baited, amazed and awed 
hx the moment: and then, with a 
dark seowl and a low cry, threw him- 



self on Yargraye. The eye and hand 
of the lattfHT were vigilant and pre- 
pared : he grasped the lifted arm of 
the maniac, and shouted for help. 
But the madman was now in his AiU 
fury; — he hurled Yargrave to the 
ground with a force for whi(^ the 
peer was not prepared-^and Lumley 
might never have risen a living man 
from that spot, if two soldi^w, seated 
close by, had not hastened to his 
assistance. Cesarini was already 
kneeling on his breast, and his long 
bony fingers were fiistening upon the 
throat of his intended victim. Tom 
from his hold, he glared fiercely on 
hia new assailants ; and, after a fierce 
but momentary struggle, wrested 
himself from their gripe. Then, 
turning round to Yargrave, who had 
with some effort risen firom the ground, 
he shrieked out, ** I shall have thee 
yet t " and fled through the trees and 
disappeared. 



CHAPTER II. 

" Ah 1 who is nigh ?-*Came to me* friend or foe ! 
My parks, my walks, my manors that I had— 
Bv'n BOW forsake mow'*— ir«nry VI., Third Part. 



Load T^f»A.Ya, bold as he was by 
nature, in vai»endeavoufedto banish 
fhwt hitk mind tJM gloomy impression 
which the startling interview with 
OeaaidBi had bequeathed* The fliee, 
the Toiee oi thft maniae, haunted him, 
aa thid shape of the warning wraith 
hanntftthe nMNMitaineer. He returned 
at once to his hotel, unable fov some 
hews to colleet himself sufficiently 
to pay hia emitomaiy visit to Miss 
Cameron. Inly resolving net to 
hazard a second meeting with the 
ItaliiA during the rest of his sojourn 
at Paris, by venturing in the streets 
on foel^ h« ordered hia carriage to- 



wards evening— dined at the Gafe de 
Paris / and then re-entered his car- 
riage to prooeed to Lady Dolthnore's 
house. 

" I beg your pardon, my lord/' said 
hia servant, as he closed the carriage 
door, "but I forgot to say that, a 
short time after you returned this 
morning, a strange gentleman asked 
at the porter's lodge if Mr. Ferris 
was not staying at the hotel. The 
porter said there was no Mr. Ferrers 
— ^but the gentleman insisted upon it 
that he had seen Mrt Ferrers enter. 
I iras in the lodge at the moment, my 

lord, and I explained " 
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" That Mr. Ferren and Lord Yar- 
grave are one and the same ? Wh&t 
sort of looking person ! " 

"Thin and dark, my lord — evi- 
dently a foreigner. When I said that 
you were now Lord Vargrave, he 
stared a moment, and said, yery 
abruptly, that he recollected it per- 
fectly — and then he laughed and 
walked away." 

" Did he not ask to see me 1 " 

" Ko, my lord ; — ^he said he should 
take another opportunity. He was a 
strange-looking gentleman — and his 
clothes were threadbare." 

''Ah! some troublesome petitioner. 
Perhaps a Pole in distress 1 Remem- 
ber I am never at home when he 
calls. Shut the door. To Lady 
Doltimore's." 

Lumley's heart beat as he threw 
himself back — he again felt the 
gripe of the madman at his throat. 
He saw, at once, that Cesarini had 
dogged him — he resolved the next 
morning to change his hotel, and to 
apply to the police. It was strange 
how sudden and keen a fear had 
entered the breast of this callous and 
resolute man ! 

On arriving at Lady Doltimore's, 
he found Caroline alone in the draw- 
ing-room. It was a t^-d-tite that 
he by no means desired. 

"Lord Vargrave," said Caroline, 
coldly, " I wished a short conversation 
with you — and, finding you did not 
come in the morning, I sent you a 
note an hour ago. Did you receive 
it]" 

" No — I have been from home since 
six o'clock — it is now nine." 

*' Well, then, Vargrave," said Caro- 
line, with a compressed and writhing 
lip, and turning very pale — " I 
tremble to tell you that I fear Dolti- 
more suspects. He looked at me 
sternly this morning, and said, ' You 
seem unhappy, madam — this mar- 
riage of Lord Vargrave*s distresses 
you!"' J - 



" I warned you how it would be — 
your own selfishness will betray and 
ruin you." 

" Do not reproach me, man ! " said 
Lady Doltimore, with g^eat vehe- 
mence. " From you at least I have 
a right to pity — ^to forbearance — ^to 
succour. I will not bear reproach 
from you" 

" I reproach you for your own sake 
-~for the faults you commit against 
yourself— and I must say, Caroline, 
that after I had generously conquered 
all selfish feeling, and assisted you to so 
desirable and even brilliant a position, 
it is neither just nor high-minded in 
you to evince so ungracious a reluct- 
ance to my taking the only step 
which can save me from actual ruin. 
But what does Doltimore suspect 1 
What ground has he for suspicion, 
beyond that want of command of 
countenance which it is easy to ex- 
plain — and which it is yet easier for 
a woman and a great lady (here 
Lumley sneered) to acquire ? " 

" I know not — it has been put into 
his head. Paris is so full of slander. 
But — Vargrave — Lumley — I tremble 
— I shudder with terror — ^if ever 
Doltimore should discover" 

" Pooh — ^pooh ! Our conduct at 
Paris has been most guarded — most 
discreet Doltimore is Self-conceit 
personified — and Self-conceit is horn- 
eyed. I am about to leave Paris — 
about to marry, from under your own 
roof; — a little prudence — a little self- 
3ontrol — a smiling face, when you 
'wish us happiness, and so forth, and 
all is safe. Tush! think of it no 
more — Fate has cut and shuffled the 
cards for you — the game is yours, un- 
less you revoke — pardon my metaphor 
— it is a favourite one — I have woni 
it threadbare — but human life m bo 
like a rubber at whist. Where is 
Evelyn 1" 

" In her own room. Have yon no 
pity for her 1" 

"She will be very happy when she 
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is Lady Yargrave; and for the rest, 
I shall neither be a stem nor a jealous 
husband. She might not have given 
the same character to the magnificent 
Maltravers." 

Here Evelyn entered; and Vargrave 
hastened to press her hand — to whis- 
per tender salutations and compli- 
ments — to draw the easy chair to the 
fire — to place the footstool ; — to lavish 
the petits sains that are so agreeable, 
when they are the small moralities of 
love. 

Evelyn was more than usually pale 
— more than usually abstracted. 
There was no lustre in her eye — ^no 
life in her step : she seemed uncon- 
scious of the crisis to which she ap- 
proached. As the myrrh and hyssop 
which drugged the malefactors of old 
into forgetfulnesB of their doom, so 
there are griefs which stupify before 
their lastand crowning consummation ! 

Vargrave conversed lightly on the 
weather, the news, the last book. 
Evelyn answered but in monosyllables; 
and Caroline with a hand-screen be- 
fore her face, preserved an unbroken 
silence. Thus, gloomy and joyless 
were two of the party — thus, gay and 
animated the third, when the clock 
on the mantel-piece struck ten ; and, 
as the last stroke died, and Evelyn 
sighed heavily — for it was an hour 
nearer to the fatal day — the door was 
suddenly thrown open, and, pushing 
aside the servant, two gentlemen en- 
tered the room. 

Caroline, the first to perceive them, 
started from her seat with a faint 
exclamation of surprise. Yargrave 
turned abruptly, and saw before him 
the stern countenance of Maltravers. 

"My child!— my Evelyn!" ex- 
claimed a familiar voice ; and Evelyn 
had already flown into the arms of 
Aubrey. 

The sight of the curate, in com- 
pany with Maltravers, explained all 
-at once to Yargrave. He saw that 
the mask was torn from his face— the 



prize snatched from his grasp— his 
falsehood known — his plot counter- 
worked — his villany baffled 1 He 
struggled in vain for self-composure 
— ^all his resources of courage and 
craft seemed drained and exhausted. 
Livid, speechless, almost trembling, 
— he cowered beneath the eyes of 
Maltravers. 

Evelyn, not as yet aware of the 
presence of her former lover, was 
the first to break the silence. She 
lifted her face in alarm from the 
bosom of the good curate — "My 
mother — she is well — she lives — ^what 
brings you hither 1 " 

"Your mother is well, my child. 
I have come hither at her earnest 
request, to save you from a marriage 
with that unworthy man ! " 

Lord Vargrave smiled a ghastly 
smile, but made no answer. 

Lord Yargrave," said Maltravers, 
" you will feel at once that you have 
no further business under this roof. 
Let us withdraw — I have much to 
thank you for." 

" I will not stir ! " exclaimed Yar- 
grave passionately, and stamping on 
the floor. " Miss Cameron, the guest 
of Lady Doltimore, whose house and 
presence you thus rudely pro- 
fane, is my affianced bride — affianced 
with her own consent. Evelyn — be- 
loved Evelyn 1 mine you are yet— 
you alone can cancel the bond. Sir, 
I know not what you have to say — 
what mystery in your immaculate 
life to disclose ; but unless Lady 
Doltimore, whom your violence appals 
and terrifies, orders me ■ to quit her 
roof, it is not I — it is yourself, who 
are the intruder! Lady Doltimore, 
with your permission, I will direct 
your servants to conduct this gentle- 
man to his carriage 1 " 

"Lady Doltimore, pardon me," 
said Maltravers, coldly ; " I will not 
be urged to any failure of respect to 
you. My lord, .if the most abject 
cowardice be not added to your other 
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▼tees, yon will not make this voom 
the theatre for our altercation. I 
l&Yite yon, in those tenns which no 
gentlenan ercr yet refused, to with- 
dtmw with me." 

The tone and manner of MaltrarerB 
exetx^ised a strange control over 
Vargrave; he endeavoured in vain 
to keep alive the passion into which 
he had sought to work himself-^his 
voice faltered, his head sunk upon 
his breast. Between Uiese two per- 
sonages, none interfered; — around 
them, all present grouped in breath- 
less silence: Caroline, turning her 
eyes from one to the other in 
wonder and dismay; Evelyn, be- 
lieving all a dream, yet alive only 
to the thought that> by some merciful 
interposition of Providence, she should 
escape the consequ^ces of her own 
rashness — clinging to Aubrey, with 
her gaze riveted on Maliravers ; and 
Aubrey, whose gentle character was 
borne down and silenced by the 
powerful and tempestuous passions 
that now met in collision and conflict, 
withheld by his abhorrence of Var- 
graveVi treachery from his natural 
desire to propitiate, and yet appalled 
l)y the apprehension of bloodshed, that 
for the first time crossed him. 

There was a moment of dead 
silence, in which Vargrave seemed 
to be nerving and collecting himself 
for such course as might be best to 
pursue> when again the door opened, 
and the name of Mr. Howard was 
announced. 

Hurried and agitated, the young 
secretary, scarcely noticing the rest of 
the party, rushed to Lord Vargrave. 

"My lord 1— a thousand pardons 
for interrupting you — business of 
such importance ! — I am so fortunate 
to find you!" 

*' What is the matter, sir t " 

"These letters, my lord; I have 
so much to say I ' 

Any interruption, even sn earth- 
quake, at that moment must have 



I been wolcmne to VMgwva. He licnt 
his head, with s poUto smile, livk&A 
his arm into his seeretaiy's, snd 
withdrew to the reeess of the ftirthest 
window. Not a minute classed, 
before he ttmed away with a look of 
seomfiil exidtation. ** Mr. Howaid,*' 
said he, "go and refresh yoarself, 
and come to me at twebre e*elock 
to-night; I shall be at home thea." 
Tht secretary bewed, and wiUidrew. 

"Now, »ir," said Va^;rave to 
Maltravers, "I am willing to leave 
yon in possession of the field. Miss 
Cameron, it will be, I fear, impos- 
sible for me to entertain any hmget 
the bright hopes I had once formed; 
my cruel fiite compels me to nek 
wealth lA any matrimonial eagage- 
ment I regret to inform yon, that 
you are no longer the great iieirsss : 
the whole of your capital ma ptaced 
in the inntds of Mr. Dowos for the 
completion of the pnrchaie of Lisle 
Court. Mr. Douce is a baaktnpt; 
he has ted to Ameiica. Tius loCkfr 
is aa express from my lawyer; the 
house has closed ita payments}— 
Perhaps we may hope to obtain 
sixpence in the ponnd« I am a loser 
also; the forfeit money bequeathed 
to me is gone. I know not whetlw, 
as your trustee, I am not aceountabie 
fi»r the loss of your fbrtotte ^lawn 
out on my responsibility) ; probably 
so. Bat as I hare not now a siiilliag 
in the world, I doubt wheUier Mr. 
Maltravers will advise you to inatitutc 
proceedings against me. Mr. Mal- 
travers, to-morrow, at nine o'dodc, 
I will listen to what you have to aay. 
I wish yon all good night" He 
bowed — seized his hat~-and vanished. 

"Evelyn," said Aubrey, "ctoyou 
require to learn more — do yon not 
already feel yen are released from 
union with a man without heart and 
honour 1 " 

" Yes, yes ! I am «o h&ppy r cried 
Evelyn, bursting into tears. "This 
hated wealth — I feel not its toss— 1 
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am nleased frovi all «L«iiy to nay 
b«Beifaetor. I ttta free ! " 

The loat tie ihat had yet united 
ihe gvilty CsreUse to Yargi^ve wm 
I>rokea-'-« woman foi^Tes Bin in iier 
lorer, but never meMiBesg^ The 
degrading, ^e mbjeet position in 
-wiiioii sbe iMid eeen «ie, whxmi 6he 
iiad served as a slave, (thoogh, as yet, 
4tll his voimt viilanieB ymte unknown to 
ber), filled her with shame, horror, 
and disgOBt She rofie abraptly, and 
quitted ihe room. They did not 
tnSss her. 

Maltravers approached Evelyn ; he 
took her hand, and pressed it to his 
Ifps and heart. 

"Evelyn," said he, mournfully, 
"yon ii0(|uive an explanation-^to- 
morrow I will give and seek it. To- 
night we are both too unnerved for 
sneh communications. I can only 
now feel joy at your escape, and hope 
that I aaay still mi^iister to yonr 
future happiness." 

But," said Aubrey, "can we 
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believe this new and astounding 
statement? «an this loss be bo 
irremediable V^may we not yet take , 
precaution, and save, at least, some 
wrecks of this noble fortune ? " 

" I thank you for recalUng me to 
the world," said Maltravers, eagerly. 
"l will see to it this instant; and 
to<morrow, Evelyn, after my inter- 
view with you, I will hasten to 
London, and act in that capacity 
still left to me — your guardian — ^your 
friend." 

He turned away his face, and 
hurried to the door. 

Evelyn clmig more closely to 
Aubrey— "But you will not leave 
me to-night 1 — you can stay — ^we can 
find yon accommodatsan — do not 
leave me." 

" Leave you, my child 1 — no— we 
have a thousand things to say to 
each ether. I will -not," he added 
in a whisper, turning to Maltraveri^, 
"forestall your communications." 



CHAPTER ITT. 



" Alack, tl6 lie. Why, ho wss net eirea now 
Ab bobA at ihe twz'd ms."— >£ear. 



In the Rue de la Paix there resided 
an Engli^ lawyer of eminence, with 
whom Maltravers had had previous 
dealings, — to this gentleman he now 
drove. He acquainted him with the 
news he had just heard, respecting 
the bankruptcy of Mr. Douce ; and 
conuni8sioa(»d him to leave Paris, 
the first moment he could obtain a 
passport, and to proceed to London. 
At all events, be would arrive there 
some hours bdbre Maltravers; and 
those hours were something gained. 
This done, he drove to the nearest 
hotel, whiok chanced to he the Hotel 
de M ■ ■■ > where, though he knew 



it not, it 60 happened that Lord Var- 
grave himself lodged. As his carriage 
stopped without, while the porter 
unclosed the gates, a man, who had 
been loitering under the lamps, 
darted forward, and prying into the 
carriage window, regarded Maltravers 
earnestly. The latter, pre-occnpied 
and absorbed, did not notice him ; 
but when the carriage drove into the 
court-yard, it was followed by the 
stranger who was muffled in a worn 
and tattered cloak, and whose move- 
ments were unheeded amidst the 
bustle of the arrival. The porter's 
wile led the way to a second-floor, 
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just left yacant, and tlic waiter 
began to arrange the fire. Mal- 
travers threw himself abstractedly 
upon the sofii, insensible to all aronnd 
him — when, lifting his eyes, he saw 
before him the countenance of 
Ccsarini ! The Italian (supposed, 
perhaps, by the persons of the hotel, 
to be one of the new-comers) was 
leaning over the back of a chair, 
supporting his face 'nith his hand, 
and fixing his eyes with an earnest 
and sorrowful expression upon the 
features of his ancient rival. When 
he perceived that he was recognised, 
he approached Maltravers, and said 
in Italian, and in a low voice, " You are 
the man of all others, whom, save one, 
I most desired to see. I have much 
to say to you, and my time is short. 
Spare me a few minutes." 

The tone and manner of Cesarini 
were so calm and rational, that they 
changed the first impulse of Mal- 
travers, which was that of securing 
a maniac : while the Italian's emaciated 
countenance— his squalid garments — 
the air of penury and want diffused over 
his whole appearance — irresistibly in- 
vited compassion. With all the 
more anxious and pressing thoughts 
that weighed upon him, Maltravers 
could not refuse the conference thus 
demanded. He dismissed the at- 
tendants, and motioned Cesarini to 
be seated. 

Th^ Italian drew near to the fire, 
which now blazed brightly and 
cheerily, and, spreading his thin 
hands to the flame, seemed to enjoy 
the physical luxury of the warmth. 
" Cold — cold," he said piteously, as 
to himself; "Nature is a very bitter 
protector. But frost and famine are, 
at least, more merciful than slavery 
and darkness.*' 

At this moment Ernest's servant 
entered to know if his master would 
not take refreshments, for he had 
scarcely touched food upon the 
road. And, as he spoke, Cesarini 



tarned keenly and wistfally round, 
There was no mistaking the appeal. 
Wine and cold meat were ordered: 
and when the servant vaaished, 
Cesarini turned to Maltravers with 
a strange smile, and said, — " Yon see 
what the love of liberty brings men 
to! They found me plenty in the 
gaol ! But I have read of men who 
feasted merrily before execution — 
have not youl — and my hour is at 
hand. All this day I have felt 
chained by an irresistible destiny to 
this house. But it was not yon I 
sought; no matter, in the crisis of 
our doom all its agents meet toge- 
ther. It is the last act of a dreary 

play!" 

The Italian turned again to the 
fire, and bent over it^ muttering to 
himself. 

Maltravers remained silent and 
thoughtful. Now was the moment 
once more to place the maniac under 
the kindly vigilance of his family — to 
snatch him from the horrors, perhaps 
of starvation itself, to which his 
escape had condemned him : if he 
could detain Cesarini till De Mon- 
taigne could arrive ! 

Agreeably to this thought, he 
quietly drew towards him the port- 
folio which had been laid on the 
table — and, Cesarini's back stiU turned 
to him, wrote a hasty line to De 
Montaigne. When his servant re- 
entered with the wine and viands, 
Maltravers followed him out of the 
room, and bade him see the note 
sent immediately. On returning, he 
found Cesarini devouring the food 
before him with all the voracity of 
famine. It was a dreadful sight 1 — 
the intellect ruined — the mind dark- 
ened — the wild, fierce animal, alone 
left ! 

When Cesarini had appeased his 
hunger, he drew near to Maltravers, 
and thus accosted him : — 

"I must lead you back to the 
past. I sinned against you and the 
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dead : but Heairen has arenged you, 
and me jou can pity and forgive. 
Maltravers, there is another more 
guilty than I — ^but proud, prosperous, 
and great. HU crime Heaven has 

left to the revenge of manl 1 

bound myself by an oath not to 
reveal his villany. I cancel the oath 
now, for the knowledge of it should 
survive his life and mine. And, mad 
though they deem me — ^the mad are 
prophets — ^and a solemn conviction, 
a voice not of earth, tells me that 
he and I are already in the Shadow 
of Death." 

Here Cesarini, with a calm and 
precise accuracy of self-possession, — 
a minuteness of circumstance and 
detail, that, coming from one whose 
very eyes betrayed his terrible dis- 
ease, was infinitely thrilling in its 
effect, — ^related the counsels, the per- 
suasion, the stratagems of Lumley. 
Slowly and distinctly he forced into 
the heart of Maltravers that sicken- 
ing record of cold fraud, calculating 
on vehement passion as its tool ; and 
thus he concluded his narration ; — 
Now, wonder no longer why I 
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have lived till this hour — why I have 
clung to freedom, through want and 
hunger, amidst beggars, felons, and 
outcasts! In that freedom was my 
last hope — the hope of revenge ! " 

Maltravers returned no answer for 
some moments. At length he said 
calmly, " Cesarini, there are injuries 
so great, that they defy revenge. 
Let us alike, since we are alike 
injured, trust our cause to Him who 
reads all hearts, and, better than we 
can do, measures both crime and its 
excuses. You think that our enemy has 
not suffered — ^that he has gone free. 
We know not his internal history- 
prosperity and power are no signs of 
happiness, they bring no exemption 
from care. Be soothed and be ruled, 
Cesarini. Let the stone once more 
close over the solemn grave. Turn 
with me to the future; and let us 
rather seek to be the judges of 
ourselves, than the executioners of 
another." 

Cesarini listened gloomily, and was 
about to answer, when 

But here we must return to Lord 
Vargrave. 



CHAPTER IV. 



* * * « My noble lord. 

Your worthy friends do lack you."— J/ac&ef/i. 

* * * "Heisaboutit: 
The doon are open."— /&<d. 



Oh quitting Lady Doltimore's house, 
Lumley drove to his hotel. His 
secretary had been the bearer of 
other communications, with the nature 
of which he had not yet acquainted 
himself. But he saw by the super- 
scriptions that they were of great 
importance. Still, however, even in 
the solitude and privacy of his own 
chamber, it was not on the instant 
that he could divert his thoughts 
from the ruin of his fortunes: the 



loss not only of Evelyn's property, 
but his own claims upon it (for the 
whole capital had been placed in 
Douce's hands) — the total wreck of 
his grand scheme — the triumph he 
had afforded to Maltravers ! He 
ground his teeth in impotent rage, 
and groaned aloud, as he traversed 
his room with hasty and uneven 
strides. At last he paused and mut- 
tered, " Well the spider toils on even 
when its very power of weaving fresh 
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w«bi is ezbaiuAod ; it lies Im wait--* 
it foroeB itaelf iuU the webs of otfaen. 
BntTe inMct, tkeo art kiy model i — 
While I have broath $& my body, the 
world aad all its crosses — Fortune 
and all her malignity *~ shall not 
preyail against me I What man ever 
yet fafled vntil he himself grew 
craven, and sold his soul to t^e aroh 
fiend, I>e8pair!---'Tis but « girl aftd 
a ft>rtune lost--4hoy were gallantly 
Ibnght for, that is some comfort. 
Now to what is yet left to me !' 

The fret letter Lumley opened ^r«b 
from Lord Saxingbam. It Med him 
with dismay^ The question at issue 
had been ibrmalty, but abnptiy, 
decided In 1^ cabinet agai»^ V«r- 
gmve and his man<nuvres. Seme 
hasty expressions of Lord Saxingfaam 
had been instantly caught at by the 
premier, and a resignation, raiher 
hinted at than declared, bad been per- 
emptorily accepted. Lord Saxinghion 
and Lumley's adherents in the govem- 
ment were to a man dismissed ; «nd, 
at the time Tjord Saxingham wvete, 
the premier was with the king. 

"Curse their folly! — the puppets 1 
— the dolts!" exclaimed Liimley, 
crushing the letter in his hand. " The 
moment I leave them, they run their 
heads against the wall. Curse them 
— curse myself — curse the man who 
weaves ropes with sand ! Nothing — 
nothing left for me, but exile or 
suicide ! — Stay, what is this"? "—His 
eye fell on the well-known hand- 
writing of the premier. He tore the 
envelope, impatient to know the 
worst His eyes sparkled as he pro* 
coeded* The letter was most cour^ 
teoas, most complimentary, most 
wooing. The minister was a man 
consummately versed in the arts that 
increase, as well as those which putge, 
a party. Saxingham and his friends 
were imbeciles— incapables— mostly 
men who bad outtlved their day. 
Bat Lord VargravB,ift the prime of liffe 
— ^versatlte, accomplished, vigorous. 



bitter, <an9(ntipitb>ns — ^Vargtave was 
of another mould — ^Vaigravc was to 
be dreaded ; and, therefore, if pos- 
^bie, to be retained. His powers <tf 
mischi^ were «!n(|«efetionab49^ In- 
creased by the universat tt^k of 
London, ihait he was abcmt soon to 
wed so wealthy a lady. The minister 
knew his man. In %emA «f nfieeted 
regret, be alhided to the l^sa the 
government wonM sustain, in the ssr- 
vices of Lord ^xin^iam, ^d^--^ 
rejoiced that Lord Vaif(rave\s t^aenoe 
from London had pre^irtad his b^ing 
prematurely mixed up, by falseaoi^les 
of honoar, in Becesaona wliiefh his 
judgment must eondexmi. He ta«aled 
of the question in dispute wilth the 
most <ielicate address— ccmfessed the 
reasonableness of Lord Yaigrave's 
former opposition to it; but con- 
tended that it was now, if not wise, 
inevitable. He said nothing <»f the 
JHtHce of the measure he -pwpoeieA. to 
adopt, bat much on the taspediefnxy. 
He conduded by offering to Yar- 
gmve, in the most ooiifliaJ and flatter- 
ing terms, the very seat in the calnnet 
which Lord Saxingham had vacated, 
with an apology for its inadequacy 
to his lorddiip's merits, and a distinct 
and definite promise of the refiisid of 
the gorgeous viceroyalty of India — 
which would be vacant next year, bj 
the return of the present governor- 
general. 

Unprincipled as Yargrave was, it is 
&ot,peihaps,judginghim too mildly to 
say, that had he succeeded in obtain- 
ing Evelyn's hand and Ibrtnne^ he 
would have shrunk from the beamcn 
he now meditated. To step ooldly 
into the veiy post of which he, «»1 
he alone, had been the eatoe of 
depriving his earliest patron and 
nearest reJa%ive— 4o profit by the 
betrayal of his own party**-4o damn 
himself eternally in the eyes of his 
ancient friends^-%o pass down the 
stream of history as a meroenai?' 
apostate; from all this YatgraTe most 
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lifttre (dmi&l:, liitd h« «eea one spot of 
honflBt gromid on idiich to maintain 
his footing. JSut now the ^vraten of 
the Vihym were cloidai^ over hiB head ; 
he wonld ha^ caofffat at a straw ; 
how much mere consent to be pieked 
np by the Yeesel of aa enemy ! All 
objection, all ecmple, Tanished at 
once. And the " barbaric gold " ** of 
Ormns and of Ind " glittered before 
the greedy eyes of the pMiniless adven- 
turer! Not a day was now to be 
lost: how fortunate that a written 
proposition, fmta which it was impos- 
sible to recede, had been made to 
him, before the failure of his maM- 
monial projects had become known ! 
Too happy to quit PEiriR, he would 
set off on the morrow, and condnde in 
person Uie negotiation. Yargrave 
glanced towards the dock, it was 
scai^ely past eleren ; what revolutions 
are worked in moments ! Within an 
honr he had lost a wife-Hi noble 
fortune— changed the politics of his 
whole life — stepped into a cabinet 
office— and was already calculating 
how much a governor-general of India 
could lay by in five years 1 But it 
was only eleven o'clock — he had p«t 
off Mr. Howard's visit till twelve — he 
wished so much to see him, and learn 
all the London gossip connected witii 
the recent events. Poor Mr. Douce i 
•^Vargrave bad already forgotten fUe 
^ustence 2 — he rang his bell hastily. 
It was «eme time before his servant 
answered. 

Promptitude and readiness were 
virtues that Lord Yatgrave peremp^ 
torily demanded in a servant ; and as 
he paid the best price for the articles 
— less in wag^ than in plunder — he 
was generally sure to obtain them. 

" Where the deuce have you been 1 
this is the third time I have rung ! 
you ought to be in the ante-room ! " 

** I beg your lordship's pardon ; but 
I was helping Mr. Maltravera' valet to 
find a key which he dropped in the 
court-yard." 



"Mr. MaltraTvrt! Is he Kt thic; 
hotel9" 

'* Yes» my IomI ; kis rooms are just 
ov«r head." 

" Humph I'-^Hm Mr. Howard «n- 
gagied a lodging here % " 

"No, myftord. Heleftwot^ that 
he was gone to his aumt, Lady Jane/* 

" Ah l-'^Lady Jane— 4ives at Paris 
—so she does'— Sue Ohamss^ed'Amtin 
— ^you know the hoiisel — go imme^ 
diatelj^^-igo ywirselfl --don't trust to 
a messenger-^^nd h^ Mr. Howard 
to return with yon. I waast to see 
him instantly." 

" Yes, my lord." 

The sertant went. Lnmley was in 
a mood in which solitude was intolo^ 
able. He was greatly excited; and 
some natural eompunctions a;t tlie 
course on which he had decided made 
him kmg to escape from thought. So 
Maltravera was under the same roof ! 
He had promised to give him an 
interview next day ; but next day he 
wished to be on the road to London. 
Why not have H over to^^night Y But 
could Maltravers meditate any hostile 
proceedings)— impossible! Whatever 
his causes of complaint) they wore of 
too delicate and secret a nature for 
seconds, bullets, and newspaper para- 
graphs i Yaiigntve might feel secure 
that he should not be delayed by any 
Bois do Boulogne a$sigaiktion ; but it 
was necessary to hia honour ( / ) that 
he should not seem to shun tixe man 
be had deceived and wronged. He 
would go up to him at once — a 
new excitement wonld distract his 
thoughts. Agreeably to this refidu- 
tion. Lord Yaigrave quitted his room, 
and was about to close the outer door, 
when he recollected that perhaps kis 
servant might not meet with Howard 
^-that the secretary might probably 
arrive before the time fixed — it wouM 
be as well to leave his door open. He 
aeeordingly stopped, and writing 
upon a piece of paper " Dear Howard, 
send up for me the moment yon airive: 
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I shall be with Mr. Maltrayen au \ 
second " — Y orgraire, wafered the c^fiche 
to the door, which he then left ajar, 
and the lamp in the landing-place 
fell clear and fall on the paper. 

It was the voice of Yargraye, in 
the little stone-paven ante-chamber 
withont, inquiring of the servant if 
Mr. Maltravers was at home, which 
had startled and interrupted Cesarini 
as he was about to reply to Ernest. 
Each recognised that sharp clear 
voice — each glanced at the other. 

"I wiU not see him," said Mal- 
travers, hastily moving towards the 
door ; " you are not fit to " 

" Meet him 1 no ! " said Cesarini, 
with a furtive and sinister glance, 
which a man versed in his disease 
would have understood, but which 
Maltravers did not even observe ; '' I 
will retire into your bed-room; my 
eyes are heavy — I could sleep." 

He opened the inner door as he 
spoke, and had scarcely re-closed it 
before Yargrave entered. 

"Your servant said you were en- 
gaged ; but I thought you might see 
an old Mend : " and Yargrave coolly 
seated himself. 

Maltravers drew the bolt across 
the door that separated them from 
Cesarini; and the two men, whose 
characters and lives were so strongly 
contrasted, were now alone. 

"You wished an interview — an 
explanation," said Lumley ; " I shrink 
from neither. Let me forestall inquiry 
and complaint. I deceived you know- 
ingly and deliberately, it is quite true 
— all stratagems are fair in love and 
war. The prize was vast 1 I believed 
my career depended on it ; I could 
not resist the temptation. I knew 
that before long you would learn that 
Evelyn was not your daughter ; that 
the first communication between your- 
self and Lady Yargrave would betray 
me; but it was worth trying a coup 
de main. You have foiled me, and 
conquered : — ^be it so ; I congratulate 



you. You are tolerably rich, and the 
loss of Evelyn's fortune will not vex 
you as it would have done me." 

"Lord Yargrave, it is but poor 
afiectation to treat thus lightly the 
dark fiilsehood yon conceived, the awful 
curse you inflicted upon me ! Your 
sight is now so painful to me — ^it so 
stirs the passions that I would seek to 
suppress, that the sooner our inter- 
view is terminated the better. I have 
to charge you, also, with a crime — 
not, perhaps, baser than the one vou 
so calmly own, but the consequences 
of which were more fatal : yon under- 
stand me 1 " 

"I do not." 

" Do not tempt me ! do not lie ! " 
said Maltravers, still in a calm voice, 
though his passions, naturally so 
strong, shook his whole frame. " To 
your arts I owe the exile of years that 
should have been better spent; — to 
those arts Cesarini owes the wreck 
of his reason, and Florence Lascelles 
her early grave ! Ah 1 you are pale 
now; your tongue cleaves to your 
mouth ! And think you these crimes 
will go for ever unrequited! think 
you that there is no justice in the 
thunderbolts of God 1 " 

"Sir," said Yargrave, starting to 
his feet ; " I know not what you 
suspect, I care not what you believe 1 
But I am accountable to man, and 
that account I am willing to render. 
You threatened me in the presence of 
my ward; you spoke of cowardice, 
and hinted at danger. Whatever my 
fjAults, want of courage is not one. 
Stand by your threats — I am ready to 
brave them 1 " 

" A year, perhaps a short month, 
ago," replied Maltravers, "and I 
would have arrogated justice to my 
own mortal hand; nay, this veiy 
night, had the hazard of either of our 
lives been necessary to save Evelyn 
from your persecution, I would have 
incurred all things for her sake ! But 
that is past; from me yon have 
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nothing to fear. The proofs of your 
earlier guilt, with its dreadful results, 
would alone suffice to warn me from 
the solemn responsibility of human 
vengeance! Great Heaven ! what 
hand could dare to send a criminal 
so long hardened, so black with crime, 
unatoning, unrepentant, and unpre- 
pared, before the judgment-seat of 
the All Just ] Go, unhappy man ! 
may life long be spared to you! 
Awake — awake from this world, before 
your feet pass the irrevocable boun- 
dary of the next 1 " 

"I came not here to listen to 
homilies, and the cant of the conven- 
ticle," said Yargrave, vainly struggling 
for a haughtiness of mien that his 
conscience-stricken aspect terribly 
belied; "not I — but this wrong 
World is to be blamed, if deeds that 
strict morality may not justify, but 
the effects of which I, no prophet, 
could not foresee, were necessary for 
success in life. I have been but as all 
other men have been who struggle 
against fortune, to be rich and great : 
— ambition must make use of foul 
hulders." 

" Oh ! " said Maltravers, earnestly, 
touched involuntarily, and in spite of 
his abhorrence of the criminal, by the 
relenting that this miserable attempt 
at self-justification seemed to denote, 
— " Oh ! be warned while it is yet 
time; wrap not yourself in these 
paltry sophistries ; look back to your 
past career ; see to what heights you 
might have climbed, if — with those 
rare gifts and energies — with that 
subtle sagacity and indomitable 
courage — your ambition had but 
chosen the straight^ not the crooked, 
path. Pause ! manf years may yet, 
in the course of nature, afford you 
time to retrace your steps — ^to atone to 
thousands the injuries you have 
inflicted on the few. I know not 
why I thus address you : but some- 
thing diviner than indignation urges 
mc; something tells me that yon 



are already on the brink of the 
abyss I " 

Lord Yargrave changed colonr, 
nor did he speak for some moments ; 
then raising his head, with a faint 
smile, he said, " Maltravers, you are a 
&lse soothsayer. At this moment 
my paths, crooked though they be, 
have led me far toward the summit 
of my proudest hopes — the straight 
path would have left me at the foot 
of the mountain ! You yourself are a 
beacon against the course you advise. 
Let us contrast each^ other. You 
took the straight path : I the crooked. 
You, my superior in fortune; you, 
infinitely above me in genius ; you, 
bom to command and never to crouch; 
how do we stand now, each in the 
prime of lifel You, with a barren 
and profitless reputation; without 
rank, without power — almost without 
the hope of power. I — ^but you know 
not my new dignity — I, in the cabinet 
of England's ministry — vast fortunes 
opening to my gaze — ^the proudest 
station not too high for my reasonable 
ambition ! You, wedding yourself to 
some grand chimera of an object — 
aimless — when it eludes your grasp. 
I, swinging, squirrel-like, from scheme 
to scheme ; no matter if one breaks, 
another is at hand! Some men 
would have cut their throats in 
despair, an hour ago, in losing the 
object of a seven years' chase — Beauty 
and Wealth both I I open a letter, 
and find success in one quarter to 
counterbalance failure in another. 
Bah ! bah ! each to his mitier, Mal- 
travers! For you, honour, melan- 
choly, and, if it please you, repentance 
also I For me, the onward, rushing 
life, never looking back to the Past, 
never babmcing the stepping-stones 
to the Future. Let us not envy each 
other : if you were not Diogenes, you 
would be Alexander. Adieu! our 
interview is over. Will yon forget 
and forgive, and shake hands onoe 
more? You draw back — you frown ! 
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inH, perliaps you are right. If w« 
meet again -'* 

<at wlU be w BtnuBgenb" 

'<Ke T9ak vowal yo« suyretuni 
tft poliUoK-yoa may vaui office. I 
MA of year my of Hilwking aow : and 
— ^ba! hftlf^poor Liunley FerrwB 
could makey«»a liordftfiheTxeesiuy: 
iiBAOotb UaveUiag, and ofaeap turn- 
pikea on crooked paths, b^ere me. 

Oa entering the toom, iiito>whiQh 
Cctarioi had retired, Maltvavon foiiad 
him flewsb. Bis serviiAt leid that the 
gentlesftaa. had gone away shortly 
after Lord Yaoignffe'a arrival Ilnitat 



leproaehfid huautelf bittmiy for ne§^ 
leeimg ia aecure the doer that ooa- 
dneted to the aateK$haiiib«r; but ttill 
it waa probahU that Cesar^ would 
retwm in the movning. 

Thft me^aenger who had taken the 
letter to Do Montaigaut brought 
back w«rd that the latter «aa at his 
¥iUa» but expected at Fairia eajdy the 
next daiy. Haltrayera hnped to ace 
him before hie d^p«rtnxe: meanwhile 
he thsew himself en lua bed» and, 
despite all the aaxiettiM ihat yet 
oppressed him, the ftitignea and excite- 
ments he had undexgoae ezhaosted 
even t^e endnraace of that iron feuoe, 
and he &11 into a profomkL slumber. 



CHAPTUR V. 

'* By eight to-morrow 
Thou- ahaXt be mado Immortal.** 



^ 






•^3. 



Loan Yajviiuts returned to hi» apaivt- 
ment^ to find Hr. Howard, who had 
but just thai* instant amred, wanning 
hia white and well-ringed hands ^ 
thn fijNk He convened with him for 
half an hom on all the tg^ca on 
which the secretary could give him 
iaibrmation, and then dim^ased him 
once meret to th» roo£ el l4idy Jane^ 

As he sliowly nndieised hUnself, he 
saw on hisindting-tablfi the note which 
Lady Dcdtimoce had referred to, and 
vhidi he had not yet opoMAi. He 
laiily bsoke* tha seal, van his eye^ oare- 
losaly over its few blotted words of 
Bunnrse^ and alan% and threw it diown 
again with ik eentemptnous *^ pshaw ! " 
TSun. vaubqptkHs;^ are the soicows of a 
gejijiy tin folt by tha nan of the 
W4>rld and thft woman of aoiaetyi 

As hia servant plaeed be&ce him 
hit winaiand wates, Yaigravo told him 
ta sea eady to the preparatiotta fisr 
d^partmie^ and to» caU hia at nine 
o*eied(. 



■' ''Bhalllshiitthatdoor, mylordr 
sud the valet, pointing to one that 
communicated with one of those laige 
olosetB, or armoirea, that are common 
i^^ndagea to Fr^tch bedyrooaa> and 
in which wood and sundry ether 
matters axo kepL 

"Ko," said Lord Yaigrave, petn- 
lantly ; ''you .servai^ are so fiond ef 
excluding evtfy breath of jnr. I 
should navar hanre a window open, if 
I did not open it myself; Leave the 
dooraaitis; and da not be hitec than 
nine t»>morraw." 

The aervant, i^o sl^ m a kind of 
kenn^ that Qoaamunieated with the 
anta-room, did as he was bid; and 
Yargiave put oat his candle, betook 
himsell to bed, and, alter drowsUy 
gaciag' soma nunnAes on the dying 
embera ef the fiie, whidi threw a din, 
gpfattstly light over the <^iamhevy IbU 
&at aeieep. The <^ook stmek theflnt 
hoar of mominjj^ and in that hoaae 
all soMned atill. 
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Tbt aezb moraing, Haltxavoia was 
disturbed from his slumber by I>e 
Motttaigae^ vho, arriviog, m waa often 
his wont, ak aa early hour from his 
villa, had found Ernei^'a note of the 
previous evcmng. 

Malti&Ter» rose» and dressed him- 
self ; aad^ while De Montajgme was 
yet listening to the account which his 
MeoEd gave of his. adventure with 
Ceaarini, and the unhappy man's 
acottsation of his accomplice, Ernest's 
servant o&tered the room very ab- 
ruptly. 

**Sir," said he, "I thought you 
might like to know, — what ia to be 
done Wtho whole hotel is in confusion 
*--Mr. Howard has been sent for,— 
and Lord Doltimore-^so very strange, 
so fliidden ! " 

" What is the matter 1 speak plain." 

"Lord Vargrave, sir — poor Lord 
Yargiave " 

" Lord Vargrave ! " 

'^ YeSy sir ; the master of the hotel, 
hearing you knew his lordship, would 
be so glad if you would come down. 
Lord Vargrave, sir, is dead-— found 
dead in his bed ! " 

Maltravers was rooted to the spot 
with; amaze and horror. Dead! and 
bui hist night so fuU of life, and 
schemes, and hope, and ambition ! 

As soon as he recovered himself, he 
hnnsedto the spot^ and DoMontatg^ne 
followed. The latter, as they descmded 
the stftirs, laid his hand on Ernest's 
ann, and detained him. 

" Did you say that Castruccio left 
tlM apartment while Vargrave was 
witb you, and almost immediately 
after his narrative of Vargrave'a in« 
stig»tioA to his crime ? " 

« Yeau" 

The eyas of the friends met^-ft 
p terrUiilB anspioion poaaessed both. 

" K»^t ie inipoasible ! " exclaimed 
MaUBTViDars. "How could he obtain 
entnuui»^how pass. Lord Vargrare'a 
senttttte? No, B»-^thinkofitnot." 

They hmried down the ataira*— <they 



reached the outer door of Vai^grave^ 
apartment — the notice to Howard, 
with the name of Vai^rave Wkder^ 
scored, was still on the panels— De 
Montaigne saw and shuddered. 

They were in the room by the bed- 
side — ^a group were collected round — 
they gave way aa the Englishman and 
his friend approached; and the eyes 
of Maltravers suddenly rested on the 
&ce of Lord Vargrave, which was 
locked, rigid, and convulsed. 

There was a buzz of voices which 
had ceased at the entrance of Maltra- 
vers — it was now renewed. A surgeon 
had been summoned >- the nearest 
surgeon~^a young Englishman, of no 
great repute or name. He was making 
inquiries as he bent over- the corpse. 

"Yes, sir," said Lord Vargrave's 
servaot, ** his lordship told me to call 
him at nine o'clock. I came in at 
that hour, but his lordship did not 
move nor answer me. I then looked 
to see if he were very sound asleep, 
and I saw that the pillows had got 
somehow over his &ce, and his head 
settled to lie yery low ; so I moved 
the pillows, and I saw that his lordship 
was dead." 

" Sit ,** said the surgeon, turning to 
Maltravers, ** you were a friend of his* 
lordshipfs, I hear. I liave already sent 
for Mr. Howard and Lord Doltlmore. 
Shall I speak with you a minute?" 

Maltravers nodded assent. The 
surgeon cleared the room of all but 
himself. Do- Montaigne, and Mal- 
travers. 

"Has that servant lived long with 
Lord Vargrave ?" asked the surgeon. 

"I believe so — yes — ^I reoolleet his* 
fhce — ^why ? " 

''And you think him safe and 
honest t" 

" I don't know-^I know nothing of 
him." 

t Look here, sir,"-*andf the surgeon 
pointed to » slight discoloration on 
ono sid» tiie throat of tko dead miD. 
« Tfaia may be aeoideatal -^purely 
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nattml-^liifl lordship may. have died 
in a fit — there are no certain marks of 
outward yiolence — ^but suffocation bjr 
murder might still " 

** But who beside the servant could 
gain admission ? Was the outer door 
closed?" 

" The servant can take oath that he 
shot the door before going to bed, and 
that no one was with his lordship, or 
in the rooms, when Lord Yaigrave 
retired to rest Entrance from the 
windows is impossible. Hind, sir, I 
do not think I have any right to 
suspect any one. His lordship had 
lieen in very ill health a short time 
before; had had, I hear, a rush of 
blood to the head. Certainly, if the 
servant be innocent, we can suspect 
no one else. You had better send 
for more experienced practitioners." 

De Montaigne, who had hitherto 
said nothing, now looked with a 
hurried glance around the room : he 
perceived the closet-door, which was 
ajar, and rushed to it, as by an in- 
voluntary impulse. The closet was 
large, but a considerable pile of wood, 
and some lumber of odd chairs and 
tables, took up a great part of the 
space. De Montaigne searched behind 
and amidst this litter with trembling 
haste — no trace of secreted murther 
was visible. He returned to the bed- 
room with a satisfied and relieved 
expression of countenance. He then 
compelled himself to approach the 
body, from which he liad hitherto 
recoiled. 

" Sir," said he almost harshly, as he 
turned to the surgeon, ''what idle 
doubts are these 1 Cannot men die 
in their beds — of sudden death, — ^no 
blood to stain their pillows, — no loop- 
hole for crime to pass through, but we 
must have science itself startling us 
with silly terrors 1 As for the servant, 
I will answer for his innocence— his 
manner — ^his voice attest it" The 
surgeon drew back, abashed and 
humbled, and began to apologise^ 



to quaU^Ty when Lord Doltimore 
abruptly entered. 

" Good heavens ! " said he, " what 
is tkisl What do I heart Is it 
possible 1 Dead! So suddenly ! " He 
cast a hurried glance at the body — 
shivered — and sickened — and threw 
himself into a chair, as if to recover 
the shock. When again he remoyed 
his hand rom his fiice, he saw lying 
before hii i on the table an open note. 
The character was familiar, — ^his own 
name struck his eye, — ^it was the note 
which Caroline had sent the day before. 
As no one heeded him. Lord Dolti- 
more read on, and possessed himself 
of the proof of his wife's guilt unseen. 

The surgeon, now turning from De 
Montaigne, who had been rating him 
soundly for the last few moments, 
addressed himself to Lord Doltimore. 
*' Your lordship," said he, " was, I 
hear. Lord Yargrave's most intimate 
friend at Paris." 

" I Ma intimate friend ! " said Dolti- 
more, colouring highly, and in a 
disdainful accent. ** Sir, you are mis- 
informed." 

" Have you no orders to give, then, 
my lord 1 " 

"None, sir. My presence here is 
quite useless. Qood-day to yon, gentle- 
men." 

"With whom, then, do the last 
duties restl" said the sui^geon, turn- 
ing to Maltravers and De Montaigne. 
"With the late lord's secretary 1—1 
expect him every moment ; — and here 
he is, I suppose," — ^as Mr. Howard, 
pale, and evidently overcome by his 
agitation, entered the apartment. 
Perhaps, of all the human beings- 
whom the ambitious spirit of that 
senseless clay had drawn around it 
by the webs of interest, affection, or 
intrigue, that young man, whom it 
had never been a temptation to Tar- 
grave to deceive or iiyure, and who 
missed only the gracious and fiuniliar 
patron, mourned most his memory, 
and defended most his ehancter. The 
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grief of the poor secretaiy was now 
indeed over-mastering. He so bed and 
wept like a child. 

When Maltravers retired froxn the 
chamher of death, De Montaigne ac- 
companied him; but, soon quitting 



him again, as Ernest bent his way to 
Evelyn, he quietly rejoined Mr. How- 
ard, who readily grasped at his offers 
of aid in the last melancholy duties 
and directions. 



CHAPTER VI. 
*< If we do meet ugajn, why we shall SBaile.*'^Jttlitu Casar, 



Thh interview with Evelyn was long 
and painful. It was reserved for 
Maltiavers to break to her the news 
of the sudden death of Lord Vargrave, 
which shocked her unspeakably ; and 
this, which made their first topic, 
removed much constraint and dead- 
ened much excitement in those which 

followed. 

Yargrave's death served also to re- 
lieve Maltravers from a most anxious 
embarrassment. He need no longer 
fear that Alice would be degraded in 
the eyes of Evelyn. Henceforth the 
secret that identified the erring Alice 
Darvil with the spotless Lady Vargrave 
was safe, known only to Mrs. Leslie and 
to Aubrey. In the course of nature, 
all chance of its disclosure must soon 
die with them ; — and should Alice at 
last become his wife; — and should 
Cleveland suspect (which was not pro- 
bable) that Maltravers had returned 
to his first love, he knew that he 
might depend on the inviolable 
secrecy of his earliest friend. 

The tale that Vargrave had told to 
Evelyn of his early — but, according to 
that tale, guiltless — ^passion for Alice, 
he tacitly confirmed ; and he allowed 
that the recollection of her virtues, 
and the intelligence of her sorrows 
and nnextinguishable affection, had 
made him recoil from a marriage with 
her supposed daughter. He then pro- 
ceeded to amaze his young listener 
with the account of the mode in which 
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he had discovered her real parentage ; 
of which the banker had left it to Alice's 
discretion to inform her, after she had 
attained the age of eighteen. And 
then, simply, but with manly and 
ill-controlled emotion, he touched upon 
the joy of Alice at beholding him 
again — ^upon the endurance and fer- 
vour of her love — ^upon her revulsion 
of feeling at learning that, in her 
unforgotten lover, she beheld the 
recent suitor of her adopted child. 

"And now," said Maltravers, in 
conclusion, " the path to both of us 
remains the same. To Alice is our 
first duty. The discovery I have 
made of your real parentage does not 
diminish the claims which Alice has 
on me, — does not lessen the grateful 
affection that is due to her from your- 
self. Yes, Evelyn, we are not the less 
separated for ever. But when I learned 
the wilful falsehood which the un- 
happy man, now hurried to his last 
account — to whom your birth was 
known, had imposed upon me, viz., 
that you were the child of Alice — ^and 
when I learned also, that you had 
been hurried into accepting his hand, 
I trembled at your union with one so 
false and base. — I came hither resolved 
to frustrate his schemes, and to save 
you from an alliance, the motives of 
which I foresaw, and to which my own 
letter — ^my own desertion, had perhaps 
urged you. New villanies on the part 
of thiA most perverted man came to 

20 
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1117 ear t^bnt lie is dead ;-— let vb spare 
hU meimoi7. For yen— h^ i atill let 
Bie deem myself your fiioid— ^onr 
mere than brether ; let me hope now, 
that I haye planted no thorn in that 
breast, and that year affection does 
not shrink from the cold word of 
friendship." 

" Of all the wonders that you have 
told me/' answered Evelyn, as soon 
as she could recover the power ef 
words, " my most poignant sorrow is, 
that I have no rightful claim to give 
a daughter's love to her whom I shall 
ever idoilse as my motker. — Oh ! now 
I see why I thought her aiffection 
measured and lukewarm ! Asd have 
I — I destroyed her joy at seeing you 
again 1 But yon — you will hasten to 
console — ^to reassure herl She loves 
you still, — she will be happy at last ; 
-^aad that-^hat thevgiit — oh ! tlMt 
thought compensates (or all ! " 

There was so much wamth and 
sImpUeity in Evelyn's artless manner, 
— it was so evidmt that her love for 
him had not been of that ardent 
nature, whieh would at first have 
superseded every other thought in. 
the anguish of losing him for ever, 
that the scale fell from the eyes of 
Maltravers, and he saw at ence that 
his own love had blinded him to the 
true character ef hers. He was 
' human ; and a sharp pang shot across 
his breast He remained silent for 
some moments; and then resumed, 
eompellHig himself as be i^ke, to fix 
his eyes steadfastly on hers. 

" And now, Evelyn — s^l may I so 
eall yen 9 — I have a duty to dischai^ 
to another. ¥ou are loved ^~^and he 
jnniled, but the smile was sad — " by ti 
younger and m<ere suitable' lover than 
I am. From noble jmd generous 
motives he suppressed that lore — he 
Mt you to a riv«l : the rh«d removed, 
iiare he venture to explain to you his 
own ^ondvet, and plead his own 
motives 1 — QeorgeLegard *' Mal- 
travers paused. The cheek on whieh 



he gaxedwas tngeCtwith a seft^luah 
— Evelyn's eyes were tlowneast — ^bcere 
was a slight heaving beneath tiiOfobe. 
Maltravers suppressed a sigh and 
eonturaed. He narrated Ms interview 
wi^ Legard at Dover; and, passing 
lightly over what had chanced at 
Venice, dwelt with generous eloquence 
on the magnanimity with which his 
rival's gratitude had beea displayed. 
Evelyn's eyes sparkled, and the smile 
just visited the rosy lips and vanished 
again — ^the worsts because it was the 
least selfish, fear of Maltravers was 
gone ; and no val& dovbt «f flviljna's 
too-keen regret resMdned te^eiiili his 
conscience in obeying its ^eaiUest simI 
strongest duties. 

*' Farewell ! " he said, «s>ke rsee to 
depart; "I will at onoe letom to 
London, and assist in the -^tt&ti to 
Bave your ferime fnm. Hm ^genefal 
wreck : Live calls us ba^ to its 
cares mod buttness— IsreweH, Bvelyn ! 
Aubrey will, I ftmfit^ remain wlth'yea 
sUll." 

'^ ifeemain f — Can I net letun then 
to my — to her— -yee, let me eall her 
moti^^r still r 

''Evelyn;" s«id Mattravers, in a 
very low voice, " spare- me — spaxe her 
that pain ! Are we yet fit to—" 
He paused ; Evelyn -cempiehended 
him, and, Mding her 'fitoe witk tier 
hands, burst into tears. 

When Maltravers left the x«em, he 
was met by Anbr^, ^fao, dnwzBg 
him aside, toM him tint liord JMHi- 
more had just inllformed him that it 
was not ^is intention to remidBi at 
Paris, and had more tihan 4elieately 
hinted at a wish for the depattnre'^ 
Miss Cameron. In this ei 
Maltravers betbou^t himstif Of 
dame de ' Ventadeur. 

No house in Fails was '% i 
eligiblerefuge^nolfriendmereBeahNis 
— no protector would be more kind — 
no adviser more sineere. To-hcr then 
he hastened. He bri<% infermed 
her of y argrare's sudden death ; and 
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suggested, that for Evelyn to return 
at once to a sequeBtered village in 
England might be a severe trial to 
spirits already broken; and declared 
truly, that though his marriage with 
Evelyn was broken off, her welfare 
was no less dear to him than hereto- 
fore. At his first hint, Valerie, who 
took atoordial interest in Evelyn for 
her own sake, ordered her carriage, 
sad drove at onee to Lady Dolti* 
move's^ His loFdahip* wjbs- oui<--hjQr 
ladyvhifx was Ul-^in her own room — 
ooold see nO' oa««--not even her guest. 
Erelyn ia vain sent up to request aH' 
interview ; and. at last, contenting 
lifflself with an afieetionate note of 
farewell, accompanied Aubrey to the 
hoBie of her new hostesSi. 

Qt&tified at- least to knew her with 
ono irho would be^ sure to win her 
afibetionv and. soothe' her spiaritS) Mai- 
leavers set out on his solitary return) 
to England. 

Whatever suspiciouB cireuinstaBces 

Blight or might not hare- attended^ 

^e deatli of Liovd Yai^ave, certain 

it is>. that no evidenoe ooc£rmed, and- 

no popular rumour circulated, them. 

His late illness, added to the supposed 

shook of the loss of the fortune he had 

aatieipated with Miss Cameron — 

ai^had by the simultaaeous intelligence 

of the defeat of the- party with whom 

it was believed he had indissolubly 

entwined his ambition, suffioed to 

aeeeuBt^ satia&ctovily enough, for the 

melancholy eveni* De Montaigne, 

who had been long; though not inti- 

woiJUAf, acquainted with the deceased, 

took upon- himself all the necessary 

ammgements, and superintended the 

ftmesal; after which ceremony, Howard 

returned to London : and in Paris, as 

in* the Qrave, all things are forgotten! 

But still in De Montaigne^s breast 

thmv'dwelt at horrible fear, Asspon 

as. be. had. learned firom- Maltravers 

tho.chacgetha>mAuaa'boottght against 



Yargrave, there came upon him the 
recollection of that day when Cesarini 
had attempted De Montaigne's life, 
evidently mistaking him in his deli- 
rium for another — and the sullen, 
cunning, and ferocious character which 
the insanity had ever afterwards 
assumed. He had learned from 
Howard that the outer door had been 
left ajar when Lord Vargrave was 
with Maltravers ; the writing on the 
panel — the name of Yargrave — would 
ha;re struck Castruccio's eye as he 
descended the stairs : the servant was 
from home — the apartments deserted; 
he might have won his- way into the 
bed*chamber, concealed himself in the 
armoire, and in the dead of the night, 
and in the deep and helpless sleep 
of his victim, have done the deed. 
What need of weapons 1 — the suffo^ 
eating pillows- iKX)uld stop speech and 
life. What so easy as escape? — to 
pass into the ante-room — to unbolt 
the door — to desceod into the court* 
yard — to give the signal to the porter 
in his lodge, who, without seeing him, 
would pull the cordon, and give him 
egress unobserved ? All this was so 
possible — BO probable. 

De Montaigne now withdrew all 
inquiry for the unfortunate ; he 
trembled at the thought of discovering 
him — of verifying his awful suspicions 
— of beholding a murderer in the 
brother of his' wife I But he was not 
doomed long to entertain fears for 
Cesarini — he was not fated ever to 
change suspicion into certainty. A 
few days after Lord Yargrave's burial, 
a corpse was drawn from the Seine. 
Some tablets in the pockets, scrawled 
over with wild, incoherent verses, 
gave a clue to the discovery, of the 
dead man's friends ; and, exposed at 
the Morgue, in that bleached and 
altered clay, De Montaigne recognised 
the remains of Castruccio Cesarini. 
" He died and made no sign t " 
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CHAPTER VII. 



" Singula quaeque locum teneant sortita ***— Hor. Art. Poet. 



Maltha YSRS and the lawyers were 
enabled to save from the insolrent 
bank, but a very scanty portion of that 
wealth In which Richard Templeton 
had rested so much of pride! The 
title extinct, the fortune gone — so 
does Fate laugh at our posthumous 
ambition! Meanwhile Mr. Douce, 
with a considerable plunder, had 
made his way to America; the bank 
owed nearly half-a-million ; the pur- 
chase-money for Lisle Court, which 
Mr. Douce had been so anxious to get 
into his clutches, had not sufficed to 
stave off the ruin — ^but a great part 
of it sufficed to procure competence 
for himself. How inferior in wit, in 
acuteness, in stratagem, was Douce 
to Vargrave — and yet Douce had 
gulled him like a child ! Well said the 
shrewd small philosopher of France, 
— " Oh peiU itre plus Jin qu'un aiUre, 
niaispcta plus fin que taus Us autres." f 

To Legard, whom Maltravers had 
again encountered at Dover, the latter 
related the downfall of Evelyn's for- 
tunes; and Maltravers loved him 
when he saw that, far from changing 
his affection, the loss of wealth seemed 
rather to raise his hopes. They 
parted ; and Legard set out for Paris. 

But was Maltravers all the while 
forgetful of Alice 1 He had not been 
twelve hours in London before he 
committed to a long and truthful 
letter all his thoughts — his hopes — 
his admiring and profound gratitude. 
Again, and with solemn earnestness, 
he implored her to accept his hand, 

* To each lot its appropriate place. 

t One may be more sharp than one's 
neighbour, but one oan't be sharper than all 
one's neighbours.— RocHsroocAULT. 



and to confirm at the altar, the tale 
which had been told to Evelyn. 
Truly he said, that the shock which 
his first belief in Yarg^ve's falsehood 
had occasioned — ^his passionate deter- 
mination to subdue all trace of a love 
then associated with crime and horror 
— followed so close by his discovery 
of Alice's enduring faith and affection 
— had removed the image of Evelyn 
from the throne it had hitherto held 
in his desires and thoughts; — truly 
he said, that he was now convinced 
that Evelyn would soon be consoled 
for his loss by another, with whom 
she would be happier than with him; 
— ^truly and solemnly he declared that 
if Alice rejected him still, if even 
Alice were no more, his suit to Evelyn 
never could be renewed, and Alice's 
memory would usurp the place of all 
living love 1 

Her answer came ; it pierced him 
to the heart. It was so humble, so 
grateful, so tender still. Unknown 
to herself, love yet coloured every 
word ; but it was love pained, galled, 
crushed, and trampled on: it was 
love, proud from its very depth and 
purity. His offer was refused. 

Months passed away — Maltravers 
yet trusted to time. The curate had 
returned to Brook Green, and his 
letters fed Ernest's hopes and assured 
his doubts. The more leisure there 
was left him for reflection, the &inter 
became those dazzling and rainbow 
hues in which Evelyn had been robed 
and surrounded, and the brighter the 
halo that surrounded his earliest love. 
The more he pondered on Alice's ptft 
history, and the singular beauty ef 
her faithful attachment^ the more he 
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was impressed with wonder and admi- 
ration — ^the more anxious to secure to 
his side one to whom Nature had 
been so bountiful in all the gifts that 
make woman the angel and star of 
life. 

Months passed — from Paris the 
news that Maltravers received con- 
firmed all his expectations — the suit 
of Legard had replaced Ms own. It 
was then that Maltrayers began to 
consider how far the fortune of Evelyn 
and her destined husband was such 
as to preclude all anxiety for their 
future lot. Fortune is so indetermi- 
nate in its gauge and measurement 
Money, the most elastic of materials, 
falls short or exceeds, according to 
the extent of our wants and desires. 
With all Lcgard's good qualities, he 
was constitutionally careless and ex- 
travagant ; and Evelyn was too inex- 
perienced, and too gentle, perhaps, to 
correct his tendencies. Maltravers 
learned that Legard's income was one 
that required an economy which he 
feared that, in spite of all his reforma- 
tion, Legard might not have (he self- 
denial to enforce. After some con- 
sideration, he resolved to add secretly 
to the remains of Evelyn's fortune 



such a sum as might — ^being properly 
secured to herself and children — 
lessen whatever danger could arise 
from the possible improvidence of 
her husband, and g^ard against the 
chance of those embarrassments which 
are among the worst disturbers of 
domestic peace. He was enabled to 
effect this generosity, unknown to both 
of them, as if the sum oestowed were 
collected from the wrecks of Evelyn's 
own wealth, and the profits of the sale 
of the houses in C * * * ♦ *, which of 
course had not been involved in 
Deuce's bankruptcy. And then if 
Alice were ever his, her jointure, which 
had been secured on the property ap- 
pertaining to the villa at Fulham, 
would devolve upon Evelyn. Maltra- 
vers could never accept what Alice 
owed to another. Poor Alice ! — 
No! not that modest wealth which 
you had looked upon complacently as 
one day or other to be his ! 

Lord Doltimore is travelling in the 
East, — Lady Doltimore, less adven- 
turous, has fixed her residence in 
Rome. She has grown thin, and 
taken to antiquities and rouge. Her 
spirits are remarkably high — not an 
uncommon effect of laudanum. 



CHAPTER THE LAST. 

* * * «' Arrivetl at last 

Unto the wished haven."— Srakspbark. 



In the August of that eventful year 
a bridal party were assembled at the 
eottage of Lady Vargrave. The cere- 
mony had just been performed, and 
Ernest Maltravers had bestowed upon 
George Legard the hand of Evelyn 
Templeton. 

If upon the countenance of him 
who thus officiated as a &ther to her 
he had once wooed as a bride, an 
observant eye might have noted the 



trace of mental struggles, it was the 
trace of struggles past ; and the calm 
had once more settled over the silent 
deeps. He saw from the casement 
the carriage that was to bear away 
the bride to the home of another ; 
the gay fiioes of the village group, 
whose intrusion was not forbidden, 
and to whom that solemn ceremonial 
was bnt a joyous pageant ; and when 
he tamed once more to those within 
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th« dmrnbcr, be fett hk kwd cksped 
in LogArd's. 

" Yoa have been tiw proserrev of 
my life— yDa have been the diapenaer 
of my earthly hapyiaeM ; ail mom left 
t» me te mak for ia^ thai you may 
DBceiye £rom Beavea the hleMingy 
you hare gflveik to others 1 " 

"Ij9gm6y i||nrer let her koofr & 
Bomm that yoa cas guard her fTom>; 
and bslisve that the hmhaad of 
Hv«ly» will be dear to me as a 
brother r 

And 09 a brother bleaws some 
younger and orphan sister bequeathed 
ami iatmstcd to a care thoA should 
replaoe a father^» so MaHravers hud 
his lumd Ughily>on Evelyn's goldem 
tressesj and hlis lips moved in prayer. 
He ceased — he pressed his lest kiss 
upon her forehead, and placed her 
hand in that of her young hnaband. 
There was sUence — and when to the 
ear of Maltravers it was broken, it 
was by the wheels ofi the carriage 
that bore away the wife of George 
Legavdl 

The spell was dissolved for ever. 
And there stood before the lonely 
man the idol of his early youth, the 
Alice, still, perhaps> as fair, and once 
young and passionate, as Evelyn — 
pale, changed, but lovelier than of 
old, if heavenly patience and holy 
thought, and the trials that purify 
and exalt, can shed over human fea- 
tures something more beautiful than 
bloom. 

The good curate alone was present, 
besides these two survivors of the 
error and the love that make the 
rapture and the misery of so many 
o£ our kind. And the old man, after 
eoniken^^tiag them a moment,, stole 
unpercMved awagr. 

<'Aliee," said Malteavvrs, and his 
vtHce trembled ; " hitherto, from mo^ 
tmn too pure and too noble for the 
pmotioal affections and ties of life, 
yea have rejected the hand, of the 
lover of* your yontiib Here again I 



imiplere yoo to be min*! Giire te 
my conaeienoei tiie balm of believing 
that I can repair ta yoa the evils and 
the sorrows I haxQ brought upon 
you. Kay, weep not ; turn not away. 
Each of us stands alone ; each of us 
needs the oither. In your heart i& 
looked up ail mg^ fondtet assodaiions, 
my brightest mnmorieSk In: yoa I 
see tks. mtrror of whafc I was when 
the world was. n>w, ere I had £(>uad 
how Plhaaare paUn upon ue^ and 
Ambition deceives ! And me, Alice 
— ah^ you love me still ! — Time and 
absence have but strengthened the 
chain thai binds us. By the memory 
of ouff early love — by the grave of 
our lest chiJpd thai, had it lived, would 
hare united its parents>. I impl(»e 
you to be manel " 

" Too gensrooB ! " said AUce^ almost 
sinking benea4h the emotions that 
shook that gpsnile ^urit and fragile 
fomw ''Howoan I sufibr your com- 
peuttion^—foT it is but compaflaion-- 
to deceive- yourself? You are of 
another station than I believed you. 
Hew can yea raise the child of des- 
titation»and.gnilt to your own rankl 
And shall I^— I — ^who, Heaven iaiowB! 
would save you from all regret— 
bring to you now, when years have 
so changed and broken the little 
charm I could ever have possessed, 
this blighted heart and weary spirit] 
— oh ! no, no ! " and Alice paused 
abruptly, and the tears rolled down 
her cheeks. 

'' Be it as you will," said Maltravers, 
mournfully; "but, at least, ground 
your refusal upon better motives. 
Say that now, independent in fortune^ 
and attached te the- habits yoa have 
formedy yoa- would not hazard your 
happinesft in. my keeping— perhaps 
you are right. To my hi^pinesa you 
would indeed contribute ; .your sweet 
voice might charm aiiray manf^ a 
memory and man]ra thought of the 
baffled years, that have intervaned 
since we parted ; your image aiSs^ 
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^issipiiie tbe soliinde whieli is deaiiig 
t*oiiiid the Future of a diaappoiated 
isod anxious life. With you, ajul with 
you -alone, I ndght yet fiad a home, 
-ft eomforter, a charitable and sooth- 
ing Cnead. Tkia yen ooidd giro to 
ane: aoad with a heart and a form 
ddike fiitiiful to a love that deserved 
not BO CDduxiBg a devotiMu But I 
•— *what ean I bestow on yen ? Yovr 
sfeatien is equal to my own; yonr 
-fertcBO satisfies your simple wants. 
'Tia tne the -exchange is net eqvial, 
AUoe.— Adieu ! " 

** Omel ! '' said Alice, approaching 
him with timid steps. "IfIoGiiid--I, 
so untutored, so unworthy — ^if I could 
-oomfort you in a single -care ! " — 

She said no more, but she had said 
•enough ; and Maltravess, clasping her 
;to his bo8(»n, £elt once more that 
heart which ;iever, even in thought, 
had swerved from its early worship, 
beating against his own ! 

He drew her gently into the open 
air. The ripe and mellow noon-day 
of the last month of summer glowed 
upon the odorous flowers; — ^and the 
broad sea, that stretched beyond and 
afar, wore upon its solemn waves a 
golden and happy smile. 

" And ah," murmured Alice, softly, 
as she looked up from his breast ; " I 
ask not if you have loved others since 
we parted — man's faith ia so different 
from ours — I ask only if you love me 
now ? " 

''Morel oh, immeasurably more, 
than in our youngest days," cried 
Maltravers with fervent passion. 
"More fondly — more reverently — 
more trustfully, than I ever loved 
living being ! — even her, in whose 
youth and innocence I adored the 
memory of thee ! Here have I found 
that which shames and bankrupts the 
Ideal ! Here have I found a virtue, 
that, coming at once from Ood fmd 
Nature, has been wiser than all mj 
false philosophy, and firmer than all 
my pride 1 You, cradled by misfor- 



tvne,— your childhood reared amidst 
scenes of £ear and vioe, which, while 
iikey soared ba^ the intelleot, had 
no- pollution for the sonl, — ^ycmr veiy 
parent your tempter and your foe, — 
you, only net a aimele and an angel 
by the stain of one soft and uneon- 
seions error^ — ^yen, alike through the 
equal trials of poverty and weidth, 
hftve been destined to xifie above all 
triuQfihaflit, — the exan4)le of the 
subline mend tibai teaehes ua with 
what mjnterious beautynnd imnortal 
holiness the Creator has endowed our 
human nature, when hallowed by our 
hnnan afiections ! You alone euffioe 
to shatter into dust the haughty 
creeds of the 'Misanthrope and Phari- 
see ! And your fidelity to my erring 
self has taught me ev«r to love, to 
serve, to oonpaaaionate, to respect, 
the eommonity of Qod's creatures to 
which — noble and elevated though 
you are — ^you yet belong ! " 

He ceased, overpowered with the 
rush of his own thoughts. And Alice 
was too blest for words. But in the 
murmur of the sunlit leaves — in the 
breath of the summer air — in the 
song of the exulting birds — and the 
deep and distant music of the heaven- 
aunounded seas, there went a melo- 
dious voice that seemed as if Nature 
echoed to his words, and blest the 
reunion of her children. 

Maltravers once more entered upon 
the career so long suspended. He 
entered with an energy more prac- 
tical and steadfast than the fitful 
enthusiasm of former years. And it 
was noticeable amongst those who 
knew bin\ well, that, while the firm- 
ness of his mind was not impaired, 
the haughtiness of his temper was 
subdued. No longer despising Man 
as he is, and no longer exacting from 
all things the ideal of a visionary 
standard, he was more fitted to mix 
in the living World, and to minister 
usefully to the great objects that 
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refine and elevate our race. His 
seniimenta were, perhaps, less lofty, 
but his actions were infinitely more 
excellent, and his theories infinitely 
more wise. 

Stage after stage we have proceeded 
with him through the xtstehibs or 
LiFB. The Sleuainia are closed, and 
the crowning libation poured. 

And Alice I— Will the world blame 
us if you are left happy at the last Y 
We are daily banishing from our 
law-books the statutes that dispropor- 
tion punishment to crime. Daily we 
preach the doctrine that wedemoraKse, 
whereyer we strain justice into cruelty. 
It is time that we should apply to 
the Social Code the wisdom we recog- 
nise in Legislation t — It is time that 
we should do away with the punish- 
ment of death for inadequate ofiences, 
even in books; — it is time that we 



should allow the morality of atone- 
ment, and permit to Error the right 
to hope, as the reward of submission 
to its sufierings. Nor let it be 
thought that the close to AUce*s career 
can offer temptation to the offence of 
its commencement. Eighteen years 
of sadness — a youth consumed in 
silent sorrow oyer the grave of Joy — 
have images that throw over these 
pages a dark and ifaming shadow 
that will haunt the young long after 
they turn from the tale that is about 
to close! If Alice had died of a 
broken heart — if her punishment 
had been more than she could bear 
— ihen, as in real life, you W0F>d 
have justly condemned my moral; 
and the human heart, in its pity for 
the 'nctim, would have lost all recol- 
lection of the error. — My Tale is 
done. 



THB END. 
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